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LIEUTENANT GENERALSIR RICHARD 
CHURCH'S PERSONAL NARRATIVE 
OF THE REVOLUTION AT PALER- 
MO, IN THE YEAR 1820 


(Concluded from p. 432.) 


I rounp Lieut. de Nitis who had been in dis- 


guise to the viceroy, and who communicated 
the viceroy’s command for me to go imme- 
; 


diately to Trappani, where I should find far- 
ther orders. He informed me that the popu- 
lace, now mostly provided with fire-arms, sur- 
rounded my lodgings, while other parties were 
searching for me in every direction; he repre- 
who 


sented the shameful apathy of the tro« ps 





seemed quite indifferent to what was going on 
and reported having communicated to Major 
Pastore, whom he found at the vice- 
critical position of the Lieut. Gene- 
nmanding. Upon this information I or- 
dered the boat to stand a little off from the 
town, and then to take the direction of Monte 
Pellegrino p near Palermo; this 
gunboat was commanded by a Sicilian pilota 
named Natale La Rocca, and the 
sisted of two and twenty seamen, of whom 
about fifteen were on board was armed 
with a long twelve pounder and had a few 
muskets and sabres; fortunately, as will be 
both the commander and sai- 
As Lieut. Quandel and 
we changed 


, The 


Genera! 
roy the 
ral « 
yntory 


rom 


a 


crew con- 


she 


seen hereafter, 
lors were of Trappani 
myself were still in full uniform 
uur military coats for seamen’s jackets 


boat, having stood out from the shore suffi- 
cl ntly to deceive the people as to her direc- 
tion, changed her route and gained the coast 


e under Monte Pellegrino; as, however, the 
health-office had established a cordon along the 
coast, no landing could be effected, except at 


particular stations; it was, therefore, necessa- 
ry to remove to near one of these stations, 
where the gun-boat anchored probably about 
11 o'clock in the forenoon A variety of re- 


flections had already passed through my mind, | 


on the little dependence to be placed on the 
few troops in Palermo, and on the inutility of 
leading troops now belonging to a government 
which I refused to act with. No party had 
declared for the King, or called for the old 
constitution of Sicily, or that of 1812; all had 
proceeded from popular fury and the instiga- 
tion of fanatical carbonari, both Sicilians and 
Neapolitans. The lower orders had roared 
out for the constitution of Spain; the troops 
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| tary guard, and a health-office, 


sympathized with their comrades in the king 
| dom of Naples ’ 
ed for the moment united with the Palermitan 
populace, and the violence of the torrent was 
such that every thing must yield or be swept 
away by it. It was evident that the viceroy’s 
orders to me to go instantly to Trappani arose 
from the conviction in his mind, that my pre- 
sence would have incensed the populace to fur 
ther acts of violence, and that the troops either 
would not or could not defend me and the other 


but, singularly enough, seem 


authorities from being massacred 
These and many other reflections crowded 
into my mind, and though | had determined 
not to the Revolutionary Government 
beyond what I deemed my duty to the King’s 
cause required, I still thought that my pre- 
in Palermo in restoring 
and determined to attempt returning 
I therefore wrote to the viceroy, sta 
ting my to land that evening about 
dark, or sooner if possible which 
was on the Marina, and protected at all times 
g f ry and infantry. I 
wrote at the same time to Marshal O’Farris, 
Chief of the Staff, directing him to assemble 
the general officers in the viceroy’s house at 
to concert measures and receive or- 





serve 


sence might assist 
order, 


there 


intention 


at his house, 


by astrong guard of cava 


night, 
ders 
When I wrote these letters I was ignorant 
of what had occurred after I quitted Palermo, 
of the state of the troops, or of any of the mea 
order. I only knew that 
)pposed by the troops, were 
with the deter 


sures taken to rest 
the 


seeKing me in every direction 


re 


populace un 





mination of effecting my murder 
As it was out of my power to disembark 
without its being immediately known, I sent 
letters for Palermo by a sailor, who landed 


| my 
at one of the health-office posts, three or four 
In order not to attract 
suspicion at this place (as our captain pretend 


miles from the town 


| ed to belong to the Cordon of the Sanita), the 
gun-boat kept standing in and out for some 
time The captain then proposed to me to go 


into the small harbour of Sferra-Cava a lit 
tle farther along the coast, but about the same 
distance from Palermo by land. This propo- 
sition was agreed to, and the gun-boat anchor 


| ed in this port a short distance from the shore 


at this place there was a custom-house, mili- 
and a good 


| many inhabitants. It was about twelve o'clock 


| when the gun-boat anchored in this place 
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the captain ent on shore and shortly after . that they were richt—that as he had | 
returned ilarme t the « versation of the the tow n in the ning, he could ¢ 
me le t ft vil ‘ » seemed to suspect rectur what had happened afterware th 
that he had some object in view; they had | from the fury of the p ace, a the anat 
been talking ver the disturbances in Palermo, or § mething worst i the tr Lm 
nd wondering what had become of the Gene he knew the rders of General Naselli 8 
i He i ve 4 et uned to t had received them d € t t 
here ti return ot t ir tt Paler In t me it the boat as under welg 
at le st wav £ i r ind ti t yr a uir for I pp 
fs fr ! { ented part of the shore A my attempt ) the capt | 
were recog d as f the gun-boat, and | crew to return t Palermo were 
apt ‘ und in a quarter of ng—they were deaf to orders, expost 
ir ret them on urd. Of { nd threats | then begged tor n 
t vas t ii ‘ coast t r c ver t tine 
, tme av not to | ters v I tte the vicer 
e | tt ft ver t rt u 
| I was t I t va ' the gun-boat 
I : ‘ it I ‘ t done 
. = ‘ vit: J , : attas ' 
to t vice re he | ‘ I 
‘ i tt in but 1 tf 
from | I 
1 t Y Ist ne jt 
‘ ‘ me } +} ‘? | ] 
atta ‘ vere | lodges k 
. - t t . I t y 
, e, | and te , . . 
‘ eased num 
s. burnt « r I tine th 
the M amidst repeat ' ; ' 
; / ‘ s t ‘ t the It , 
sinst my x ‘ 
; ’ } ¢ and ft - : 
rv « t f Os ‘ m xpr 
tha? ara 2 glance t 
} t i nt ' t the i | 
(; t d t fire n t sw t t 
‘ ' o | ‘ at oe ‘ 
ry t + he y gy to t ty ‘ ent but 7@/ ex re y eri . 
‘ “i f a sorte Not e throw en t 
‘ g t e Vit ( I farthe \ i it I ‘ 
epre t ! ff the this as wit i t op t 
: } e gun-boat t “ thets, a xha t by my r e,ls K « \ 
r r Pa t t t re-es 1 the s tin t stern of the boat 1 
‘ r f tet ‘ wit utt iv with i t | 
€ t $s g r ner on ‘ ur eyes hxed ont $ . 
ed t ame sailor to take iv let the resolution of the boatmen, and remain 
to P r I captain of the gu constantly nea e ready to repel iny alt 4 
t r accompanied him on 4 death-like silence continued for full a 
: re, butt se returned, alter re ter of an hour till the captain, somewhat re 
re nearly an hour, a va- | covered from the surprise into which my me 
th ther sailors belonging to the naces and furious manner had thrown him, at 
rew. The ptain related to me that he | lastapproached me trembling and pale as death 


ud been accused by the people of waiting | in an instant he threw himself at my feet. and 


embark un Cavaliere un Général and | said in a faint but persuasive tone lam not 
i t t perceiv yr he sh d be arrested and the } a traitor, General | 


boat taken possession of, on three more of his 





m your best friend l 
um a man of honour; | have | 


| ved for many 
seamen arriving from Palermo, he had hasten- | years on the bread of the English and that of 
| 








» the little boat and rowed off with all my sovereign, non sono Traditore Excellenza 





peed My surprise was increased by observ- sono vostro amicc He then called together 


: ing that the crew hout asking me a single | the sailors who had just come from Palermo 





question began to get up their anchor and pre and desired them to relate the scenes they had 
pare to put to sea A discussion ensued be- | witnessed: which they detailed at full le ngth 


and added, that the fort of Castel A Mare, the 
m in this moment I thought | only post of some little strength in Palermo 


tween me and the captain and sailors of the 
run-boat, by 





ivself betrayed one of the officers gave me | had been given up to the popula e by the 
» understand that he thought so also; the | troops in consequence of an order from the 
ther, on the contrary emea t ipprove the viceroy from whom the populace en massé 


‘ 1 


a of the boat's crew, and said in French | had forced it that they had thus obtained 
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rt ve t same tand of arms and ar there it is my itention to take a battahon 
they wv committing every from thence. and march direct to Paler 
: ort of 1 the f what the troops One of the officers who seemed more acquaint 
t the s rs re ed hat ed with the re state of things than the other 
i ot t opulace vit! rep ‘ Crener t is useless to think any 
ti t t these tew were | mort ft t p there is no conhdence to 
t ters, and that many be | ed in the they would have given 
‘ th t biems of Carbonar you up the populace had you been in Paler 
‘ e streets nt I the exception of the for batta 
] t the issured me ion and a smal! portion of the wuards—dall, al 
t ‘ lers t proceec the rest re W th the populact ]l was ques 
! tt re ul on t in officer of the qluee! s Regiment 
¢ on the coast vhere the general ' but I refused to tell 
va { ! i 1 my as “any he refused to tell, he 
l v r ne ni 1 ent reasons I 8 
disre the regunent which had tended to revoit on 
y the the t of the I1Itl mposed, tor the great 
i H er t, if not entir of CarLona The 
c you no bet versation now ¢ eit | the Ti t t 
te t ! | I te t P ‘ mr TY ’ t I t be Ss pad i 
a 1 ‘ “ sente and that the f tr 
ec ira ini! { t estoring cer 
ve ‘ Pa ere not eady 
l was eres f i r ty, 1 
xp ‘ ' } . t s r re ‘ the 
eve f the S t ] al wl e, however, tlhe 
. P Cont ad ie ’ , . tt< ; 
t it the captain s i It t i cre that | 
t I lh sent to | f du hee y, a that th 
| } i t retur? r ree re irdes it y 
t 1} ve hu } I V the ipt t 
. ; , Sout , rte , ; i ‘ . ' ‘ 
. ‘ te . ‘ . the ; " . te . p ‘ 
? kK the 1 r t t } 1 ‘ r the voy 
c ' k , } t ' ‘ t é eect ¢ r i 
r t lie t t. whe \ I ~osed t I my othcer d have 
\ } eur t { ’ t prov 
r } ‘ t t} t re t } ) > ' FS 
t t int t,a { ed his rs. f ne ' ‘ . 
t tha the g tN ny m ' é 
t et ! ition t ike tol he ‘ c ! 
" Gr Naselli went t 1 bach ! I ( dence t t 
, ‘ e ¢ ‘ t t ‘ ‘ 4 nd par e é ent t é 
t e the vas V ( I} t 
‘ P ae that the am stretel . ‘ 
i i r of the r I i xt 
on » os . vmaed / the tra 
the G C ie te , tack ; ‘ ‘ 
7 r t it was 7 " 1 nie ‘' tT } ‘ , 
but that } orde ere t } ‘ | v of M y t jt lt : 
instantly for Trap, ! é f e ar as Cas 2 ol 
was r ent the vy then left ur | r t t ett t 
I Passing through the crow e went t tof] ) I er G 
t ole t Crene ~ te t \ to the 
of the navy, from w ( i ( i 
orders for t tt ‘ t coast | I t 
st for Trappani I ot t vortant s from 
came forw ( r. ti i th adil hie ( I ull went to ie 
culty save the elves fr ‘ ‘ nl é I ] immediately id l 
lermo, and were deter ! t ck il t t the town to tine 
They all then t er entreated me to trust sutl ties he st gave himself out es cr 
fidelity, and swore to defend me at the ex r by order the Sanita. In half-an-hou 
ot the ir cs N t 1 tappr cr it t it I ‘ { Kr I rrived; their surpr 
and the wind strong, the boat ir long the ‘ siderable on finding me on board, for 
| st for several mile n the direct ot rap the a i of the revolt at Palermo and 
pani, and there was t i general the attempt to massacre m¢ I immediately 
8 y 1 pre \ ri for em of y inten n of marching t 
h wnr ctions, whicl re d »t cloo- Palerr with Colonel Flug id a battalion of 
y enough i | regiment l'o this p yeitic both these 
At length, addressing myself to the offic | officers replied, that the utmost force which 
I said Forced as wt re by « er ind cir ould be spared consisted of 250 men, and ti 


a) 
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state——the oldiers loudly declaring, they 
would all desert the ynent they were out- 
side the gates of Trappani; and that there 
vere also sever detachments of Sicilian re- 
ruits (levies of the new conscription) whom 
thev were edt ruard as prisoners They 
fu ‘ d. t ui received an order by 
televrap to eens stta n to Pa no. but 
t} alt é eration, they found 
> ely ‘ . ver, that the rder 
th in consequence of 
the stat t 8 1 was easily per- 
1 of the tr t this declaratior td 
i i ¢ I the troop 1 Trap 
ra Lig Regt ere cluefiy Car 
} ’ | , r | t irse that ali s D ( 
nat : | 1 int the state i 
t pula } t that it was i 
1 t re ( iri having ule 
six re ers of th r n 
hav yg i t rison wit der t 
vera Lilley es ‘ ta rs ‘ vere 
(Carbonar nd given them the direct } t 
the populace and admitted two of them to 
the Vendita* of the officers, with wh they 


sat in council, decorated with the imsignia of 





heir sect These malefactors were some of 
the wretches w ! na irrested in the pro- 
vince of Lecce and whose cr 1e8 were ot a 
criminal as well as a p tical nature, some of 
them having many irders to answer for, and 
whom the i ed clemency of the Go 
vernment had ex to the d of | ; 
1a \ cet a tou i“ iy to 
I yan \ engeance against n 

ur lomenting a s I yirit vst the 
pe mand It was « e! m 
this state of t hat nothing w 

d in Trapp I forceme to be 
drawn from it Pale oO ar 

ject to be gare re ! g roost 
wishes not going e re-est ent 
of rder in Pa I t 4 
the imal I t r ry 
«& é ent f N I { r t in 
a whatever W ‘ s « ‘ mer 
the next steps t ‘ = efor ¢ d 
on shore. and s« t some pro 1s 
L change It ¢ Ss and some ! ne ior me 
am y cf ind a s iy oF 
provisions for t rew They tl turner 
to us, and Cx Flu nformed me that \ 
position was not safe in the harbour, that ther 

was a disposition on the part of the abl 
tants to seize the boat, as they suspected that 
she contained a person of consequence (frm 
the governor and commandant of the troops 
having gon n board that they were ac 

tua t rir narms a n great num s 


to re iard there and shut the gate 


to prevent the people ming down to the Ma 


rina. The governor now returned to the town, 
taking my last orders. Col. Flugi said, the 
people had imagined that the minister, Mar- 
quis Ferreri, was in the boat, and that tl 


had determined to massacre him: that a cou 





y 


rier had arrived from Palermo, bringing orders 
(of what import he knew not), and that ano- 


. } 


Vendita means club or society during its 
tting for the transaction of business 


the courier had left Trappani immediately 


for other places along the coast He then ad 
vised me not to prolong my stay at Trappani 
as it was probable that | might be arrested if 
I remained any longer. To this discourse | 


was quite indifferent, knowing that the cir 
cumstances were perfectly as Col. Flugi had 
stated: 1 also saw no small anxiety on the 


Colonel's part to get rid of his visiter, and 
there re took 1 eave, desiring him to re 
irn to Trappani and preserve order, and leav 


r him in doubt here [| meant to go afte: 


juitting the port ol lrappani 





l g boat now immediately got under 
weigh and st ut of the port, it being about 
eleven at mht The captain was desired tc 
take the dir yn of Marsala. and the wind was 
pertect ur ! port As Marsala was 
t a t ta ri P than Trap 
ar | cet t g here find t the 
ea st it I si i und the re make 
up my mind ast wh proceedings K now 
ing that at Marsala there was an English gen 
tieman Mr. Wodel is¢ niversaily beloved 
and respected, I hoped to provide myself and 
the crew with every t ¢ necessary for our 
hazardous voyage | was f her encouraged 





in this resolution by the description the sailors 
gave of the residence of Mr Wodeh use, which 
was out of the tuwnof Marsala, and contiguous 
bining secrecy and 


security by its being an inclosed building um- 


mediately on the beach. where numbers of 
boats i me lon to this gentleman) 
were always ready for any service that might 
be require Leaving Trappani, the boat made 
good progress, the wind being strong and fa- 
vourable Between Trappani and Marsala 


there are danverous shoals near the coast, and 
several small islands, amongst which there 1s 
i passage for boats, about ten or twelve feet 
wide; even this passage is very shallow, and 
though seamen well acquainted with the coast 


ften take it, as saving several miles, it is ex 


eeding dangerous in the night, especially 
with a strong wind. As the gun-boat approach 
ed these shoals, a question arose between the 

ta ind crew about the propriety of at 
tempting the passage most were against it— 


the captain was for attempting it, and the ques 
It now appeared that 
only one man in the boat was acquainted with 
the passage, and he seemed confident of getting 
through it ; I decided instantly on the attempt, 
ind the heli directed the gun-boat to the pas 
sage, the length of which seemed about three 
l The night was tolerably 
clear, though cloudy at intervals, and the wind 
strong ; the boat proceeded rapidly, though the 
wcks and shoals on each 
le of the little channel; once the boat struck 


for a m er ind once it was necessary to 


tion was reterred to me 


( irters of a mile 


waves broke on the 


unship the rudde no farther inconvenience 
occurred, and the sailors complimented the 
pilot on his skill with a loud shout. Few eyes 
were ck that night; at about ten o'clock in 
the morning the gun-boat anchored in the har 
bour of Marsala, exactly opposite the residence 
of Mr. Wodehouse. The captain immediately 
went to the health office; the genera] and his 
companions were stated to be an Englishman 
ind some Neapolitans with him. Whilst the 




































































apt absent at the health-office; Mr 
Wodehouse came alongside the gun-boat, out 
of curiosity, to learn the news from Palermo, 
and I took the opportunity of speaking to him 
discovering my- 


in was 


in English, without, however 

If. Mr. Wodehouse invited me and my com- 
panions to his house, and it was settled that as 
soon as the boat out of quarantine, the 


vhole party should instantly go there 


was 


Mr. Wodehouse then left the gun-boat 
vhich, in an hour afterwards, or before the 
captain’s return f the health office, was 
re i from quarantine. As Mr. Wodehouse’s 
res ice was about half a mile from the town 
we mmedi itely tar ed ind went there ] the n 
took an yortunity of discovering myself 
to Mr. Wodehouse, from whom | received the 
most hospitable reception I told him, how 
ever, that if he thought my presence might, at 
the moment or afterwards, be detrimental to 
him—from the state of Palermo and the ap- 
proaching disturbances— | begged him to say 


ind I would immediately 

To this pro- 
i 

not ten 


isten ; 
heart con- 


hesitatioz 
embark and sail from Marsala 
position Mr Wodehouse 
he said (with mhdence fa 


the pe ople of Mar 


so without 
re 
would 
the « 
nt 


scious of benevole acts 


obligations to me to offend 


sala have too many 
me but, were there evil spirits amongst them 
likely to create a riot, and insult my house 


while you were in it, | know how to defend it 
and have a sufficient workmen 
and boatmen at hand to defy the whol popul i- 
tion ; 
that score ; besides 


number of my 
but I am not under any apprehension on 
ple of Marsala need 
not know that you are I knew you were 
not what you represented to 
the boat; your Joots and your general manner 
gave me to understand that there was mystery 


the peo 


here 
be 


yourselves in 


in the case, and I awaited till you chose to re 
veal the secret. as it was not my business to 
pry into it In fact, our grotesque appear- 
ance in our long boots, and sailors’ jackets evi- 
dently indicated military men ot some sort 

Mr. Wodehouse stated, that they had heard 


various reports of the affair at Palermo ; among 
others, that the populace had murdered me 
and that the troops had not taken any part in 
the scenes of revolt and riot either to preserve 
order or otherwise. He said, that Marsala 


was quiet, and begged me to take refreshinent 
and remain at least that night at his house 
short, this admirable man offered himself unli 
mitedly in every way that he could be of use 
My mind was, in the mean time vetted to 
the affairs of Palermo, and | still longed to be 
uimstance 


in 


Ti 


there, in spite of every order and cir¢ 
though for what purpose I could hardly explain 
to myself, after the manner in which | had 


been treated by the populace and abandoned by 
the military. In the mean time, I accepted 


Mr. Wodehouse’s hospitality, and his offer to 
provide the crew of the gun-boat with provi 
sions and wine for several days; which he im- 
mediately ordered to be got ready. I then 
sent for the commanding officer of a Neapoli- 
tan gun-boat which was in the port, and finding 
that I could confide in him, I told him who I 
was, and desired him immediately to furnish 
the gun-boat with thirty or forty rounds of 
ammunition for the twelve-pounder, and ball 
cartridge for the muskets on board: this order 
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I proposed 
to this officer to join me with his gun-boat, but 
this he declined, on account of his being in the 
Ith office 


was immediately complied with 


service of the Marsala hea I request 
ed Mr. Wodehouse to send for the English 
vice-consul, in order to find out from him 
f Marsala, and what news had bee: 


the 


real stat 








received there and he was ac cordingly sent 
for As he was considered trustworthy, | 
made myself known, and, relying on his he 
yur, requested he would go back to Marsala 
und return in an hour: but sooner if any news 
of import e required its being immediately 
com cated The consul, however fore 
he | ie, said, that there was a considerable 
degree of fermentation in Marsala, and that a 


there from Palermo with 
n every respect the wishes 


‘r had arrived 


t yw 


He assured me 


of the people that he would 
let me know immediately if any thing took 
place, or if it was known in Marsala who was 
arrived in the gun-boat 

The whole party, inclusive of the captain of 
the gun-boat, were now quietly sitting down 
to an excellent dinner with their generous 
host. when three boats were descried enter g 
the port A messenger was immediate sent 
to these boats so find out whence they came 


it being now 





and what news they brought 

about four o'clock in the afternoon; the mes- 
senger returned with an account of the revolt 
in Palermo rom whence, he said, the boats 





iped 


that 


The passengers in the boats re 
i Pa 


id been liberated 


vas contt ind hirin r 





ported 





lermo, that the galley-slaves t 

from prison, and that the troops were fighting 
with the populace The news of the troops 
being engaged with the people acted ke a 
spell upon me; I determined instantly t t 
tempt t ret back to Palermo, and to lige 
the « ander of the troops at Trappani to 
send a portion, however small and bad, of the 
garrison as tast as possible towards the capital 





I tr oops in Palermo had either 


isted that the tr 


ion within 





maintained themselves in some pos 

yr withoutside the town, and at the worst had 
retreated towards Trappani in fact, I felt 
some sight grounds for ype. and forgetting 
the indifference of the troops towards my per 
son when left t the merey of the l v, I 


instantly to depart from Marsala for 


solved 


Trappani and Palermo. The party now at my 


suggestion sprang up from table and aii th 
generous interposition of Mr. Wodehouse to 
change 1y resolution and detain his guests vw 

lost upon me; for Palermo alone occupied all 
my thoughts. Mr. Wodehouse finding every 
effort to detain me vain, insisted on my waiting 
until the provisions preparing for the boat's 
crew were ready His request was rejected 
and he then ordered the wine, bread, &c. that 
was ready, to be put on board the boat. and 


obliging me to receive a supply of mone 
linen, he with great reluctance consented t 


the departure of his guests; nor even 
-erted with 


then 


would he let me go until he had con 


me the means of secret communication in the 
event of my wanting farther assistance. In 
fact, nothing can be said that would give an 
udequate idea of the conduct of Mr. Wode 
house upon this occasion both myself and 


ora 
> 


my companions left, with a deep sense of 








bre neral Sir hii d 





tude this ! bie root 
We hasten g it and spread our 
sails in { behind th eater 
part { t epared for the 
kind Mr. W d amongst ot things 
tr f of t he id dressed for us 4 
" ‘ ] V ed my first idea of on 
re Vv bs i M rsaia lhe ‘ 
t is now fair for Trappa 
: , > rh i ‘ Ma . th 
P the at t ’ 
the 1 
, é I 
ex r t ‘ 
. " t ! i 1 t 


t rece es at 
ner et ‘ i e Da 
ed ‘ t ‘ ve fr } 
Marsala t s ex 
rec te y t t 
< na eque ‘ go thr h 
the i ng t ] t , 
ever ‘ tI ab t 
, . ‘ the ent f 
nar r l . : \T t t t vt r 
of ‘I General A rde t 
male ‘ wrt , 1} hatt to I 








LA nt " 
} Ose f se me 1 de 
el ft ron t \ ra r 
Siam a e wet | informed |} t . 
} arr tt ofan Ros 
with t there ‘ ‘ 
i rat ce Lieute nt | I 
‘ vas { 
‘ ? i yy in-t t tT t ? ? i 
ate th th ties of ‘ 
hut unfort ute the gate vere s the 
health office close i t sent 5 
+, sll their off . their n ; 
nave: aftar infinite how . 
lirector of the heait tice made f pea 
ance at a win r e capt i of t cun 
boat having inf ed h » he w de 
red to go wa ta f he value 
tion \ teve eive t the 
y the de -ade sist that he 
, » out of t ) ediate wit 
r t t A the ¢ quence t the « t i 
t de-de-camp s ton th ifle x 
person who! i issure them Db t t if 
the boat did notg it e port f 
e wouk rder the ‘ f the h hies 
to fire n it He then shut the win 
lently and retired; but the boat, howeve re 
mained another quarter of an hour in vain 
This was the only p e where commu! ition 
could be had with the town Lieutenant 


Quandel and the captain then rowed to sever 


other parts of the Marina, endeavouring to 
communicate with a guard, but without suc 
‘ he go me iced every where to be hred 
n They spoke however to one sentine and 
endeavoured t yreva on him t e othi- 
cer or non mimmissi 1 r f the guard, 
which he refused. This man informed them 


too much occupied 
































wd Church’s Narrative of t, 
that on that day there ha ee t erable 
fusion in t ' a g to the desert 
hity i¢ ! f art n wit i 
agg ¢ that «a vy mor ha bee 4 
tt ‘ tha is yet t 
id be rT f ‘ the { tive 
mu Tt 
I ‘ effect the ect t their m 
) wr t ute iv with ti 
wn. t bo. turr to the ru 
related t ¢ D 
t r with t s ( re the ort 
| } ! t r | t | , 
. sal r was the aneat 
It r ‘ boat and the sa ‘ 
the har to t f y t 
f 4 a , she nort & 1 rece 
Sie Sethoon aol medl They t: 
al fis s of boats being at t 
rent th t t his r ¢ t i t 
ft shone of Team , 
t \ er Lv f I 
3s "i ) et ve . ft 
tov T the ‘ ’ rK Vesset it 
| " ‘ : . wl ‘ 
; ed in | As t} , 
nd English ) 
‘ VW 1 ve 
te , s e¢ Eng 
eRse } i ent seit i 
e at. ft t r 
i her s rov in.im , 
Still I flatter that the trifling fa 
1 { re ying t tt $ 
‘ tl govetrt | Tr ) 
in \ ig t next as 8 
- a ne anne t the he » of 
I tthe A i 8 t 
I 4 i ate ’ 
( t it r ‘ : 
ver the lett f se not sa 
| ‘+ t the etters were w 
ers 1 board the Neapolitan gun 
N > < S to the n ta Luthorit 
» ( ites being shut. | cou 
i ver th imyself at t 
hie th ‘ofhice t gu t is oblige t 
that Palert und that she ca 
Ir Mar he American captain Avil 
| i i e that he was no? 
a ft other disagreea 
( ( ed a rans tte 
me t t K th 1, and p 
‘ to deliver them himself 
t next mg, into the governor 
ads t he betrayed the tr p ed in hu 
‘ per ¢ re the letters) After thank 
! voliteness, I returned to tl 
, of h | ordered to put to sea mn 
ta flatte r myself that we had found 
means of certain communication with the gar 
rise We hastened the getting up of the a: 
chor, and in a quarter of an hour the gun-boat 
was above a mile trom the port of T rappani ! 
ts way to Palermo As the boat proceeded 
various plans were discussed for the operator 
that might still take place, in the event of the 
troops having made head against the popul 
or retreated out of the t in fact, no part of 
the night was allotted to sleep, each mund be , 


h its own refiectio: 


2 


emonstrated, 

















s that, as morning approached, it was 
»> keep a look-out, as we were now 
( t is r irse m in enemy 8s 
st The gut mt Kept e to the shore 
rder » see ! t any time t ops were 
dire } is etti ever 
tt t rs was, at eve 1 
I every order leter! ned to yn 
ever | ind them No politica 
1 ved t ntertere with this re 
it | was ally determined to leave 
t moment ui placed them im safety 
\ ibout twelve o'clock the gun-boat had 
st Vit i ¥ por} distant tro 
A t nty-five miles, behind 
( ed il al r, three run 
i ed boat his discovery indi 
infor t of affairs in Paler 
V tachinent nt in pursuit of 
it a events t was ne 
¢ tre th ind know who 
and there, before the gun-boat 
t ) r roing t eward 
f the gun-boat c 
t Liar i requested me to a Ww 
Ke ré rT where he was t 
rtained satisfactor 
r ¢ His yosition wa 
t 6 gu it remaining 
t t: the apt } de 
t t t ntained f nds, it wa 
t ma oat t is to say 
r t r wave reat room 
It was now deter ed to ca 
; vl we lin her ; { fl ‘ ’ 
) i the sa rs in omit st 
( e was Y t find out t circum 
‘ t the the boats This man was imn- 
tely sent towards them with orders to 
f ert 1s ma indicating enemies ¢ 
! The fishing boat went off ( 
tL twe vy i ites she was ré 
I ‘ return Lid 
t the ’ eS i i Neapolitan 
i-boats i fled from Palerm and 
tt were g¢ to Trappani, under the 
tf Cap | now sent 
er t Qu othe commander of the 
7 rir ts to beg hun to come off to 
boat, as t é an office ~f rank in it 
» Wis it CaK t 1; this m n he 
ited ith addres He ivoided saying 
was on board the gun-boat, and alter great 


1y persuaded the captain of the flotilla to 
the 
to the shore near the 


boats at an 
tower of St 


ompany him He found 


close 
on shore in 
As soon as 
the 
wishing to question him without being 


ywn boat, | 


iter part of the crew 
greatest confusion 


arrived alongside 


tate of the 


commandant gun- 


r} } 1 ¢} ley f 


iva Avy Ail i Sailors OF my 
s going to step into his boat, but my own 
tain and some of the sailors immediately 


saying, remain with us, 


excel 


2: it is better the commandant should come 


nto our boat, we can give him some wine, and 





may talk to him as much as you please 
ithout our hearing you, as we can all go for 
urd This faithful man at the same time 





e me a look, which | immediately compre 
ed. The 


mmandant of the strange 
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boats then entered ours: he seemed a man out 
of his senses, and exhausted with fatigue and 
anxiet he was soon however retreshed t 
goblet of Mr. Wodehouse’s coxcellent wine | 
then seemed more at his ease; his name was 
———__— he retused to eat iving that he 
was too much agitated I now begged him 
t ribe the scenes at Palermo: he informed 
mein a tew wore that all was lost the 
teral tra ation { s word that the gal 
y ives had be i erated : that the gun 
boats had fir on the ns of the mole until 
their am tior sex j ind until t y 
ere blived t ie coast ‘ 
finally, that the \ had t Meulty 
escaped on bo i ( \ ll Tartar ! 
had sailed for Naples i tha e an al 
were without am nit v a 
were going to |] pa I e 
Known to th rftice who I \ il i 
board the g ; t where | i | 
recom! nded it in it t t 
hb ‘ und vp eed together t N r 
look a im Palerm f he thoug tha 
poss He decline the nrst prop t 1 
‘ t und with regard to the sec 
t tt Pal litans had armed a number ol 
boat ind that it As LINpoOS e to remai 
that t wit tf r inevitably, intot 
s something evident 
l t ! m 1 
te i e said t n 
\ I think 
y a wr rece f Tea ‘ 
He then t t of my boat that | 
to which Capta 
l R Lim i y replied I w de 
ir orders bet I lett Palerm from thence 


articular service by Hi 


Genera 





S ’ f the id I can 
ey t theirs ri exe f s 
the ge | x Ss ¢ arke in mv boat ina 
I w i ver tor S safet vith y lil Phe 
ther showed « ntent at this reply, and taking 
leave of me, got int us small boat to retur: 
to h in-boa I do 1 ke the 1 
ft t man said La Ro« the other rowe 
ff. 
I sailors now began t f out the 
in vats, which, they « rved, had got uy 
their anchors, and wert ing out of the litt 


port of St. Vito they ar ilmost all Palerm 


tan said they we are much better with 
them the sooner they leave us the better 
In the mean time the commandant had rejoins 
his boats, and they were all formed togethe 
if receiving orders or communicating with 
anoth 

Having now clea uscertained the stat 


Palermo, I became naturally apprehensive f 
ps whom | had ordere« 


the safetv ot the troops 
1 'rappani, not doubting but the 





American captain had delivered my letters; | 
theretore determined to endeavour to reca 
them, by send orders to that effect, by land, 
to Trappani, if | could find some person to un 
dertake this commission The fishing boat 
That the troops, after two days siding witl 


the mob, had fallen out, fought with the pop 
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that had been 








ate with the gun-boats, was st near, and it 
1s resolved to propose it to ons ft the fisher 
who agreed | immediately wrote ‘et 
re to the G Genera! Anfossi. and to 
Colones } r g tie } h ht 
regiment in that garr n {In order to insure 
the hd ty of th er, I promised him six 
d s tor each lette to be paid by the cers 
to hom the letter Ti essed n hes de 
ering t . ‘ ‘ t Trappan on the 
r between it St. Vit Che letters or 
Jere th I ciate returt ft th t yps to 
lrappa 1 the red to take 
the ip hich vast t ely to meet 
the troop id in t t r them 
ve ne f the lett st the « ! nding 
r,and go on with the other to Trappan 
It rave the [ ia I a irs 
2 the man went off in his boat In the mean 
t « t wa eived that the three run-boats 
vere gently yproaching in line i feeling of 
1 st it I est itsell! among our 
ere Une VY aides-at lop immediately 
ae the n to row our boat it of the 
l s. I felt a convict that the 
approach ! ts was with treache 
rous motives Th s of my boat readily 
rowed a Jitth t of the way It was ne b 
- th t S ft ther boats 
1 calied ie f who was ch red 
with e letter nt d their t t ind d 
taken th letters 1 ha abusi him by 
w ‘ id ‘3s ne y ere st n to ¢ rt t t 
it t rs ind tr n thr W eT t t ier nts t it 
fishing-boat in that state r into the sea, anc 
they were st ava ig towards our t t n 
a manner that indicated hostilit M ) 
! se tr a ind mutte ( if 
an the | tradimento t ery 
t three g mats were not re tha t 
fror } } F r . 
1 pe elving a i up 
f f mut on board the ers, V 
rn haied us top tor mere or they Ww i 
fir rhis threat sa ipanied by a tor 
rent 1 1s rnd precations ind mong 
others that if the | t did not nu diately 





ol y ipt 1 and i hie were Sci 
} i ind I it of being attacked t 
th I en » had a trightiul super 
. . er a artillery ind it might 
‘ e ed by these rave men, that 
ame could be ttached to them u they 
3 dered to ] 1 superior force Their 
reflectior ght | © suggested to them 
that if t y dec 1 combat and gave up the 
gener t ! ness would there end, and he 
alone be the sufferer. In fact, they might 
have found endless pretences for joining their 
count en. It wasan awful moment for my 
n ind ny Companions; nor was any time to 
be st, as the boats of the enemies (for so they 
might now be termed) were pressing < lose on 
us Sono scelerati, traditori, carbonari, Pa 
metar was the general cry from the faith 

ful Trappani men rely on our faith and cou 
ge, they shall cut us to pieces before we 


ion you; they are traitors, villains and a 


sassins! we have better hearts than they, aud 
My countenance must have 
confidence in these brave fel 





God 1s with us 
showed my full 
' 


lows, who by this time had seized their oars 


nd were rowing with all their might out of the 


ne of fire A system of defence was now 
uxdopted, and eve ne took his post; the sai 
ors of my boat, perceiving that entire reliance 


was placed in them, cheered loudly at ever 


stroke of their oars, and defied the three boats 


with shouts To the menaces of the Palerm 
t 


famous epithet that Sicilian wit and rage could 


is they answered with imsults, and every 








invent, and the threats on the other side were 
certainly of the most merciless naturs I stood 


up on the stern seat tacing the Palern 





boats, and watching the movement of tl 

yuns, directing the helmsman of my own boat 
so as to keep her, as much as possible out of 
the line of fre of | the three boats by whom 
she was pursued he officers and myself had 


each a sabre and a couple of muskets near us 
four men, besides La Rocca and the officers, 
sted in putting our gun (a tweive-pounds 
into a position tor action, while the others ass 
duously worked at the oars. The boat was 


hting state, and every one on boa 





inxious for the combat, however 











t n tand three, or rather 
fou t was an armed boat in company 
wit hose Palerm 

It was nearly ca when this scene fist 
co renced, but the v now sprung up, and 
the sauors again cheering, hoisted their sails 


in an instant, and soon gained on their pur 
suers; the sailors assured me that their boat 
sailed better than any in Sicily, and that none 
ot those following could come near he The 


Palermitans pursued with all the velocity that 


ng and rowing together could give, for 
iore than three hours; at the end of which 


msiderabie wavering was observed 


unong their boats, while that of La Rocea got 





at le rth beyond the reach of their fire The 
Trappani boatmen at my request gave up row 
ing, and kept under easy sail, and by my or 


rs the boat stood directly out to sea, keepi 





ry to either Palermo or 
This I did 


to deceive the captains of the other boats, who 





he course most con 


Trappani, and quite off the coast 


could not risk themselves out to sea, as they 
vere in want of provisions, a fact ascertained 

mmunicated with me. The cause 
of their not firing their artillery was, their 
three rounds of ammunition 
for cannon on board after leaving Palermo, 
from whence they had fled without being able 
to replace the shot they had fired away there 
The pursuit still lasted, but in an undecided 


manner, my boat waiting the approach of the 





others when they appeared to advance suffi 


ciently beyond the line, to give a prospect of 
contending with one or two atatime. At last 


all gave up the pursuit and returned to the 

atly enraged at the fidelity 

and courage of their own countrymen, who 

preferred risking their lives to betraying their 
trust ’ 

This danger being removed, the captain pru 


coast, no doubt 


dently proposed to continue the same cours« 
till mght concealed from our enemies the d 


rection the boat micht afte rwards take T) 




















proposition was readily agreed to, as the minds 
of the mariners were possessed with an idea 
that some treason would still be attempted 
during the night on the part of the Palermitan 
gun-boats, in the event of their knowing the 
direction the boat had taken, and the wind 
not being favourable, or there being but little 
of it 

This was on the 19th, and as soon as night 
had set in, the weather being fine but with lit- 
tle wind, and the crew having taken refresh- 
ment and an additional quantity of excellent 
Marsala wine, part of the supply of Mr. Wode- 
house, I allowed them a few hours’ repose be- 


fore I acquainted them with my intention of | 


going directly to Naples. Every individual in 
the boat had need of repose, and the wine and 
mutual congratulations having made the crew 
rather loquacious, it was not a moment to ac- 
quaint them with what steps were next to be 
taken. The direction of the boat, however, 
was kept from the coast, and she made but lit- 
tle way for want of wind. After the crew had 
described those sailors in the Palermitan boats 
whom they knew, and represented them as 
mutinous and dangerous characters, and I had 
repeatedly thanked the captain and his brave 
men for their fidelity, assuring them at the 


| streets 


same time that their conduct would not be un- | 


rewarded, the exultation and happiness of these 


brave fellows broke out in loud cheering, and | 


gradually subsided into less violent joy ; which 


was succeeded by singing ‘national sea songs, | 


? 
not altogether devoid of melody, and highly 
1 


gratifying to the feelings of those whose lives 
had been saved by their courage. As soon as 
the songs ceased, perfect silence reigned, not 
only in the boat, but on the surface of the deep, 
nor could aught be seen by the faint moonlight 
but sea and sky, and the little boat with her 
adventurous inmates now, with few excep- 
tions, insensible to fatigue or danger 

Shortly after midnight the wind sprung up, 
and I informed the captain that it was my in- 
tention to go straight to Naples. The mention 
of Naples roused the attention of the sailors, 
who joined their commander in objecting to 
this; nor were the reasons which these poor 
men gave, bad, and though | combated them, 
they made their due impression on my mind 
I knew that going to Naples was flying into 
the lion’s mouth; but the conviction that it 
was my duty to go, and a wish that the scenes 
of Palermo might soon be put an end to, for the 
sake of humanity, were powerful counterba 
lancing motives; I had other reasons, and 
chiefly relating to the interests of the sove- 
reign whom I served; and having nothing to 
reproach myself with, I felt no apprehension 
whatever from the malice of my private or po- 
litical enemi2s; I therefore overruled all the 
prayers of the sailors, who were rendered 
almost desperate by the idea of going to Na- 
ples ; the captain in particular stating that “he 
would readily lose his life for me, but that he 
could not go to Naples He said that his 


orders were to go to Trappani, but that he 
would gladly take me to Malta, where, he 
added, they would all be safe; at Naples, he 
said, they would be in the hands of worse ene- 
mies than even those of Palermo 
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mises, and the persuasions of my officers, at 
last conquered the repugnance in the captain 
and his crew, and the order was immediately 


given to steer for Naples. The 20th, 2lst and 
22d, were occupied in this tedious voyage ; the 
wind was generally baffling ; when the weather 
was calm, the oars were incessantly plied ; and 
I laboured as hard as the brave sailors, whose 
attention and kindness to me cannot be de- 
scribed 

The boat arrived at Naples at six o'clock in 
the morning of the 23d of July, and passing 
close to =o Dati sloop of war, entered the 
mole. Here I was doomed to suffer a persecu- 
tion as dangerous as that of Palermo, but more 
wearying from its length, and more exaspe- 
rating from its being authorized by the existing 
government. The sect of the Carbonari, aided 
by a portion of the troops which had deserted, 
and the armed rabble, had overturned the go 
vernment; a faction ruled the country ; the 
king and prince were prisoners in their palace, 


| and the tri-coloured flag waved over the for- 


treases and palaces of Naples, and the flag of 
each vendita or club was displayed in the 
Our boat entered the mole with the 
king's colours flying; it was soon boarded 
by officers of the port and of the navy, and the 
king's colours struck by them; it ‘was then 
taken possession of by various armed boats 
An immense mob was collected on the mole 
exceedingly attentive to every thing going on 
in the port, and apparently directing all the 
movements there; an awning over the boat 
(the sun being exceedingly powerful) kept the 
persons in her from being easily seen by those 
on the mole, which was a fortunate circum- 
stance. Inan hour Major Staiti, aide-de-camp, 
as he styled himself, to the commander-in-chief 
(General Pépé), came with orders to confine 
me in the Castello dell'Ovo, to which place | 
was immediately conveyed by water, accompa 

nied by my aides-de-camp, one of whom, on 
landing in the castle, was taken from me; but 
the other refused to leave me. No charge was 
preferred against me. In this vile prison I re- 
mained a month, when my liberty was offered 
me on my parole of honour, in writing, to ap- 
pear before a commission of the government 
whenever I was called upon. Such liberty I 
spurned, and accompanied my refusal with ex- 
pressions of my indignation against the authors 


| of such a disgraceful proceeding ; and this at a 


moment when the country was said to be go 
verned constitutionally, and when, according 
to that constitution (the constitution of Spain) 
no individual, not even a lazzaroni, could be 
kept four-and-twenty hours in confinement 
without being made acquainted officially with 
the accusation preferred against him: yet a 
lieutenant-general who had acted as comman 
der-in-chief, was imprisoned for a length of 
time without being made acquainted with the 
reasons for his confinement, and then, as a mat- 
ter of favour, and not of right and justice, the 
soidisant constitutional government, or rather 
the Carbonari, offered me liberty on conditions 
which no man, who had nothing to reproach 
himself with, could have accepted 
R. ¢ 
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From the Monthly Review 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ENTOMOLO 
GY r / ment [ Vatural History of 
Insects With #F By il m Kerby 





A er et | g expe d tern 
nation Our readers have proba 
t tor te t usemer : ve is 
! they ree from the two 
r v t ire tf which was aiso 
s re he revi ISK ) 1©38 
‘ than de tfu Neither the reader nor 
t t expect the same entertain 
ment for the two volumes comprise 
those i | e ‘ iat details which be 
1e popular history ol 
t t rtment of creat 
Ir ' ted vce, we can give but a very 
! ft immense quantity of 
mat t se «at volumes 
I mse now before Us are 
liffus worse than ta I er 
t t t luit ! riting is here i is 
P ‘ terrupts th ittent ! 
t t y in t ng the bulk of the 
wor ed, it t early impossible to 
} > rm is the uns of reasoning 
nd analog ‘ nt to a clear view of 
the s t We have irely see a scientifi 
treatise ritten ‘ 1d yu I Zing a 
ma er 
When w iy that 1 g Le xXxXVill 
vol. ii ure spent on “ The Definition of th 
Term Insect ing that the tw volumes con 


tain 1300 pages, our readers will see that we 


cannot, in ir space, avoid entirely passing 

over very much of what they embrace We 

eannot. indes from these l pages, « n ex 

tract the definit iu estion; since tl F 

tr that cn At € muct t ‘ n Lor 
irpos 

Letter xxix. 1s on the Egg Stat of Insects 

( l ng ») pages \ nsects ‘ v 

| us; even those which appear t ev pa 

rou roducing eggs which are hatched with 

in the body. But this last, here called the 


ovo-viviparous state, has two subdivisions 


called larviparous and pupiparous re insects 
being produced from the mother’s body, in one 


case, in the state of a maggot, in the other, in 
that of a pupa Eggs are deposited by means 
ot » peculiar instrument, called Ovipositor 


generally singly, but they are often extruded 








with great rapidit ind sometimes even to a 
rreat st nd with considerable force A 
few expel them in a mass. By some they ar 
comimiutt to the water. imbedded in a mass of 
ie The Blatte and the genus Mantis lay 
them with a case containing the whole 1 $ 

Many kinds surround them, after exclusion 
wit bags or verings of var Kinds, re 

sembling silk, or wool, and sometimes, after 


this, they carry them about their persons, or 
attach them to different bodies 
Those in particular, whose eggs are con 


various con 





demned to pass the winter, hay 
trivances for their protection Thus they form 
, , oF r 


ers f t varnishes, or of hair or cot- 


1y matters of their own fabrication, or of 


fragments of leaves, 
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mented together, 0 


sures of trees, or in 








rt 


lea 


or olher substances 


hey imbed them ir 


ves which they derar 















by their punctures r glue them upon twigs, 
prote ng the whol 3s also by a glue ora 
varnien r ro ell isa simpie memorane 
apparentiy ¢ : ng a fluid In thi the 
t ry s raqcua ‘ ] el 

As the fertilit f insects is one of the most 
striking subject the economy, we shall 
extract some inst es from this part of the 
work The variety itself singular The 
Musca meridiana lays two eggs 2 Flea 12; 
the Silk-worm 500; th vat-moth 1000; va 
rious Cocci from BMW t 1000; the Was; 
000: the Bee 40.000 or 50.000: the Aley 
rodes protetella 200,000 while the Termes 
fatale is computed to lay 211,440,600 in a year 
The s 3 of ye eggs seem as large as that 
of the par t; some are almost invisible to the 
naked eye me exceed the tenth of an inch 
The eggs of Ants, w many more, grow after 
they re la Their shapes are endles , 
singular, not y in point of mere form, bu 
as to sx ‘ ipparent ornament, and 
vendage 1 their ire not less ¥ 

7 : hatched sometimes by the 

heat of the mmsect itself, at others by that of 
the at ) ie are hatched in a tew 
aays th ss over the winter 

rh 2 state of insects occuptes the Jth 
ett T he ire two great divisions; the one 
re r the pertec nsect, the other bei 
t nlike it In the first are found Sp: 
ders, Centipedes, Millepedes, and others 


though, among them, 1 


bers as well as t 


he | 





iny differ in the nur 


portions of their parts 


In the second, are the Coleoptera. Le pidopte 


ra, and others hose larve are popularly call 
ed Caterpillars and Maggots The structu 
of these are extremely varied, but always m 
M l rfully adapt to their specific want 
We cannot of co e go into details, but wv 
in assure our readers that this is one of t 


| 


chapters in which they will find amusement as 


we is instruct ) 

The larva becomes a pupa; or, having pr 
tected itself in var vays, falls usleep or 
becomes torpid, to revive in its new and ulti- 
mate form. These also resemble their larve 
or not, forming two divisions; and within th 
dormant animal, the shape of the future one is 
found, more or less distinctly marked or deve 
loped And here also the details of forms and 
colours are so numerous and minute, that we 
must refer to the original As to the duration 
of this state, it varies from two or three days 
to months, and even years; but is very much 
regulated by temperature so that we even 
have it in our power to vary and prolong the 

fe of an insect. Though, in general, pupe 


‘ 
aormant 


ing, in a peculiar 
prepared 7 


motior 
rt 

} +} 
1¢ 
wn PD 

T r f 


ous details well worth 
] 


say, once tor ai 


apprehe nded, that 


liess, there are man 


arly in water, ar 


i 
When the time for ex 


tuded insect extr 


i 


owers; often by divid 


r, the case previous 
1 subject full of cur 
nsulting; and let u 


y 


lest we should have been mis 


the 


1antity of matter col 


lected in this useful work is very great, and 














we with which no entomolo- 


containing, as it does, what 





must otherwise be souglit endless volumes 
We would gladly have xtr ted some of the 
moet cu is irticulars, but they are all so 
’ y jong that we really t afford it 

The insect ex lded fro is pupa case or 
sta s now perfect and fin This is the 
Imago of entomologist At first, however, it 
s feeble and 1 t, and often pale and unlike 
what it w soon he Short wever, it ex 
a s ind sometime is il Dy magi appears 
to grow suddenly to much larger size, this 
happening in some cases, even within a few 


minutes It has been ascertained that this ap- 


parent growth occasionally arises Irom the ex 











pansion of ncluded air 
In insects, the female is generally larger 
than the male; the obvious cause being the 
. e required for the oduction of the eggs 
And though generally alike, yet there are 
some singular exceptions in this respect, both 
as to colour and form. The details of these 
fferences occupy a great number of pages; 
so that we cannot pretend to do more than 

barely mention the fact 
With respect to the ages of the perfect in- 
sect there is much lk diversity than in the 
some lve only lew ul 1K tie 
t I re ft ive PP KS “ ‘ 
i } s } the t largest period 
g \ I thot r vo excep 
t re named of a life extending to two or 
t < Une singularity is worth notie 
vn 1 18s, that the existence of the insect 
de pe ery much on the fact of propagation ; 
4 t us it is terminated shortly after that 
rence, t ne « mdently, be 
trac aeia 4 I Some fi; ] 
< ( a iD rediately after laying their 

erg 


We must pass on to the External Anatomy 


hough despairing to give any view 


whatever of it in our own without 





p it in reality impossible et us 
remark here, that the plates in this work are 
numerous, and executed with great care and 
beauty with that beauty which ts every thing 
on such a subject ——precision and t ith Most 
wisely, instead of overioading the work 
hadow and pretence, they are chiefly mere 
outhnes, exactly what such drawings ought to 
be, and which we should gladly see multiplied 
in every work on natural history. It is utterly 
vain to hope to describe forms by wv as alone 
an s tor that reason that ne-tenths ol the 
writings of naturalists are literally of no use 
whatever Une of these co yper-pl pages 1s 
worth a whole volume of talk 


ver the 
membranous 


The integument, Which is in @ mar 

external skeleton of 
: tough or 

ne gradually a shell, or a bone, if it may so 

be called Many, besides this, are clothed with 

down or hairs. The head is generally 


. more or less hard is to be 


harder 


than the other parts, and its figure is infinitely 


varied But it consists of a single piece, with- 
out suture, having apertures for its appendages 
‘ monly smaller than the trunk or ab 


domen. It is articulated in di 
ie thorax or middle 


ferent ways to 
segment, and its motions 


vary accordingly. being predetermined by the 
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wants of the anima! Of the organs, those of 
manducation and eating are very various, and 


| have even been made the groundwork an 
arrangement But there are two great divi 
| sions in insects as to this point, name mas 
ticators and suckers the tormer having an 
| Upper and an der lip, Unper and un 8, 
labial and maxillary palpi, and a ton nd 
| the other having but a tube, of various n 
struction, intended for piercing and sucking 
Of the former, some are also provided with 
teeth and others not The details t ai 
facts are given with great care and 





The term 
the head above the mouth, and reaching near 
to the 


nose 18 app 


antennge inciuding 












contain the organ of smell ind there is so 

another portion called the post ~ se 

which, together with the trons, can only be un- 

derstood Dy consulting the p is t 

we also reter to them tor the ns ol 

the hea that we Ly pass to the eye i f 

more general interest Of these there are 

three Kinds, simpie, congiomerat« ind coum 

pound The sunple eyes vary from two to 

SIAL l The te 1M 1eTs, have 1 ) 

spiders, 81x i r sixtee and when there 

are i I tie r t ft var n ma ituae 
ve is I ipe The « igiome i eves 

ire collectec t mass, wet 

mon observers, and are found in Lepusi 

Julide, and several of the S« 

lenses, though approximated 

urranged in different figures 

con pound eye which is nos 

great conspicuity in our con 

these, under the muicr scope 

hexagonal. The number v 

na horse-fly having been 

2 dragon-fly 12,000; while in 

have bee n counted being even still more nume- 

rous in the beetles of the genus Dynastes. There 

are some insect however, in which they do 

not exceed fifty Every single lens appears 

rather a crystaliine humour than a cornea, be- 

ing thickest in the middle, and perfectly trans 

parent ind beneath this is a varnish, to which 

they are indebted for their brilliant colours 


there ts a short 
of the 


these, which appear like so 


1, beneath this varnish, 


prisin entering the concavity 





many threads, being attached to a common 


nembrane as a bas Chis is very thin and 
bla dit forth threads whieh pass be 
‘ ~"* nd hb nd all,is a thin 
P ' n « h tic nerve Such is this 
mvyster 1 n bearing no resembDiance to 
the eyes of quadrupeds or the other races of 


inimais 


lhe stemmata of insects are generally pellu 
sid spots upon the vortex, commonly arranged 
in the form of a triangle. They are supposed 
to be auxiliary eyes, and it is also thought 


that they are intended for viewing near ob 


jects, while the compound ones are meant tor 


Swammerdam thought that the 
ntended for horizontal 


mpound eves were 


sight, and the stemmata for vertical. The 
stem : are 1 universal in insects; and 
t e is the most « mon number 





The antenne of insects are among the most 
f while they are 
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nearly peculiar to thie department of creation 
The limited number is two; though in the 
crustaceous animals they amount to four 


| 


There is a cavity in which they are inserted, | 


called torulus; and their substance varies in 
hardness, while the extremity is often softer 
than the rest. They are almost always placed 
be e or beneath the eyes, so as to be under 
their command ; but as to length and propor- 
their variety is endless. They consist 
in general of a number of tubular joints, so as 


‘ 


tions 


possess motion in any direction, these vary- 
ing also very much in form and number. Their 
terminations, in particular, are much diversified, 
and often very beautiful; and they are some- 
1es covered with down or hairs. 





I pass over some minute circumstances, as 
to this part of insects, the trunk, though r 
solv nto three ents, consists in ne 
ral of n tu ir ur es The prothorax 
varies mtu mh size ip irance ant en 

res un some cases, it for one ece 
with tl intep The sternum « sts 

r \ t ¢ neces ind ¢ mh the 
gy wertion t i pa f ke gs; but here also 
we st pass over t eecrint 7’ 1 t 
r hat we say @ word respé r tine 
the u , 

The general number of the rs four 
but there are some insects that ha nly tw 
i ytra gener partakes in its stance 

he covering of the a ul, var xceed 

n shape nd per res S We is In 
ornament, or s ture as it is calle und in 
clothing as we us colour, the latter of which, 
n Mav. is well known t extremely bril 
hant In some tribes, the term tegmina is 
ised for these upper organs of flight, and, in 
others, hemilytra The wv ng itself is general- 


ly membraneous 


nervures 


strengthened by tendons, or 


and contrived to fold up, In many 





cases, under the covers In the hyvme noptera 
and others, it is either slightly folded r mere- 
ly lie yack on the animal when not in use 





i colours present end- 


less det legs, the insects pro- 
perly so called, have only six; though many, 
popularly know y this name, have many 
more, a itin n the Julus maximus, to 
268 Their substance resembles that of the 
body generally, whatever this may be; and 
they commonly consist of five pieces, but vary 
exceedingly in length, as well as in the re- 


pective and 
pit 


Besides the parasitic 


proportions, forms, ornaments 

1e parts 

nsects to which these, 

ils, are subject, they suf- 

fer from var which may be called 
irgical and medical Among the former are 


like the larger anin 


,us diseases 


tumour besides such accidents as fractures 
und so forth. Occasional monstrosities are 
ilso found among them. An internal disease 
f so kind, producing vertigo, is also com- 
m rticularly an g ants and bees; and 
in ti tter t has been supposed to arise 
from r poisonous flowers. In the silk- 
w n it $ that there exist various disor- 
der ch iturally attracted the at- 
tentior f the iltivators The bee is also 
. to a spe of dysentery, which is 
ften very destructive to the hives. But the 
nost ext r perhaps, of all, are the in 
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vasions which the larve 
ichneumon tribe, in 
they produce ichneumons instead of their own 
flies; a fact which had excited the wonder of 
the ancient naturalists 

The senses of 
much discussion. It had been 
some of the older naturalists that 


undergo trom the 
consequence of which 


be en subiects 
thought Vv 


they did not 


insects have 


the sense of he ring but this power 


has been cle 


possess 


iriy proved in so many, that there 





is no reason to doubt its universalit Ot the 
four other senses, there ha been no doubt; 
but it has been much disputed respecting 
some of the organs themselve The chief 
disputes have reiated to th antenng® and the 
paip That the Tf ner are ¢ xploring instr 
ments of touch, in some cases, is certain; but 
they have, in others, been supposed to serve 
for hearing. by forming an imtermedium ot 
ommun it it t yrroper auditory rgvan 
The ex rime t 1uthors themselves 
ee to just this opinion It had been also 
thought that the vere factory organs, but 
Lehma is disproved this supposition. These 
2uthors also think, that it is by means of the 
antennm that insects learn to foresee those 
changes of the weather. to wl it is well 
known, they are so acutely sensible, long be 
fore those « s tually occur And they 
also conjecture, what does not: really seem 
improbable, that th intenn® are, in this re 
spect, electri rvans un t ws by their sen 
sibility to the atmospheric electricity, the ani 
mais ¢ cover these impending vicissitudes 
organs, either of taste or of smel ; is had been 
imagined by some naturalists, but merely of 
touch. With respect to the sense of smell, it 


has been supposed to be attached to the organs 


of respiration but th 


nced that it 


before us seem 
t head, in that part 


rie it 
and the 


authors 
convi lies in 


called the nose, or between it 


upper 
lip. And this opinion is confirmed by the ex 
of Huber 
} 


le the very organ itse 


periment at least im the case < 
bees ; wh 
of the common bury ing beetle. seems to be 
assignable, and to consist in two pulpy cushions, 
striated membrane; as it is 
the water-beetle 


insects 


covert d by 1 aiso 


found, under some variety, in 
und in other insects As 
tongue, oncluded that this is 
»f taste 


possess @ 





it is natu ly ¢ 
the seat of the organ 

About a hundred pages are occupied on the 
definitions of terms, in which, for the most 
part, the Latin terms are anglicised by means 
of an English termination; and a letter not 
much shorter is expended on what may be 
called classification, philosophical classification 
we should say his is a subject with respect 
to which, notwithstanding all the labour be 
stowed on it, there remain numerous difficul 
ties still te be overcome 

The History of Entomology forms another 
necessary, and to naturalists, of course, inter 
and this, whic bh is followed by 
i%th letter, relating to the geography 
und seasons of insects, nearly com 
pletes what may be called the philosophical 
part of this work. The remainder 
chiefly of practical matters relating to the best 
mode of collecting and preserving insects; to 
gether with @ physiological chapter, which 


esting letter : 


the 


places, 


consists 

















very properly given in Latin, and a valuable 
list of entomological writers 

We cannot terminate our brief review with- 
out noticing the references which the authors 
take frequent opportunities of making to the 
design and beneficence of the Deity, so con- 
spic isly displayed in this most singular and 


interesting division of creation We are. our- 
selves, convinced, that were there even no 
other object, were there neither utility nor 


in the study of natural history, it 
would, for this sole end, form an inestimable 
branch, even of general education, wherever it 
is possible that it should be pursued. We 
know not how he can ever deviate far or long 
from right, who, surrounded with objects in 
which he daily sees displayed the Almighty 
hand, must feel that he resides in the perpe- 


tual presence of the Omnipotent 





ee 
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NAVAL SKETCH-BOOK;; or, THE SER- 
VICE AFLOAT AND ASHORE. With 
Characteristu Fragments, 
and Opinions on Professional, Colomal, and 


Reminiscences, 


Political Subjects interspersed with Co- 
} } 

pious Notes, Biographical Historical, Cri- 

tres ar Illustrative By an Officer of 


London H 
dre B. Whittaker and 


Colburn ; 


S mpkin and Mar- 


Lanpiuepsers like us have no business to 
write Naval Sketches 


n ir power to review 


but perhaps it may be 
Naval Sketches tole- 
r y well, nay, Detter than any seaman in the 
fleet. The British critic-tar would astound 
perplex the reader by his profusion of 
nology, and set him completely 
adrift We n 
Neptune's m must make use of 
our own land-lingo, more or less generally un- 
Besides, 


nautical term 


ther-tongue 


derstood ashore seainans wit, ex 


cept in original Composition, is apt to take 
a k the sails of a landsman’s imagination 
Authors, in general, review their own books 


v ubly; witness our periodical literature 
Yet we could bet a trifle, that the clever « ap- 
tain now before us could no more keep his 
book in the mind's eye, without making lee- 
way. than we could wear his ship in a gale, 
without carrying away every stick. In all 
P ibility, the few nautical terms we have 
n ventured on are all misplaced and mis 
yet how expressive! Let a coxswain 
criticise, and he will curse us down to the 
lowest depths of the bread-room; but “all 
the ladies now on land” will admire our ge- 
nius, and own that no subject comes amiss to 
the Editor of Ebony ; 
Smollett described sea-life gloriously, for 
Smollet was a seaman. He was up to the 
whole thing, and Bowling 


surgeon, that there is any land. You feel as 
if you had been afloat all your days, and you 
have only to put out your tongue to catch 
His very boxing bouts on board 
ship are entirely different from those on shore 


the lingo 


Naval Sketch- Book. 
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as you will see, by comparing Randoms set-te 
with Crawley (not young Rump-Steak of the 
London ring,) with Strap’s turn-up in town. 
Smollett, no doubt, was up to the rigging in 
all its cordage ; but it is with the crew rather 
than the vessel that he deals; and the delu- 
You forgive the press-gang 
that hauled you away from the hop, and swing 
yourself asleep in your hammock, forgetful of 
wife and children. But Smollett wrote in a 
bitter spirit, and even in the intense truth of 
his picture, you desiderate that simple heroism 
that you unwillingly believe can ever be absent 
from a British man-of-war. The whole is a 
satire—yet even in a satire we cannot but 
love the sons of the ocean 

Cooper, the American novelist, a man of 
unquestionable genius, and himself a naval 
officer, (whether like our author an officer of 
rank, we know not,) has given us some spi- 
rited, even splendid, pictures of naval lite 
His individual characters are all somewhat 


sion is complete 


| exaggerated, which is a great pity, for they 


ur comparative ignorance of | 


are well conceived and contrasted; but his 
descriptions of all sorts of mancuvres, in all 
sorts of weather, and at all hours of day and 
night, are at once truly nautical, and truly 
poetic al We never were more interested in 
our lives than in his account of the escape 
(after a running fight) of the American frigate 
and sloop from one of his Majesty's squad- 
rons. The bearing down of a ninety-four 
gun ship, through a stormy and clouded night, 
is magnificent. Cooper exults, as he ought to 
do, in the glory of the American Stars; yet he 
is not unjust to the character of our navy, and 
there is nothing about him of the braggadocio 
He has doubtless been both in battle and in 
wreck, and is a man that would despise a cork- 
jacket. We hope he has not a wooden leg— 
but if he has, may he dot and go on for half e 
He seems a man worthy of having 
sailed with Decatur 

But what of the Naval Sketches? Why, 
they are excellent—often extremely amusing 
-the author is a genuine 





century 


son of a gun, and 
his volumes are worth purchasing We shall, 
therefore, give two or three extracts, mingling 
off-hand remarks as we jog along, and thus 
manufacturing by our jomt wits, a cone luding 
article almost as entertaining as a Noctes.- 

The author's chief object is to present the 
public with a view of the habits, manners, 
and peculiarities of the profession. That is 
und all mankind will agree with him 
“ that it is equally d stinguished by the splen 


right 


dour of its achievements, and the originality 
of its character—at once the essential protes 

tor of our mercantile enterprise, the nurse of 
British independent feeling, and the constitu 
tional security of our maritime greatness, and 
But the Captain is not 
willing to confine himself to that one great 


national prosperity 


and glorious subject,—(had he done so, how 
infinitely better had been his volumes 
he must needs enter at length into such tick 


—but 
lish questions as “ the redress of grievances,- 

the remedy of evils,—the suggestion of altera- 
tion or improvement in the principle or disci 
_ of the service,” which, he complains, 
1ave been left almost entirely in the hands of 
public Boards Now we cannot help thinking 
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hat the Captain, if determined to write on 
such affairs, should have come out with a first 
rate octavo, full of facts and arguments, blaz 
ing away trom every ler, and smashing the 
Admiralty, just as Lord Exmouth and Si 
David Mylne smashed the batteries of the A 

ot ies But, by the frequent introduction of 
such topics, and at times when you are no 


for them than for a sudden ser 
from Dr Clark, the I 
reader is so irritated, that he threatens to dé 
Barky leave the Skipper 
to his own lugubrious and out-of-tempore me 


looKiINg 


stainier amia 


rie 


and 


the 





ditations. He is a capital tongue at a tale or 
an anecdote ; and by tales and anecdotes might 
the “ habits, manners, and peculiarities of the 
profession” have been illustrated from stem t 
stern of his work. But no; he will “argufy 
the top and invoive you in the war of words 
Otten when you are 

Aboard a ship, on some calm day 

In nshine sailing tar away, 

Some glittering ship that hath the i 

Of ocean for her own domain, 
and u re on the best possible terms with 
masts and mariners, and forgetful of all th 
rnise s of the mud-world, the aut! slaps 
you on the shoulder, and awakens you out of 
your billowy panorama, by loud ejaculations 
ab t dry-rot, club-h uses patronagt levee 
day and the Quarterly Review On ne of 
those occas s, we flung him overboard, and 
as we were going at nine Knots, were not 
witbout hopes of the captain s bemg drowned 
but up he came bobbing, from ten fathoms 
cocked hat and epaulettes, and capturing a 
her op thrown over by “one of the young 
gentlemen,” he was picked up and restored t 
his Majesty's service We by no means say 
that he does not frequently treat the subject 
ot ance and reform with great spirit and 

vacit but it is done in a rambling imefi 
t way ind ieaves ignorant people like us 
in utter doubt ol re truth or faisehood of his 
serious charges, or jocular caricature But 
re i aunched his n ind we take € 
we find her, bel ng, that with a I t she 
will be found on th vaters alter many 
Her masts are rather taunt she 1s some t 
crank, meth ind rather too sharp tl 
bows—but sl carries a good weather heim 
notwithstanding I 1 at the wheel] kn 8 
t duty decer ) y si have a 
nr pe re s cru I i ! ‘ ne 
ip in ordinar y her er be tl 
of eing metam c d intoa New ea 
Old Bailey Hulk 

There 1s great character in what follow 

lid any of our readers not relish it, we 
nay no longer subscribe to this Maga- 

zine Better than any thing in Camoens 


"4 Melee Cormeallis's Retreat; with the 
first of June —A Galley Story 

That sailors are a remarkably plain, dow 

no man acquainted with their cha 


rioht race 


racter will deny. Devoid of all guile, a sea- 
man never seeks to disguise his object ; though 
he uy sometimes be found ‘ veering and haul- 





1: 45° le } - 
ng’ to get rid of some difficulty which he una 
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gines lies in his w 











ay 





His narrative resembleeg 


a ship's course working to windward, which 
s fain to yield obliquely to the blast, in order 
to weather her object indirectly, and fetch her 
0r » the end; fort igh in a conversational 
uise | nay make venty digressions, and 
fl ff in chase of « ry strange sail he g 
ns it. no ne s | run em dow 
than ! \ cl haul his wind,’ and resume 
his original cor is In the tollowing sketch 
ft Cornwallis's ce ywrated retreat 
Come, Jem, sp 1 says one of 
the tore astile ? { ne ght as 
were < 2 (_hanne 
fleet whict ere Brest ( € 
Je you ve neither tipped usa s t rs 
1s a twist this week Well, as its a fine 
oonught t it 8 8 Jem anda n sigt 
eefing P er. as that ‘ere 
ta ’ Jack it ia e ttn t 
lg ! h t LID } 
wit tw the t | do f 
fid 
We It I P t'ot 
git he was t iour Is aratie 
it it Bru ‘ venty-four 
B / if the B me if r 
1 ship a t v nor any oth 
warn the ! i y ty in bot! 
i b il t parece nd se¢ 
ta the ft " t ig il t tha 
shou t. « b ir ar yut 
a weath earing th anv fellow in the f 
We vou see the time I i we he 
t ’ ladron ¢ five sail of the YT, tw 
ite ind a brig, under old Billy-biue 
rave a fellow as ever wore a flag " 
we ere run n 1 wr the lan ” 
close oard the Pe Nl seA—t 
tre is they I t Fr ! 1 as i 
AUR r in By ~worag } ome 
gate mackel ont ywer ae t i us how 
the Fr } t ‘ res 
thirty sail of the enemies’ fleet st { 
on a wind, w f ch they cou 
Well, y I be you 
q } ther vas a tty f 
Sc 
W. thre or four ' ks ‘twixt the 
guns nthe main « K, wed got trom ) 
is € Ti trom (4 a « I may 
ih P f | don't t k r ed the 
Kren i Pe t t ‘ hy 
vin f 1 of if We 1 
is W t har »} ‘ | e on 
mis t n r as w iit 
isnt r th stain the tore 
\ Dy in war s f 
t \ trom ¢ er Xpe ence 
r i ece rv disp rt! irtinet, tor 
ent the 1 » is attached to a 
fleet, by perpetua makin d shortening 
8a t ‘ »h in her at 
B I cur coincidence 
that this ship, which will nd I 
history to have bee more I juentiy ? 
with the French than any other Br h 
of-war, shouk n the ship on boa 
which Bonapart k refuge after his fl 











ladder he runs aboard o’ me tail o’nend, 
takes me clean under the counter with 
one of his horns, and heaves me from the 
waist half way up the weather fore rigging 
over the heads of all the other topmen 
Why. Jem, a send like that was enough to 
ve started your starn-post,’ said one of the 
group which had assembled between the sick 
hav and starboard side of the galley-grate 
[t's as true as I’m here,’ said Jem, ‘and I 
took such a liking to the beast for it, that a'ter 
he was killed, cut up in the coppers, and his 
le hung out on the spritsail yard-arm, | 
gives a half pint o' grog to the butcher to 
ike a marlingspike out o’ the very identical 
rn what gave me the heave 
Well, howsomever, we clapped on the 
canvas, and badgered along, “‘ on a bowline; 
ul] night, as we stood at our quarters, we were 
nanuvring, and taking 


trimming, tacking, 
every wantage o the wind, what was weer 


and hawling just like the pull of a back- 





staytall oftner favoured the French— 
f t da you see, they weathered our 
wake, coming up with us, * hand over fist 


three different divisions 
Well, there was the Brunswick and we 
nthe Ruffin* lagging together astarn, (for it 
wasn tin the natur of neither to run trom an 
leet,) and, as they never larnt it from 
’ 





fore, no, not a leg would they willing 
budge. Both on us started our water, cut 
~nower-anchors away bundled o'erboard 
the its trom the booms, and did every thing 
think on to shove ‘em along 
Well, says Sam Smith, (as was one o' the 
Brunswickers afore, and quartered with me in 
the top at the time,) ‘Jem,’ says he, fixing his 
eve ke a firret, and fetching a heave from his 


heart, as he looked at the ship as his brothe! 


was killed in Jem, says Sam, ‘I've just 


the Barkyt was born to be 





been a th 
bang 'd.—l ou,’ says he, ‘ ay, six months 
" to your plush for it happene d that day 
| was cook the mess,’) ‘ she’s sarved out 
the same as the First o' June 

Ay, that was the day, and had more on 


em stuck to their birds like the Brunsiuichk 
there had been less breezes and bloody noses 
it Sallyportstairs.|| | shall never forget it as 
yng as | live; we'd been trying for three days 


fore to bring Crappo to box,‘ 


but ‘twas only 
eur weathermost ships (the Ruffin among ‘em) 
* An abbreviation for Bellerophon 
t Barky 


t On board a man-of-war, the cooks of the 


sailors’ slang for a favourite ship 


messes have a perquisite of the ove rplus grog 
that may remain in the “kid,” or can, after 
the Ip nas gone re und 

It is a well-known fact, that many hard- 
fought battles took place her 
boats’ crews of Lord Howe's fleet, after the 
action of the first of June. When Jack can- 
not have fight in one way he will have it in 


another 


between the 


" The reader will here perceive that Jac 


in his usual circumlocutory way, has lost 
sight, for awhile, of Cornwallis’s retreat. to 
describe the part the Brunswick took In the 


First of June, 1794 


top to be lagging astarn on the forecastle | what skrimaged at all on the first day; and as 
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for the second day’s work, why, the less we 
says of it the better. Then, you know, on the 
third and fourth, both flyers and fighters 
was humbugged with fogs . though the 3ist, 
to be sure, we might have brought 'em to a 
general scratch afore dark; but the admiral 
wisely refar it for daylight, for Black Dick,* 
you see, was summ’at deep in disarnment 
‘Howsomever, the first of the month was 
fixed for the fray About five in the morning, 
just as the fog clears up, there was the Ruffin 
first, as usual, with the signal flying for the 
enemies’ fleet in sight, nor’-west. There they 
was sure enough, about three or four points on 
the bow to leeward, formed in a long line-o 
battle a-head upon the larboard tack, and over 


their heads there hangs a cloud as black as a 
hearse; as if, like the morning rainbow,t it 


comed from aloft to warn the poor devils of 


their doom. Well, we cracks on, like “ smoke 


and oakum,” till we brings ‘em a-beam; when 
just as the bell strikes six, up goes the signal 
then for the 
‘yan to attack the enemies’ van,” then for 
the “centre the centre,” the “rear the rear, 
and for “every ship to break the line,”’ and 


to “bear up together a-breast 


bang her bird. Four signals was made one 
a'ter t'other, when one might have sarved; 
but the Admiral! 


shou'dn't mistake him again 


, you see, was detarmined they 
g I knows al! about 
you see, for inthe B. I was quartered on 
the poop at the signals. Well, down we runs, 
when the Admiral, both 
ways bent on a bellyful, makes the general 
signal for breakfast, and many’s the brave 
fellow that never bolted another Well, vou 
know, ‘twas no time to be nice for stowing 





three or four miles 


away ground-tier grub, so you may suppose 
every man was at his gun in a crack ; ‘and 
never mind, in closing with Crappo, if we 
did nt buy it with his raking broadsides How 
somever, we was bent on the same ourselves; 


for just as we was passing the starn of our 


reg lar anniversary in the line, and giving her 


1 job for the glaziers abaft; her second astern, 
thinking t ) ur hawse and bang it 1 t 
into Ir bows, puts her helm a-port, just 

the very moment we claps our starboard t i 
under the lee of the Shields,” so slap a vai de 
of each other we comes. as loving as a pair { 


: po : . 
pet devils There was both of us rubbing t 





ther o bends, hke a couple of rhters; and 
so close we clung to our i what we clawed 
like a cat, ‘twas mortally unpossible to hau] 
up one hail of our tower deck ports s te 
shorten the matter, Ww I ws ‘em clean out 
with the bulldogs, and sets to a-barking and 
biting like Britons. Well, the ship what we 
grappled was called lets e, was't the | 
or the la—th« ugh it must be the /ee t he 
sure Kase she was t leeward of we all e 
while.) ay, I'm parfectly right, it was t 
—the lee Wengure was her name, which sig 
nifies Wenge ince in E elish, and, with ver 
geance, she fought to the last 

** Nickname given to Lord Howe in those 


days 
4 rainbow in the morning 
Is a sailor's warning 
Il. 'Achille ; 
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«<'T was exactly four belis* when we open- 
ed our fire in the Brunswick, and at seven or 
so when the captain (God bless him) received 
his death-wound. If bravery is rewarded aloft, 
and sarvices of a seaman is not overlooked 
he’s sure of a far better birth above nor ever 
he'd a'got below But, bless your heart, he 





eame trom a boxing-t 
Hervey doesn't stand for fight in the telegraph- 
book, then there’s no other word in the world 
what does. But, howsomever, the Wengure 
and we there we was, tor three or tour hours 
hugging each other like a couple of bears— 
blazing away like winking, and pouring in the 


h ships were tarnd into reg lar 


z 


built riddles. Three times she set us a-fire 
with her wads, and twice she cleared the poop 


of a part of the 2th foot, (for you see wed 





then sogers aboard in leu of marines); ay 
and a fine fe w, too, Captain Jackson, as 
commanded tl party, Was Killed a igside me 
About fi bells in the afternoon watcht 

way goes our mizenmast, and shortly a'ter 
he Wer goa s fore and mainmasts Wed 
drop i. < wing to each other, to leeward of 
bot ie ind the pair on us falling into the 
trouch o'the sea. the lower decks of both were 
afloat fore and aft, from the water rushing 
ito the port Well, aterrible lurch breaks 
both ships adrift iway goes smack-smooth, 
eur st yard quarter galery, spare and best 


bower anchors. Many of our guns was disa- 
bled; and many’s the poor fellow what fell, 
afore she signified she certainly struck; but 
our boats were so shivered with shot, we 
hadn't one as could swim what could board 
her. so she was claimed for a while by ano 
ther, what had little to doin the business. But 
it warn t quite over with us yet, for, seeing 


s another eighty-four 





eur distress, down bear g 

on us th tour or five hundred men, cutiash 
nan in her rigging, besides what she d got 

on her decks. ready to board us Howsomever, 


yiter was bit, for Captain Hervey coming 
»in the Ramillies at the time, to back h 
poor brother, ‘twixt the Ram and the Rion! 
ie was taken herself. 
‘Well, by this, we fell so far to leeward, 
was urly cut off from our line—and in 
into it again, both the Queen, J> 





und ourselves, had to buffet through twelve of 


hips The Queen, somehow, 
red to manuver it, ‘sides the Charlotte, 
i a few other ran down to support her 


But as for the Barky—why, we as well might 
a-tried to have unshipped Saint. Paul's, or rig- 
red a jury-mizenmast out of the Monument, 
is keep her at all by the wind: moreover, the 
carpenter came alt to the officers, and reg larly 
reported ‘twould soon be all up with us, for 
the ship would sartinly go down, uu they 
didn't put her “afore it” so we was obligated 
to bear up at last. a step which the Ad 


. r 
mira] sartified himself; for seeing our condi- 
tion, and the signal what we made of unability 


to continue the action ip goes our pennants 
aboard the Charlotte to part company, and 


proceed for the nearest port But, mind ye 





Ten o'clock in the forenoon 
t Two o’ clock in the afternoon 


sed; for if the name of 
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we'd finished our work first, for afore we lo 

sight of the lame ducks, as well as them as 
was flying, the Wengeance disdaining, after we 
leaves her, you see, to swim any longer, head 
foremost goes down in the face of both fleets 
So there's an end o’ the first o’ June for you 
But let's see, where did I alter my course from 
Billy's retreat’* Oh, ay, where the Bruns 
wick and Ruffin cut away their bower anchors 
and boats. Well, you know, the Admiral was 
detarmined we'd stick by each other, so, to 
kiver us two bad sailing ships,t he changes 
our stations with the Mars and Triumph what 
brought up the rear. At one time, the ene- 
mies’ van thought to cut off the Mars. but 
they'd mistaken their man; for old Billy, at 
once seeing their manuver, bears right round 
up in the Sovran, and lets fly such a broad 
side among ‘em as sends them all staggering 
astarn: nor did they try it again in a hurry ; 
for, you see, they was puzzled a bit at the 
Feeaton a-head, what was all the time like 
another decoy duck, “letting fly her to’-gal 
lant sheets,” firing guns, and making all sorts 
of false signals to deceive ‘em. Howsomever, 


to make sure of his ships, old Billy again runs 
} 


down in the Sovran to support the Mars, when 
hailing Sir Charley, says he, “ Dont fear, my 
friend, have one, have all. We'll stick,” says 
he, ‘to each other like wax, nor wont go te 
Werdun|}| for nothing. What say you, Sir 
Charley?” says he. Well, he was as good as 


his word; for, by showing his pluck, and ma 
nuvering in the masterly way what he did, he 
saved his squadron, and escaped before dark 
the clutches of Crappo. The Mars and Tri 
umph bore the brunt of the business; but, you 
know, ‘twas only their tarn; and as one good 
tarn deserves another, “ take a tarn with that, 
and “‘ tarn in,” for the watch is relieved 

Is not that admirable Away with all the 
fine poetry that Horse-marines are made to 
sing, by chivalrous bards, when lying on ima 
ginary decks, beneath imaginary moonlight, 
on a voyage to the continent of nowhere 
Brown soap bubbles all, blown from the pipe 
of poet, for his own delight, and that « 
other grown-up children. Give us a ship that 
you can smell at sea in a dark night, almost as 
soon as you see her lights—no nincompoops 
with gilt mouldings and muslin mizenaail, but 
an ocean-roarer that walks the waters below 
her own hanging thunder-cloud, and speaks a 
language understood by all the nations. No 
fytte second—or canto third Dang your 
Spenserian stanza—your octo syllabics—your 
longs and shorts: your heroics and blank 
verse, feckless as blank-cartridge—but give 
us Jack himself, putting his quid in his t 
bacco pouch above his dexter or sinister jaw 
and lolling on a coil of cable—give us Jack 
we say, spinning a long yarn, faster than any 
backward pedestrian, in the walk of a rope- 
work, and interlarding his narrative with “ old 
familiar phrases,” redolent of pitch and salt 
petre, and of all the composite fumée of the 





He now returns to Cornwallis’s retreat 
t The Bellerophon and Brunswick 
Sir Charles Cotton, the captain of tl 
Mars 
Verdun rench prison 
































































ver mind the moon and stars, 





for they a I 
you as you can possibly be of them, and will 
never take the slightest notice of the affair, al 
though you should run down that pretty little 

that looks as if meaning to 
cross your bows, and then putting about to try 


ship-rigged thin 





you to windward In short. we desire nothing 
better than the above Galley Story, and yet 
here is perhaps a better The Ghost 


A Vou from the Dee p AG en 
What say you, bovs,. a K OF yarn 
one of the q 
indiscriminately the watch one 


urter-cunner 1ddress 





night 





soon as they were mustered Oh, let 
have a yarn, as we've eight hours in,’ replied 
ne of the topmen ‘ Bob Bowers will spin u 
a twist and away to the galiey @ group ol 
eight or ten instantly repaired 

‘Well, boys says Bowers et see 
what'll you have ’—one of the Lee Virgu 


the saucy Gees *— Com I'll give 

rsaucy (ree 
Well, you see, when I sarved in the Go- 
along-Gee—Captain D—— (he as was killed 
at Tr ifflyg ar aboard the Mars, s¢ venty-iour, 





iv. and as fine a fellow as ever sl 
t or fell on a deck There warn't a bet 
r in aboard from stem to starn He 


pped a 


a seaman’s duty, and more he never 


xd; and not like half your capering skippers 


hat expect unpossibilities it went against 
rain to seize a grating up, and he never 
flogcved a man he didn't wince as U he felt the 
lash himself und as for starting—blow me 


k the boatswain by a court 





if he didn't b 
martial for rope’s-ending Tom Cox, the cap- 
tain o'the foretop in Plymouth-Sound.—And 
yet he wasn’t a man what courted, as they call 
once desarve it, you were 





it, cocularity 
ure to buy it; but do your duty like a man 
und he’d sink or swim with you 
He never could abide to hear a man abused 
let’s see, was't the first or second leeftenant 
he says—no, twas the second—and biow me 
too, if I doesn’t think ‘twas the third—it wes 
the third, ‘kase I remember, now, he'd never 
2 civil word for no one Well, howsomever 
ou see, says the SKIpper, mo King the jet fte- 
! in a sneering manner one morn, who'd 
ust sung out, ‘ You sir!’ you know, to one of 


the topmen You sir, | mean,’ says the skip 


per, looking straight in the leeftenant’s face.— 
Pray sir.’ savs he. ‘how do you like to be you 

Well, the leeftenant shams deafness, you 
know; but I'm blow'd but he hard every word 
t—for never a dolphin a-dying tarned more 
ours nor he did at the time! But avast there 
it—I’m yawing about in my courst How 


ymever. von know tis but due to the dead 
ind | more nor his memory dcesarves sO 
eres try ag small helm bo—steady 
i We iknow. the G ong-Gece wa 
Jack’s fancy names for favourite ships— 
eG t Glenmore + |} tt 
i his far-fetched Malapropisin; the 
mn wh j e Use ot this express 1 W is sub 
sequently killed, as boatswain of a line-of-ba 


18 


| shining away, as forgetful of 
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one o' your flash Irish cruisers—the first o 
your fir-built frigates—and a clipper she was 
Give her a foot o’ the sheet, and she'd go like 
a witch—but somehow o’nother, she'd bag on 
a bowline to leeward." We 

‘ 





crack set o ship t the ti on the station 
Let's see, th \ t Le Revolushonee the 
flyer u knov hen t was the fighting 
Feeby—the da r 1 one two 
moreé y it Gee took the 
iin nh el l it ng 
Well, there \ . rusier or tw 
froin the stat 1. a tv the West Inger 
conve { \ » (t protect 
em, ¥ K i ne} vateers,) 
: t t e stull r ead 
1 Ly I ta { ist have 
Ou ipl pret tien, for! iy 
th e we ship , 
H sol y \ ered t 
o th ‘ t , ’ convoys. the 
is ver Vv g nere togell 1 COVE 
—nigh hand a hundred and eighty or ninety 
sal Let's see, there was the Polly-infamo .. 
sixty-four, was our comuinodore you Know 


and ‘sides we in the Gee, there was a ship 
Craratte.t and an ‘ eighteen-run brig Well 


we sailed with the convoy trom cove on St 
Patrick's day, with a stagg’ring breeze at 
east-north-east I}e was stationed astarn, t 
jog-up the dull-uns, and to ‘touch ‘em up in 
‘ter we runs out of one o’ your 


it has more lives nor 








reg lar easterly gale \ 
i t, and ng tor ever like a blacksmith’s 
bellov it b S iisell it, we meets with 
the tail L weste hurricane ne o' your 
sneezers, you know Four or five ot our head 


most and leewardmost ships, what tasted the 


thick on it first, was taken aback; two was 


dismasted clean by the board: but the Ge 
aiong Gee wa s snug as a duck in a ditch, 
never stra vuch a rope-yarn aloft, 
und as ticht as a tt “ 

Well, howsomever, we weathers out like 


a ‘Mudian; though we lost, to be sure, the 
corporal of marines overboard, as was consult 
ing his ease in the lee-mizen-chains. Well, 
a'ter the wind and sea gets down, the commo 


dore closes the convoy, and sends shipwrirnts 
aboard of such ships as needed ‘em most. Well, 
at last we gets into your regular trades, with 
wind just enough for a gentleman's yatch, « 

to ruffle the frill of a lady’s flounce: and on one 
o these nights as the convoy, you Know, was 
cracking-on every thing tow-and aloft, loc king 


ust like a forest afloat ve Keeping our sta- 
ti ustarn on ‘em top-sails lower'd on the 
> P s h as Poll Patterson 
tongue, and the moon as bright as her eye 
shoals of beneties pla ing under the bows 
what should | hear but voice a8 was hailing 
the shin Wi { never says nothing till I 
looks well around (for you see | had the star 
board cat-heac it th time so ly till | 
A judicious remark, though couched in 
h elv 1 i 1 it is now proved that tr 
built ships. from the difference of their speci 
fic gravity, by no means “ hold so good a wind 


is our oak “‘ men-o-war Polephemus 


Corvette Look-out forwar 


yk 


— 
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MST s 

































eee SVT aay. 








the larb | ‘ 

Bob, I s I ‘ 1 never hear n 
thing just now? Well, he scarcely axes t 
question, W 1 w hear ha t 


We ve ks br the f 
the . r 
ne 
« t vate 
W i | ) 
_ t W 

att t M 4 t 
of the | t 

o 4 | ( 
Tic t ep t 
Ve I f 1 a bit 
’ hl 

' i 
ar | ‘ ut tan r 
off WW tvs t W 
i ‘ ! tv t v 
t - G t t | I 





“ dont you We ! 4 t 
for someun t i : D i 
afeard ¢ f | 
h, » bees = " ‘ 
nest .t So I sit 
saniat o- i P . C26 e f 
low towing al ‘ h what v 

tr r ins Vv no end 
says I, 8 it t 
W s puts two t you see 
r to t \ 


} 1 n , yates 
mat r t t ked like ¢ 
. ‘ 
' tar en y ' \ ' 


pla gt ks on trave yon first crossing 
th | ‘ 

An exter rojection affix t 
fa p to give ead t rs 1 
ng rigging (the si 1 to ch the latter 


are set up or secured 
Chat part of a ship’sr gging most liable 
; 


or rubbed Is usually preserved b 


verboard in soak 





towing Ov 
Jolly—familiar appellation for a royal ma 
rine 
« 


Jack's slang for a marine, or soldier in any 


ape 





’ r 
tl Skeich- Bo 








the whole on it is th ~twas nO more 
than a chap of an apprentice, whose master 
had started* him that morn; and rather nor 
tand it again, he takes to his fins and swims 
fish to the Gee—mind! the starnmost 


pot the convoy! though his own was one 
/ 


i the headmost; ay, and running the risk not 
to tet is, you know, nor another chance to 
look to for his life.t And why ?—why? bekase 
he »phadan ive, sure she was the 
u 
5 } 


Were we a naval officer. our e consider 


' d be to nd a bad satler 
R n 1 siOW-paced horse is Dad enough an 
i that in walk tw mies and al 
the ! sé 1 sional ho 
' . ¢ 
d va 1 on a turn 


All things 


that ft d y du to give us the go- 
} ‘ ‘ ar t¢ ws Ve re nember bit 

wit tears exat hin our eyes, 
to ( ) t d tinker on his 





| ' t «¢ ter? in saw the ong 


it horizon. Before 


‘ $ ‘ 
we } r ember riding 
yht, ft L muidwite 
t R iour hobble-tr e 
ti 1 into @ gallop, had we 


be s yvour of expected heir i 

nt t the thron i th ealms A slow 
t likely to be 
inte ( Tt i n, would, to our t m 








eT S naturally piac id e even more 
, nd w fear we shouid get sulk 
Yet. t ‘ ch tul Sail th won't t 
r \ ? ‘ t n t ! or r ght 
the tu Lg rake it seven 
t vn », and br r up tothe 
t th-we “ K at 
fa i I ig t f ird, is soon 
t re , he jade won't ar 
W \ 1 ar 7 in a few 
fa st t ‘ tue coast. in 
nted to iinter s irt delight, she sulk y 
misses stays, and h rreat clumsy stern-post 
een tering the rocky tt ike a paviour, 
t er knees tu r iu 1 weaker, and 
} t to pieces in a 
that tt iost unaccount- 
etty t t each next day 
‘ clie t rs ew, without 
‘ ‘ yw tol every t 
ke that the is now ticking 
it ft s oF honest 1d 
tr i i e or two up the 
Noth rt ig ! orse than 
th et t ts to being in a bad sail 
ie t is poured nto 
, , > v snail by, 
t t ) t \ ed in al ; 
three r f ) Taking ] 
during the rest of t f t, which pr 
bably ter nates al t inset, it ng now ont 
minute Post Mer 1. We do not wonder 
therefor it the un | predilection for the 
Gree; there be nother blessing attending 
1er lor ‘ i tone, which our heroisin 
Beat g with rope end 
| ¢ The author served on board this ship at 












































has hitherto prevented us from alluding to 


namely, that if you are once to windward of 


an enemy who shows too many teeth in his 


nuzzle, you can laugh in his face, with a reef 


perhaps in your mainsail, and should you 
hoose to shake it out, why you run him hull 


jown in an hour or two, and falling in with 




















nsort from you had parted in a 
le 1 put ab rascal, and two 
together br r him L sh port. That’s 
ie Gee 
But now tor our third extract 
i Ga ey Story 
I tells you iat a-tis s often I told you 
- what y loses on one t V rains 
ve t'other. Overhaul both sides o' the bu- 
tarn in just ‘end tor end ind in spite 
Y your shore yr, K w-nothing growlefrs, 
you ll find a in-oO ir berths not so bad, 
ter all 
You may talk o’ the hardships of press ng 
1 man-hunting, and t kes of such lub 
rly prate; but if there's never no ent'ring, 
y the ll can you he t Men-o'-war 
tt innd well ur marchanmen 
Marcha en must have their regular convoys 
i they haven't, you know, then ther 
° r ov uD trac so. tak 
sarn how u or large, th 
King’s-Bencher a ng you can mend it Bear 
ip for Blackwa ship aboard of an Ingee-man 
and see how you'll be badgered about by a set 
‘ ir boheaing-hysun-mundt nit beg 
irs Get hurt m their sarvice se a finger 
1 by the chime of a cas he hold, ot 
f and fracture your pate, then 
see wiere s ir pension or * smart I'm none 
your arguh itors none o your long-winded 
weyers, like I ddy Quin the veeper r « 
s the captain o t i but ou LOW 
there s never VOorkKl t vind’ard of trutl 
I re ta i the t \ no, nota 
i ifloat in the fle has feit more o tie 
rouchs and t sin ths o the ervice nor l 
I is pre ae t s edl p 
ex and here I 1 ind as 
hearty as ¢ | iil 1a 
yarn, bu t t i ve you 
a twist ‘ 1 the 
W " , f ky t's ex 
on , , , coime 
t t Nov f s ] est 
by t We wes « i ile » was 
qs , a \ 
8 | y asn ' t 
tne sar U l 
fleet - ithe A 
. keeping 
[ I i l ‘ » Vv ~ 
f ‘ ’ r t 
f to the lle'd an eye lke hawk 
Hen went y a » he didnt see 
, s ther a to’-sail-sheet, a stay 
i not properly taut, or a yard not 
aquare by th fts. He led the boatswain the 
de e, and v he desarved it; for 
e was tix niv bad-un aboard He was the 
r t king chap you ever sot eye on 
Th he stood on his pins like the figure of 
ve ¢ ysized, he nevertheless w t 


Lunt as a 


ast. There was his head, too, all of a hoo 
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chin topping to port—a thorough-put in his 












starboard eye—and his mouth all awry from 
‘clue to ear-ring ) 
“Well, howsomever, as soon as, I may say, 
I was shipped—as I took both helm and lead 
I was put on the lk’sel at once 
“Soon afte es df the Baltic, and as 
I bevelled it a ery we t } } ids 
and moreov . et -a-sort of a fancy-inan 
th the First Le nnan | was clapt in the 
barge—ay, and I takes it, had oft’ner the sling 
ng of the Captain's cot nor his coxen 
We you know, for more nor five nor six 
montt every thing wa ing on as ga is a 
roose in a wutte when, <« ning vac t Spit 
head from a cruise, who should come off to the 
ship but the postman, fetch r me a iubbe y 
letter from me, what fix my fate For 
you see. the very d t i that I gets it 
s th irge, under irge of a bit of a boy 
went to wait for the Captain at Sally-port 
steps (the dev r into my head no 
sooner she gra t ind than out | jumps 
slap in the l ird-up tor the back o 
the point 
Well, there was the younke ng out 
( i ( ng eve W 
; ‘ ‘ with t st n I 
Ww ) nawnherry in ver 
ty ¢ 
Well, tl r t 4 col e | 1s 
to uke ) ~ ) d search 
for a Y s I elw 
” te t t : aw 
! r t i x ‘ ¢ en 
t. w fl " ; ( t “Caz 
) fT-1 nd 
tauthtt ‘ + 
towll r t iper pe 
ir t s, with 
’ t j | n doc a 
y i s v1 s se Dy tie 
oa I p I e, and claps on a 
‘ ) nat my rv | 
W AS SOON g larly a taunto— 
every thing taut tore-ar ift, and yards squared 
with M . for you see I'd lev land rten 
letter—lI st ‘esa bit o iT ve ] 
S¢ t i th t n glanc g at Mose 
s ig ta harp as a shovel S 
S$ h ra Gi eaman Moses s | ry 
I cu my ! t | pa ! 1 parson ‘— 
iip us yur dad iyvs | é say ¢ — 
ds i ce N 1 berth in 
tine We 1 lie iV, as fast as il 
t r vas ! \ Ez tM e piect 
I d che ice » a crack 
i t 3 running the rig 
4 t snt get wind il 
t i 5 that time, the 
rers were | t sharp for their strag 
‘ mo I ever, you know, as the 
ch did'nt wv until eight, there I w 
I cht up in M coal-hole, just like a col 
ier in the ‘ Lower Hope,’t waiting for the turn 
o’ the tide. We st I weighs, with Moses 
is pilot, when, after ‘backing and filling,’ and 
* Goss Gosport 
+t One of the lower Reaches in the River 


where merchantmen fre quentiy wait, v hen the 


sine Whe 
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boxing about every lane, what led to the coach, 
we c ] r just as she claps on her 


mes alongside he 


canvass Ye hove, there, coachee,’ says I, 
wha a—n ir es, forget you freight for 
you | was ‘shaking a cloth in the wind 
I ect for the church?’ says | 
( ft and let n aboard 
ibbe 

\V wer it 
tas | rit 
t it i 
‘ ; +! I 


but : et re f 
Wi we om thee fest lead ‘ 
( 4 hait-a I 
lI i t 
wa t WW “ 
t 

t 
} . _ 

We me t ten t tt 
sfter | en un 4 ‘ , th asa 
I s g ’ I i t m 
bo. t gs and | t K r 
comes off afte I wa 
1s | came aft, anc t 1 e nh try 
ing to st ’ ’ m i ) 
ag ‘ at ! 

‘ f 1 t r We ' 
what iv 1 to sa r 1 ‘ } ‘ 
Nothing, sir | N rvs he ndeed 
you re the last tl » iti rht would 
1a ru Hows eve say ‘ ly r 
it ha t ¢ 0 Ka 1 | must ike a 
Lm ple ! the nly ¢ ree I can take 
try ¥ ular rt-martia l 
n € athe y ( unisn I 
sboar ple Howsomer you 
} ! eve 10 use in pal ring 
lor fis ‘ d he was as good 

s r r ‘ ‘ nr eit with no 
n by the post | red for 
tr . 

VW u kr ¥ st is I was rig red. and 
re f t rn o the tria ul 
ta t ri it it o the after-cun 
ro T goes a ward the Billy 
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the second leaftennant, a midshipman, the mas 


ter- t-arm, 
bagnet 


three jolly 


( ross-examina 


' 


iarines, with belts and 


s shipped, two sitting aside in the starn 


sheets abaft, and one in the bow ta i” alt 
just like a figure-head shipped the wrong y 
, We as soon as [| gets irda ty 
J. at the ak } 7 
: [ ) t 
i y Calis the | cy 
vy. and } 
t t ‘iD ‘ 
} y 
it st ’ 
at . l y 
H i e bell rikes t 
, ve 7 ell ‘ the 
1 We i OR 
r \ rt th hire, tine 7 
i i t inder g lar ¢ 
there Sa i Ww n 
n y larboa ea 1 
tie \ lina K { 
4 W 8 
‘ starboard, as stiff a 
dship 
Phe re’ o’ the court was moored 
the top he tal the rest o’ the skippers 
n t t reguiar lines 1 th 
t | { \ ' t 
ti ace kK adder ha ead ove 4 
is 1 ac ha ‘ > WwW ! 
g lo pers, | Ww t the 
We 3s sft eT woking ft vin 
acK L 1 id e,”” as they calied hin 
Va Ly iay down the iw up the whol 
n em get } in nd, and tarns-to t 
vear (mutts g toget ike a parcel of me 
th par tos e out justice alike, both 
to ind to nate 
Phe was the skipper, standing in the 
mmodore s wake s he was parsecutor 
yu see, he'd to reg stand to what he said 
ind nobdiy the p r te w behaved, for never a 
iestion he asked more 7? a witness nor was 
ecessary to ich the cor rn Well, you 
know l was going to leeward as fast as a 
hay-stack afloat, | takes the advice of one o 
t apt ind axes no more o’ your tra 
V e-sailing! iestions ; for, you see, they did 
me more harmt enough So, as soon as the 
skipper’s palaver was over, there was, ‘ pall the 
capstern ind ear the urt, till the judge oft 
adv ce draws up maper tf i fellow, throwing 
Karect unt l ’ the 1 y o the court 
We y ik ‘ reads it alou 
un roth the t item t and sKiIppe 
j t few words in my fa 
tar t again for a bend, till 


is the sig 
e 









As soon as | enters the ca 











les from their native 


hey settles the sentence ,; when in I comes, to 
us | thought, my unfort’nate fate 


bin, and sees the 


and captains o the court, woking 


and as black as the d—! in a blaze 


on ‘em with their gold-laced 


giariy shipped some uthwart 
re-and-aft,’ says I to myself. 

all up with you, Sam’ —that s the 
rnal sul a gun'—(for, you 
niy a fortnight afore | was prest, I 
» put into Old Bailey-bay, as the 
l ying his cap to condemn an 
elle to death;) so, in course, | 


hipping f ser ipers was the sim’'lar 
somever, you see, J] was ahead o 
ut nstead of roiling round the 


( é ed to one hundred lashes 


vn h p No no, none o your 
s for Jack! If so be as I'd a 
the pper to a’ settled the score 
urved ut myself, I'd a’napped 


four doze! t the outside 
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THE VENDEANS 


vutumn of 1823, being at T! 
ved t vend the 1cceeding W 

s no several ulks of 

eat he } ent \ ¢ ys int 
trie ~ Spe ‘ 

en the t 1e heroic strug 
t a ilists f La Vendee in 
Revolution The face 

ve but little change 


t a I ecognise d, as I ex 
~ iny of the tragedies 
Me f the Marchioness 

n, with that faithful, yet 

while none but a sufferer « in 


il sorrow T yne who has 


{ interest, but for an ordinary tour 


SSE RSE ieW ittractions It present 


sion of low hills (or rather swell 


equal elevation, sometimes bar 
with a few patches of verdure 


partially clothed with heat! 


generally containing ster f 
ae nd tenced | t . 

exe he ‘ it ir ] < 

th tree vl Dn uld 

of ness and high cul 

branci bein constantly lopne« 
they can spread to any con rable 
trees are turn ed only with a scanty 
foliage, that seems at first view 


rrowth of a cold and unkindly soil 


stance it presents the shape of cy 
iged poplars, giving to the whole 
resemblance to a vast succession 
rds ; no inapt image of La Vendée 


. } 
vengeance of the Revolutionary 


leaders had been satiated by strewing it with 


The inhabitants are an innocent 


mple race of people, who seldom travel 


t 





farms; cheerful 


nite so wav as their countrvmen 
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n other provinces; grateful for kindness, and, 


ide as they are. s sceptible of attachments, 


strong and devoted in proportion to the nar- 





rowness of the circle within which their affec- 


Among the villages thinly scattered over 
these districts, there was one which I often 
lad formed an ac- 


ance with a gentleman of rather a sin- 





v ted ind in which | 





qua 
gular character, its only respectable inhabitant 
He was a thin, middle-sized man, who seemed, 
to judge from his hardy constitution and firm 
step, to be little more than fifty. though his 
face was so worn and wrinkled, whether from 
age, hardship, or sorrow, that he looked at 
least ten years older. He had come a total 
stranger to the village about two years before, 
and had purchased a small proper y in the 
neighbourhood, part of which he farmed him- 
self. Still he continued to reside in the village, 
where he practised as an apothecary and sur 
geon, though, as he never took fees from the 








lower ranks, and as there were scarcely any 
famulite # opulence within a circuit of many 
miles, every one wondered that he should have 
ttie« naplace so remote ands poor, that 
luis prolessiona 1ins uld ha ipport the 
expense I est ument He wa nown 
t be in gener ither straighte ‘ n his 
vith which, howeve h triv to 
( t ite mucl I narity n nen v 
} ‘ exceeding pop i 
) 1 hing a school, in wh took 
it terest, and which he visited d 
M. St. Julien (for so he w called) was a 
sensible well-informed mar id though he 
came to the neighbourhood a periect stranger 
to all its inhabitants, he se¢ weil ace nt 
ed with th | history t countr ind 
espe ully with t tr sact if the Vendean 
( itionary I er b which we 
t took ether [ ™ tec it a 
t which had witnesses e dee f heroic 
r es trocity, an et 1 & 
re lane y ple r n re t é 
r the fh sof the u ' K 
‘ te : times TI ' » 
ri the ti . 1 littie « é of 
hich he r the proprietor, had be ¢ 
‘ iriv unto it i dav. whe ia 
imied | \ to! farm, aiter he 
ul yr { Ked yn 
h ’ ‘ ; shes dt self, 
the ted to ik eit! with the land 
d or the « tor eg e me, as we return 
ed to the v t the ft wing account of his 
predece in the propert 
“ There is not at this da he began, after 
some minute e there is not at this 
dav a human creature in this country but my 


self who remembers Jose ph Tarrant, his fami 
ly, and his misfortunes. He was, as I have 
told you, a small proprietor, with little fortune 
besides the estate which I now hold. He was 
descended from a family who had once been of 
some note in the province ; but for many gene 
rations the Tarrants had shared the fate of the 
proud castle of their forefathers, the ruins of 
which are hardly visible on yonder swell; they 
had fallen down and mixed with the nameless 
mass, out of which, like all the great ones of 


the earth, they must have originally risen 


= oe 


ore, 















































52 The Vendeans 


They were, however, nach respected ; and Jo- 
seph, who was a man of strong sound sense, 
and who had contrived, with very scanty op- 
portunities, to acquire a tolerable education, 
was a constant and favourite guest at the 
houses of the seigneurs and nobles of the 
neighbourhood. Indeed, be 
there was a less marked distinction of rank (at 








wre the Revolution 


least in their behaviour towards each other 
among the inhabitants of this province, than in 

















ny other part of France. The landlords, even 
the highest of the nobility, would visit their 
te nts, converse h them cordially and 
and even occasionally take part in their 
ti nu nents You perceive that in my 
h e way | endeavour to hold up oid Cus 
t itt $s are sadly « ged 
M. Tarrant, with his wife, two sons, and a 
daughter, le in this retired spot, a life which 
might be well deemed happy, if to want but 
i t 1 t little sur ied, be a test 
ol ’ Ss r ed ised to say, sitting 
with his wit nder that irge ¢ 1 yone 
A 1 st el nat wa ne s 
t nd Kir on ¢ ig liyvatth nb 
h are! t | t I ‘ nu a i A re 
t elf of making h Henri an are 
is rive ! ( rra ah ease l 0 
c ig 1 di their 
uld nota ! ! ( 
ty rine, an addi 1 tk enjoyn it 
rh was indeed hisTr ng wish hi 
\ ss, for it flattered at once his f 
e and his partialities er. He 
cied that he saw et y ma of ger 
b eldest and I i DOY ind ! 
c as ung t ve he ¢ hed 
‘ t i eo itt { ud ~ 
Poe ‘ry } ital ir t r y fF | il 
t n fortunes of h ! He th t 
eda at he could spa ym his imme 
t I . um H 3 icall ind 
to th t y ced the int 
eats of M G : s two other « 
dren. He d not to yive t t 
a ntages W i var et r 
chase r Hen + ' ed depriving 
them of those which were indispensable for 
tie e ication, t t iting jairlyamong all 
his children s i uns of equal instruction a 
his fortune allowed. He lived to repent his 
er r 
I knew Henri from his vhood. I speak 
from memory, and at the distance of five-and 
thirty years; but he then seemed to me, with 
much v¥ tilit to poss ialities that nder 
, us culture, might have ripened into vir 
tues fiis cmiet f t wa in extravagant op 
T Lor his ¢ power which not only made 
him careless of th T iltivation, but led at 
tunes to amui ) stubbornness of condu t, very 
inconsistent with his usual, and | believe his 


ral, temper, which was frank, generous 
and complying. The excessive praises lavish- 
ed upon every instance of success in his studies 
made him negligent of deserving what it was 
go easy to obtain; and the extreme indulgence 
with which he was treated, showed its fruits at 
a very early age in a pettish intolerance of all 
contradiction. He certainly had talents; but 
repared to 





when, at the age of nineteen, he | 
eave his father’s house, to pursue the study of 











the law in Paris, 


gradually and 


Ww 


‘ 







information not obtained 
th patient attention, but 


snatched in fits and starts of brief but intense 
pplication, was in part forgotten, and such as 


he retained floated in lights and shades over 


his mind, enabling bim to do little more than 
dispute with that positivene which is the sure 
mark of hali-knowledge 


Long before 
s 


ture his father 


the period of Henri’s depar 





had become conscious the 
mistake he had committed in his son's ed 
tion, and of his justice t hildren 
He was a man L ser Ss r a reii 
g:ous turn, and some trifling acts of disobed) 
ence in fis fav e DOV Bt ec t on yu 
retribution for ! errors as 4 parent, and an 
omen of future and still more bitter disappoint 

in the conduct of fis so! LOW 


ments He felt 


Keen is the sense 


of ill reguited kindness 








feeling which it is in all cases hard enough to 
bear, but which wound th a ven ior 
which nature afford ( e, when it stings 
the he iP ‘ Ih C8 os iflec 
t e he i r ) 
¢ \ } 
ve i ‘ to J ‘ 
) ) r yat th r } ae 
, eas { . 
p 

ly t Mad Tarrant hac t 
than share : weakness Hi 
ha een rath ckiyvwhnen a nfant ad the 

i ‘ et n ave him an 
r r afl A t ne till 
Miu Y ea e ore up to 

anhood Besid ) personal appear 

‘ the l { brother. and 
Viada l'arrant ‘ 10 

nt i un 1 ‘ I 7 ¥ ? € 
er t beloved ch 

but t ugh Hy had been spoiled by in 

' t t destroyed his affections 
ti t the t yel actuaily vicious, 
t ) t t be was enera 
J “ elfwill ; but the 
heart s ] t j the time ap 
p ches } 1e W t K« i gy acieu t 

I nh Y to the hau ind th 
I ( Tt his Dovhooc he betraye i i 
ness and te ! temper, trom which! 
father formed t ost flattering auguri it 
SE 1ed as if, 1 onc ng 01 m part 1 
his past condus I 0 refiections charged 
I m WwW t : la t I i it ae oc to at { 
in the short space ¢ ng which is! to 
r n with i \ 

The ] hoi Oct ( 1700 was the day p 
pointe rl The prees Ly 
W y er and sister in preparing 
matters tor his journey a task which isa 


ways a painful one, e 


sister, wh i 
continued the ¥ 
wher e a 

his trur 


wing his te 


cheering them with gay 


a merr 


er period t 


ven when triends part tor 


in three years, the time 


ich Henri was to devote to his professional! 


He 


was the darling of his 


in turn tenderly loved ; and he 


r 


ay in the apartmen 


with theirs—sometimes 




























































































The Vendean 103 
: | in these comforting topics, but Ma “ Henri approached his father, but he did not 
e Tarrant could not There seemed a load | nceal his emotion 
upon her heart, heavier than the mere thought “ «Cheer up; cheer up, my boy !—We shall 
the present hour could make it, and appear all meet happily yet. It is not manly to griev qi 
r to take much of its weight from some sad so for a three years’ absence Many 
forebodings, which she sometimes expressed may, doubtless, happen during that tin ry 
for whic h she knew not how to account, but | hope —I hope 
” h she could not stifle It { neflectual effort at firmn 

Such hours as these, my young friend Nature burst her way ind before M. Tarrant i 
continued M. St. Julien, “ full as they are of | ceased to speak, the n and the father were 4 
, ful tenderness, are some of the purest, the | sobbing on ea t] bosom ; 
holiest. the best of our existence All the “< This ¢ I d M. Tarrant, aft ‘ 

luices of the affections are opened, and the i few second ilgen And vet I believe i 
heart pout ut the full t f its ¢ tior I dy holly suppre it. Look rounc 
vast . by that cold and hardening moc you, Henr see these streaming eyes ;—hear : 
ery. with which the world, by an absurd and the sound of Ir sist und your mother’s ' 
cruel inconsistency, seeks to extinguish the weeping e the v ikness of your el 
feelings t t every human creature in it at not more firm father and, oh, my child! re s 
some til r other lovesto cherish. It is to | member this hour iy the time never com - 
times and scenes like these that the mind will | when your heart can tell you, you do not dk 
t th a sicke! g sense of reproach an St et fondnes ; ‘ 7 
tion, when consci¢ points to m H mk upon his knees at his father's ; 
t ‘ miitte bout to be « imit feet; but he l r utterance Per 
lld give shame and rrow to those haps no y th ¢€ a more sincere an 
who. at e such time, have joined with us earnest V than he did at that moment, nev« 
ot pure and earnest afiection po iti to torteit is title to those affections, for t ; 
Providence ioulds and governs nations ot which it seemed that this wide w 
that domestic vinpathies fence di ld afford no compensation ; 
that t iild who is rear Henri,’ continued M. Tarrant, ‘ attend t 
é ' h pa ts’ eyes, and in cor f I have delayed till this last hour to off 
e re I to him in blood and ! not the injunction or commands merely, ¢ 
cart ¥ 1 him t $s gray trai | 1 lea yut t earnest and solemn reques 
{ . f xious parent. You are going to a 
d ) gg whi 1 no mie I t tempta ! f all kinds From 1 
‘ eve \ I t iit t in Grod, your religion, a ‘ 
can ‘ I hav igo n 10V moral habits in which you have been re 

t. Henri 7 er wholly lost the re ecure you. But there are two da ty 

ibrane f ‘ of the evening that I he ve you my parental and so i 

d it warning to shun: the gamblu ‘onrpanies,- 

I fa y, after they had finished their Irseric son and the s« d,—t] 4 
fr | and early supper, were collected u 1 t Var d the political clubs that i : 
seats drawn round a large parlour window id are now forming there {s to gaming, 

thin which it was M. Tarrant’s custom 1 | Henri, hall not now urge the miseries t - 

mer and autumn evenings, to sit upon i which it lead iften and often I have spoken t 
rm-chair with his family about him, looking | you on this them but remember, that what 7 

it the various arrangements made at the ap rive you for your support, and to defray tl f 
yroach of night upon his farm, of a great part rges of your studies, is wrung from our hard d 

which the windov iffurded a prospect Sit us If you remember that, | know \ 
Their family meal had been si t and mourn llr r put upon the izard of a die, w 
ful.—for it was the last, for three years, which 1 ther only affords you at the expe ‘ 
Henri was to partake with th ind they ma rivat $ Beware, then, on that < 
continued for some time gazing upon the little | count, of the v of gaming; but beware of it ; 
idscape of their native spot, over which | fort als that of all the vices which dé 
night was now drawing her curtain. The moon | base human nature. it is perhaps that whici 
had just risen, and shone full and « lear upon steels the heart in the hardest insensibility to 
the thoughtful group; and now and then show all the charities and sympathies that make the 
ed, by a tear glistening in the eye, or falling | world worth living for. Politics you will learn, 
upon some part of the dress, what were the re is you learn the laws and history of your coun 
flections which er ged them all in common try. Go not into these new « lubs and societies 
he hushed stillness of the hour, broken only | Your ancestors fought and bled, and sacrificed 4 
by the bleating of a sheep, or the rushing of a | their fortunes and lives in the cause of loyalty : 
little waterfall that tumbled and sparkled atthe | Do not tempt the danger of being perverted 1 
bottom of the lawn,—the pale pure cold light of | from this sacred cause ;—a cause dear to all 
an October moon, looking mournfully down | true Frenchmen; a cause which patriotism and 
from a ¢ r, and, as yet, a starless sky,—were | religion unite to consecrate. These new phi- 
so much in charac ter with their feelings, that losophers who would change, or, as they say, 
all were disinclined, by speaking, or by moving, | reform a condition in which we have been glo 
to interrupt the silence At length M. Tarrant | rious as well as happy, are to be feared in this, 
spoke :— | Henri,—that they are levelling their deadliest 

Henri, my child, ‘tis growing late, and you | blowsat religion ; a clear proof that they attack 
have still some arrangements to make for to- | the state more through a hatred of piety than 
morrow ; me near me from mere hostility to pretended political 





— led yine aiid 
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buse Chev are :utious and moderate ing mortgaged part of his little estate t 
t not st t here are signs as if swer these unreasonable calls, pointed out the 
4 t i e at hand. Keep your ib ute impossibility of supplying farther 
hn I ma ur nta nate sums from a property which was now becom: 
> i tr tt t ificient even for the decent support ot his 
d é J *» Tarrant te family, Henri wholly dropped the correspond 
t t t i ‘ f He changed his abode in town; and 
" ' which } t h M. Tarrant, almost distracted with ap 
) eath prehensions of the death or ruin of his child, 
¢ te repeatediy ft some ft the few persons 
t Knew Pa he eived n tidings of 
I to | I f the Henr rhe re ! broken out. and 
p t M l'arrant : prev ted from quitting his 
t ! t wn dis to! pe nal inquiries for | 
‘ ‘ ' me After ad of anxiety and ex 
But tat seemed to him but too probabl 
! t tH 1 ! e of e rey itior 
t t ! per ed inone of the ma 
tre i 
ts HH | 1 the revolution 
i t put I had ¢ t 
, t t He l | ent of his early 
g ' : 
‘ sort ( ( ) tm r 
t x fe ea \ i f ned t flord 
f ' e took. h 
1a ‘ t r ad rn ‘ 
ea D his 
be Ss f r spirit | it 
time I t changes, worked 
I zans, had contrived 
‘ " nts of private vices 
eT t t t t . igfT ri y 
e ep t | ‘ te i ent of various 
7 1 the ing and unwary 
’ t when their vict 
: i tt f f ( pract ad there 
! | t tine n iny pursuits the 
I s tf rupters hur 
} ; HW vd of revolutionists, 
é t t ite and colourin the 
re with the language and 
¢ phil t! vy and pa 
re thu . It was at h a place and 
» a i t t He ecame ilected with the cor 
iw f ta rep f ! He had n 
’ et ) ’ s wi ) ( f " to visit a va 
¢ ‘ } t ( 1 favo te place t re 
or ¢ d | t st i ue } tt i nate associates The 
t] f their proceeding ecolle r’s last words stung 
ed t e! ‘ ent but he ent deter ied 
y at fire i f 1a t ter i ti res ion I 
per ‘ ha 1 the ft ‘ et he found 
he et Vv | t t ! ‘ t th int the pra 
fu € : repa tice 1 ~ sort i lounge 
the care ! t To d looking but refraining 
He ib ) ss which he pe | from pla ime tamiliar wit! 
ce ed his l ferred I his these sce t it norrors t 
father. served to pr ! tl watchi uare him: | : eshold of the tem 
which he held h actions But his habits ple of f i it t ge before he be 
had not been tor ad ior continuance of self gan the wv I ull but himselt 
restraint Warm as iffections were, they practis vi " t, he yielded t 
were t str I cope v ith the mon the entreatie tne l rement, and the r 
t elt-w ha en nourished within | dicuie ol s t d in a little time be 
him f d had grown m strength ume a const t at the gaming-t 
as he had d ge His letters, to He had, like f ers, his vicissitudes { 
“ sthe en 1 trom his departure good and ill fortune ing exhaustes S 
became rieif and jnent After some father's mea even ifterar 
time t else than notices of f ill-luck, staked I upon a sin 
the expense fa Par and pre ng de gle cast lost it it lt moment ot 
mands tor ey At ngth, when M. Tar ness and tempest of the passions Virtue had 
rant, afler many remonstrances, and after hav lost her habitual hold, and he was like a sk 


























on the waters, unoared, unruddered, and 
manchored—ready to move as the current 
tight drift it. His companions adjourned to a 
bouring political club. He walked with 

e crowd, and assisted in one of those stormy 
and portentous debates, which so often ended 
n maddening the auditors to a resolution, 





re mptly executed, to commit, as € ssential to 
he common weal, some instant act of lawless 
violence The meeting broke up in tumult; 
the members proceeded in a body to their work 
of atrocity; Henri, fired by example, and des 
yerate at his state of total destitution, which 
eemed to leave him no refuge but in the pub- 
ruin, joined in their wildest excesses, and 
became too far committed to avail himself of a 
x1oment of repentance and reflection, even 
were that moment allowed him—but it was 
not. His sanguine temper had made him a 
eader in the disorder which he at first only 
hought he shared; and he was obliged to 
take an active, though subordinate post among 
the faction which he had joined. The speed 
ith which a character can be changed in 
mes of public convulsion would be incredible 

f facts did not terribly attest it. At the mise- 
ible period of our revolution, I have seen the 
iildest and best natures so soured and harden- 
i by atrocious usage, or by a familiarity with 
rimes which they were compelled to witness, 
or driven, at first, by the force of circum 
tances, to share, that in the end they seemed 
» have the tempers not of men, but of demons 
But civil wars only make that more glaring 
ind manifest which occurs less obtrusively in 
€ most quiet times Character must ever be 

e result of habit and example; and he who 
trusts his virtue in the neighbourhood of vice 
vill find, that the diseases of the mind are but 
o like the contagious distempers of the body 


as infectious, and as deadly 

So it was with Henri Tarrant. For a while 
e shuddered at the deeds which it became his 
art to assist in perpetrating. He objected, he 
remonstrated ; but he only made himself sus 
pected by his party, who talked of treason 
when he spoke of mercy or of justice He 
found himself, therefore, obliged, at first, to 
abandon humanity for self-preservation ; after 
some time, his conscience ceased to prompt 
when he ceased to listen to its dictates; and at 


length he became a proselyte to the doctrines 
ind arguments which flattered him, by seem- | 
ing to excuse or palliate the courses that he 
onsidered it impossible to avoid. Paris, how- | 
ever, was a place so dangerous alike to those 
of moderation and humanity, and those who 
adopted measures of the sternest rigour, that 
e seized the first opportunity of procuring a 
commission in the revolutionary army, and 
was soon after ordered on active service 

“In the mean time, La Vendée had become 
he theatre of a conflict as singular in its cha- 
racter, and as sanguinary as any which history 
records The people ‘of this district were 
equally remarkable for their primitive and 
imple manners, and for a strong attachment 
to their religion and to the persons of their 
lergy. At first they regarded the distant din 
of the revolution as they would the sound of a 
emote torrent. They were peaceful and con- 
tented, and exempt from many of the abuses 
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which prevailed in other parts of France 
They therefore felt little interest in the politi 
cal changes which were occurring in the me 
tropolis. But when it was attempted to put in 
execution the decree, suspending and degrad 


ing such of their pastors as would not take the 


revolutionary oath, which the clergy of La 
Vendée, almost to a man, rejected, the people 
became frantic. The lowest ranks were the 
first to arm, and the gentry 
staunch royalists, but who feared that the 
country was not yet ripe for revolt, were in 


some instances compelled, against their de 


who were mostly 


clared wishes, to head a populace, excited to 
the highest pitch of enthusiasm in the cause 
of their king and their religion 

The peasantry in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of M. Tarrant, were distinguished 
by a more than ordinary degree of activity 
nd ardour They were foremost among 
ose who gained the first considerable ad 
vantage over the revolutionary troops. M 


Tarrant had, by the universal voice, been 
chosen their lea r ind, forgetting his age 
and the infirmit which were growing fast 
upon him, he displaved in the field all the 
eager vaiour of t e st utest and youngest of 
his followers. His n Gabriel, too, rendered 
important services 1d when the youth dis- 
tinguished | self by some signal act of 
bravery, the old gentleman would cry, ‘ Well 
done, my dear boy' Right, Gabriel right my 
boy! But where is Henri—where is Henri—if 


he be indeed alive, that he is not fighting by 
his father’s side in such a cause as this 


‘1 need not detail to you the successes and 





reverses of this miserable and hope less con- 
test After prodigies of valour and patient 
suffer ng, the unhappy Vendeans were over- 
powered by numb rs. The vengeance of the 
victors was ample and terrible. During a con- 


siderable part ol the war, no quarter was 
given, and at its ¢ e the tace of the country 
presented only one wide succession of smoking 
ruins. The streets of every town which lay 
in the march of the merciless conquerors, lite- 
rally ran blood After the decisive battle of 
Chollet, a mixed and harassed host of upwards of 
eighty thousand human beings, of all sexes and 
conditions, sickly and decrepit old men, weak 
and affrighted women, half-naked and famished 
children, wounded peasants, and the remnant 
of them who saved their lives and arms in the 
battle, rolled on towards the Loire, exhausted 
by fatigue and hunger, but seeking, like a 
drove of panic-struck and hunted cattle, some 
refuge from the dreadful scourge that followed 
fast behind them. M. Tarrant had been 
wounded in the last engagement, and with 
difficulty made his way among the crowd, sup 

ported by his danghter, who, in the midst of 
these terrible trials, never lost her resolution 

Madame Tarrant, who had been for some 
months rapidly declining, was assisted forward 
by her son. [ nfortunately, they deviated a 
little from the track of the other fugitives, 
hoping, by following some of the by-roads 

which Gabriel thought he knew, and which 
were little frequented, to gain more easily the 
heights of St. Ferment, the point towards 
which all were hastening, with the design of 
escaping across the Loire. They proceeded 
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‘onsiderable space onward, the high ground 


which was their land-mark being hidden from 


their view; but they missed their way among 
he lanes and valleys with which all this coun- 
try abounds, and when they believed they had 
nearly reached the point of rendezvous, they 


pon the bank of the river, 
from their place of re- 





found themselves uy 
ipwards of two miles 
fuge At this moment 
ed them in great trepidation, crying, ‘ The 
The Blues the 
ed 


5 
y chharen 


several peasants pass- 


revolutionary sol- 
and urging instant speed,-- 
d M. and Madame 
it the same moment,‘ We must pe 
escape while you can it 
of life Gabriel look 
het Ferment 
the first body of 1 


0) 
Fly, a 


nt, 


ere cai 
¥y. m crie 
events 
and death 
ghts ot St 


was a2 moment 


d towards the and saw 
gitives safe on the opposite 


ink of the river, and the rest following, ap 
he peasants who moved 


ad- 


; 4 
irently unpursued. 7 


vast them urged to the young people the 
One 


was a 


vice which their parents had given 

them, who remonstrated most strongly 
neighbour of M. Tarrant’s, and he even caught 
the arm of Marie. and strove to force her away 
For an instant, Gabriel seemed irresolute, but 
he lance at his sister, and that glance 
Her arm was clasped round 
her mother’s, who at the sudden alarm would 
ave sunk, but for her support; and her eyes 
were cast upwards with an expression in which 
was blended with humble and 





cast a 


nim 


connhrmed 


fixed resolutior 
devout resignation 
Here 
party of the Blues 
ithe r a few yar 


remain,’ said Gabriel, as 
ippeared on an eminence 


distant. ‘ We shall 


then, wt 


1d as 


together 


ve r dle 


ilionary troops were 


euarding 
i guarding a 


number of prisoners whom they drove for- 
vard laden with forage. They stopped short 
pon seeing how near they had come to the 
flying host, which was crossing the river at 
St. Ferment, and as they were but a small 
party, sent out to scour the country for provi- 


sions, they did not choose to approach nearer 
rment, lest they might fall in with 
some straggling band of their opponents more 
own. Two of the fore- 
Tar- 
com- 





to St 





umerous than their 
ifted their sabres to cut down the 

nts; but another called out that the 
manding-oflicer, who was at a little distance 
behind, had given orders to spare, for the pre- 
sent, all the prisoners they might meet, in or- 
der that, by distributing among them the bur- 
ns with which the were 
verladen, they might proceed more quickly 

to the town to which they were to return be- 


10st 


ae other 


wretches 


fore night, and which was several miles dis- 
tant. The Tarrants were then loaded and 
driven on with the rest of the crow*. Marie 


und Gabriel asked for double weight, and im- 
lored that their aged parents might be freed 
from burdens which they could not bez but 
they were answered with sabre-blows from the 
soldiers, The old man, and his sick and feeble 
wife, were compelled to bear their load with 
the rest, and the whole group moved towards 
the town, the prisoners being goaded on by the 
swords and bayonets of the soldiery. What 
vould have been the agony of this aged couple, 
bad they known that the troops who inflicted 
pon them were commanded by 





these tortu 


res u 


of 


| of the moment 
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their own son! Henri Tarrant 
if the party But m, during this 
march, was some hu rds to the rear 


and his miserable parent > spared the an 


guish ol the discover 
When they 


ing unloaded, were distributed, 


reached the town, the prison 
with 








out food, among the houses of a large square, 
which the sword had cleared of its inhabitants 
during the 
for the victims until th 


day; and which served as prisons 


, 


it 





savage guards, to 


use their own language, ‘ had leisure’ to des 


patch them 


m 


It was tl 
war, to 


the 


1e practice, during this uman 


gn 


the 


in oticer and his party, during 
task (as the phrase was) ‘ of 

that is, of butchering 
blood. About midnight, 


ISsi 
night 
tine 


clearing prisons ; 


the prisoners im cold 





the cries which burst from several parts of the 
square, announced that the business of slaugh- 
ter had begun. House after house was searched 
und cle The officer (it was a part of his 
ordinary ty) preceded the soldiers, opened 
| the door, and directed them in their bloody 
|} work They had visited all the houses but 
| one, and as that stood at a little distance from 
the others, the soldiers wert retiring without 
having noticed when their captain, who 
had approached, and discovered that it con 


tained some victuns not yet immolated, called 





the soldiers back, entered the house, and as 
cended the stairs which led to the room where 
the prisoners were confined. A broken do 


nalilec up to 





them, and, | 
teeble tor the exertion, they 
it 


| had been secure 


the 


| might 


not been too 


have tor much difh 
for that 
part of the square had been left nearly un- 
guarded. They did not appear to have made 
any such effort. T officer looked through 
the chinks of the shattered door; the moon 
shone full in thr a barred window; and 
Henri Tarrant (for it was he) saw by its lighs 
his father im mute anguish over the 
body of his mother, who seemed to have just 
expired in the arms of her children. Time 


So sudden, so 


down without 


n 


| 


culty, and so have probably escaped 
} d { 


bending 


—but it was lost 
very, that Henri gazed 


for a few seconds 


was precious 
appalling w 


on stupidly 


as the dist 


| The spirit has fled to its last resting 
place,’ said M. Tarrant, lifting his face up 
ward. ‘Soon shall we all meet there. Provi 
dence is wise, my children, and we must not 


murmur.—Henri! Henri! she blessed you as 
she died Would to Ged that I, too, before | 
| die, could see and bless you!—Tliree years 
have this night passed since 
“ Henri was awakened to the passing peril 
He essayed to rush down and 
but a file of a serjeant 
six grenadiers had passed quickly 





order off the 


and five or 


soldiers ,; 





up stairs, without knowing that their officer 
had entered ind though they bore lights, not 
observing him in their haste, they overturned 
him in the press. What followed was the 
work of a moment. The door was burst open 
at a plunge. Marie, when she saw the soldiers 


upproach, flung herself between them and her 
father; but her cry of filial anguish, before it 
was fully breathed out, became the shriek of 
death. In an instant her lifeless body quiver 


ed upon a bayonet Gabriel received anat he 














mortal thrust. aimed, like the former, at his 

father; and bDelore—— 
Here M. St. Julien paused for the first time 
ace he had begun this miserable narrative 
iH lded hurriedly :— Just as I rushed for- 
to save my father, a blow, from a sabre 

t s wrey head, and he fell upon the wel 
t cap,—the bodies of my mother, my 

nd my brother,—all—all brought to 

t ny means, and three of them slaugh 
t i before my eyes, and under my autho- 

I re ed with horror at this dreadful con 
fe n, an ild not for some moments bear 
toa ress a man, who stood before me a self: 
convicted parricide. He perceived what I felt, 
a d:— 

I did not purpose making this avowal, but 
guilt is a poor dissembie You abhor me It 
ts but just—yel hear me Listen a little far 
ther to the most wretched penitent that ever 
sought to atone, in a life of misery and sorrow, 


for crimes, at the bare mention of which hu- 





manity shudders. You are young: perhaps 
you are yet imnocent; perhaps, too, you have 
parents. You live in times tree from the dis 
tractions of those atrocities, the example and 
the frequency of which rob man of all that 1 


human in his nature But every season, anc 
every age of man, and of the world, has its 
own dangers. Take from my history a solemn 
warning 

“ Mark howl fell. My first crime was diso- 
bedience. Had | never entered a gaming 
house, I would have become unpopular with 
my associates; and in separating from them, l 

t have been cut off from the contagion 
of their atrocious vices Again, my second 





crime was disobedience also, to which I wa 
led by the first Had I not entered a politica 
club I might have esc aped the bioody work ot 
the revolutionary demons. Had I, in short 
followed my father’s injunctions, given on the 
eve of my departure from home, | would not 
have been, in three years from that very even 
ing, the occasion of hus murder But ‘80 it is 
Take but one step in crime, and you glide as 
na downward plane of ice ;—it is a special 
mercy of heaven if your criminal course be 
arrested ;—and on that who dare reckon 

‘ For me, | had fi 
crimes. | immediately qu 





dup the measure of my | 
tted the army. The 


accidents of the times, and the laws of indem- | 


nity, saved me from death,—but not from pun- | 
ishment. Parricide was written in fiery cha- 
racters in my brain; there they are still, an 


there they will reimain tor ever During mar 


vears, | laboured at a profession which allow- 
ed me the privacy su ted to repentance de 
signing, if | could compass it, t » purchase the | 
spot (forfeited at the Vendean insurrection) on 


which I had spent the years of my innocence, 


and to pass the remainder of my life in dispen 


sing some little benefit a ne my tellow crea | 
tures The storms of the Revolution have 
awept off all by whom I could be personally re 
membered here, and my change of name pre- } 
vents any suspicion of my identity | shall 
spend the days that are leit e in assuagin 


pain, a8 some wretched effort at atonement for 
the agonies I have caused, and in diffusing 


nong the youth around me, es far as my 
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scanty means allow, those principles of virtue, 
and those truths of religion, which | once 
learned from the fondest of mothers; and 
which, notwithstanding all the unhappy errors 
of my education, and all the deep guilt with 
which I have since been covered, give, ever 
to such a wretch as I am, a consolation 








e of mercy hereaf 


musery here --a hoy 
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Tuat any interference on the part of the 
legislature with the management of the pro 
perty of individuals, by regulating the rate of 
profit which they shall derive from their deal 
ings with one another, tends to retard the in 
crease of national wealth, and consequently the 
diffusion of those comforts and conveniences 
of which wealth supplies the means, is now so 
universally admitted, that it would be a mere 
waste of time to demonstrate it. It is become 
therefore a general rule, that the legislature 
ought to abstain from such interference 
There may be exceptions to this, as well as to 
‘neral rules, but the propriety of such 


other 





exceptions must in all cases be strix tly proved, 
and cannot be presumed merely from the au 
thority of past times; because we know that 
both the opmions and practice of our ances 
tors were in many respects opposed to this 
principle, the establishment of which is one 
of the modern triumphs of political science 
Now that it is established, however, the pre 
sumption necessarily arises, that any particu 
lar law which can be shown to be irreconcilea 
ble with it, is a bad one; and it does not lic 
upon those who propose an alteration in the 
law to prove this, but upon those who are for 
maintaining the law to show that, on account 
of some spec ial circumstances, it is fit to be 
preserved. Our business then in delivering 
our judgment upon the pamphlet before us is 
to consider whether it makes out such a case 
as may justify the legislature in continuing to 
make an exception to the rule in the case ot 
the traffic in money. We believe indeed that 
the author would be very glad, if he dared, to 
impeach the soundness of the rule itself, to 
which he takes every opportunity of showing his 
dislike. No wonder therefore if he sets about 
lis task with a fretful reluctance to admit its 
practical application, and is much inclined te 
cry down those, who propose so to apply it, as 
speculative theorists. Under the intluence ot 
these feelings he has greatly, we hope not in 
tentionally, misrepresented both the argument 
und conduct of those who are opposed to him 
He states the design of his work im the follow 
ing passage 

if a fair examination of the practical ope 
ration of the usury laws on the different class 
es of society should show that these laws do 
in truth produce much good at the expense 
of little inconvenience; that, while they re- 
strain and limit to a very narrow field those 
usurious practices, which, whenever and where 
ever we can trace them as generally prevalent 


4 


have produced suffering, discontent, and t 
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bulence, they do not unjuriously fetter the in 


ternal trade, or foreign commerce of the coun 


try; that, on the contrary, their indirect ef- 


tects have a strong tendency to give solidity 
1d safety to the real progress of the nation 
it should appear, that, far from prejudicing 
he lan lers, they are certainly highly in 
tri ital, perhaps essentially necessary t 
reserve t the i 1 body, a character « 
derate permanence, a character which they 
yuld not w e without losing all their 
W esome infl e on the constitution and 
the manner ft intry; and, that the 
ymiplete ar nuatu of the present law n 
needs tht im all its a r ied and t 


preading consequences, a ft urful ar 

















cate experimeut upon t moral habits of the 
rreat body of the people, from wh ther 
every reason to expect a result equally pain 
t nd unmanageable then it will be admit 
ted thatt p ed change tnirows 
spon ty t > \ vie ng too 
ghtly it i erations following 
) stily t tra heories they have 
t cau ex " may suffer them 
to be persuaded to join in this dange 
, ve of disturbi with t an roves 
ssily, the hab nd peat f their coun 
I \ ao something t irds 
u j isK ol scuing the ques 1 i 
he domin it ‘ ind sweeping g 
nera icIp e slightest cquaint 
nee with its t sv show, may indeed 
create powerfu t in er throw 
iny useful lg! on ind I pro 
pose therelk t xa t 1 l is tne ma 
rials which are in eve one hands will 
able me¢ hat ti ious and impor 
ant a pract ff tl ‘ f 
peal would be ) t The t« _ it 
ymmunity po ipletely however st 
Al x is a silt re ‘ \ 
s ‘ the fi 
case u pu te rract 
y I propose 
n a y €Xa 
4 1€ t " 
I shall not be a ‘ m 
the task ¢ I gt yuine on t 
othe side the I t n l I se 
lect the tr Lise f M Be al ’ he ev 
dence Lid ix it t ] 10 H 
t( mons r n inIs,a 
1 i the r t Li n 
r ‘ py. 2 i 
Having thus sele " g the 
I he t t in ectu 
ngth ems to think that it may be 
eli to « rive them of the aid of any pubix« 
sympathy, DV sh ng them in the present ar 
iment to t cdeslitute of any morai titie to 
resp With this good-natured purpose, he 


insinuates that Mr. Bentham, and of cours¢ 


alli wh t S disciples in this point, deny the 
possible existence of moral turpitude in any 
transaction relating to the interest of money 


What our opinion is of this gentleman as a 


reasoner and writer, is well known; he has 
always appeared to us a grand master in the 
ise of a certain figure of composition, which, 


want of a more appropriate name, we will 
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venture to call Bedevilment; and a 
splendid instance of it can scarcely be con 
ceived, than the absurd title which he pre 
fixed to his clever and sound treatise; wher 
he chose to call it A Defence of Usury, h 
not only arrayed a thousand natural prejudices 


more 


igainst its favourable reception for the sak« 


1 
of indulging foolish vanity in a startling para 
dox; but he introduced an unnecessary diffi 
culty into lus argument, and gave an untrus 


The word usury 
in one, which is 


description of the work itself 


iv b taken in two senses; 
the more ancient, it means the taking of a 


nterest at all for money; in the other, anc 





now common acceptation, the taking of iz 
quitously high interest; that is, of such inte 
st as a fair dea man would not have 


rcumstances: and th 
I f brevity, call mor 
The first species of usury there wa 
no net sity for Mr. Bentham to defend 


ly agreed to be, to some 


taken under the same 


Mi W for the sake 


} lay } a rer - 
has long been genera 





extent or other, allowable The other speci 
he never does defend; his whole drift being 
merely to Ww that the iw ought not to f 
any maximun nterest, the exceeding which 
shall be taken as conclusive proof that a cor 
tract for money loan is morally usurious 


Mr. Bentham certainly does not mean that 


$s LMNpo ble for a man to be overreached 

a contract for a loan of money, as well as in a 
contract for the purchase of a house, to whicl 
he tre uently compares it nor 1s there a sen 
tence in his book from which it can be fairly 


( ected that, if the contract was shown to be 
fraudulent, he would not have it vacated u 
the former case as well as in the latter. His 
noral definition of usury, however, lays his 
ine open to misconstruction; he defines 
ry, abstracted from the legal notion of it 
the taking of a greater interest than it 

il for men to give and take;” he shows 

! rds, as we think, satisfactorily, that t« 
ct thus is not, of necessity, morally wrong 





ui then he infers that there is no such thing 
us the guilt of usury; an inference 7 
fa urge; by which, however, he 
merely that the terms, Usury and 
Iniquit 1s applied to money-transactions are 
not convertible, but that some actions may be 


surious without being iniquitous; as, accord 
ng to his acceptation of the term, undoubted], 
they may jut if our definition of usury 
juitously high interest 


s in fact consonant to the common accepta 


that it is the taking mic 
tion of the word, then, In common understand 
ing, every usurious contract is also iniquitous 
that when Mr. Ben 
iry according to his own 


ind the consequence is 


tham, speaking of us 


r 
definitior 1ys there is no moral guilt in it, a 
| person who takes his words in the popular 
sense, may misunderstand or misrepresent him 


is having taught that there is no sin in over 
ibour in a contract for inte 
| rest on a loan; and this imputation the writer 
| of the pamphlet throws upon him with all the 
weight which he can give to it. We repeat 
that, if Mr. Bentham's reasoning be fairly con 
sidered, no such position can be extracted 
from it; but he certainly has himself to blame 
in some measure for the musrepresentation ot 


| hus doctrines 















‘here is not so good an excuse for an at- | 
empt made by the author to extenuate the 
ithority of the evidence collected by the 
nittee of 1818. He says 


it is impossible to glance at the evidence, 


without perceiving that it leans extremely on 
one side, and feeling quite certain that by far 
the greater number of witnesses must have 


been selected, and by far the greater part of the 


examination conducted, by persons who had 
ready formed very decided opimions in fa 
vour of the repeal.” —p. 55 


The evidence divides itself into two branch- 
s, evidence of facts and evidence of opinion 
The evidence of facts is certainly all on one 
de: it must of necessity have been so No- 
dy ever pretended that the good, if any there 
be, which is produced by the usury laws, 1s ol 
a positive nature; the merit which their sup- 
porters claim for them is the prevention of 
rtain evils. The only question of fact, there 
fore, to be ascertained in this branch of the in- 
quiry was, whether or not these evils existed 
The affirmative of 
this question, and of course the proof, lay upon 
repeal 
the nature of things for the supporters of the 


notwithstanding the laws 


the advocates of the but it was not in 
w to prove the contrary by evidence ; their 

ness was to show by 
ld, that the ¢ 


their adversaries was insufficient 


irguinent, if they 
vidence brought forward by 
Whether 
r not the usury laws do produce positive mis- 
hief, is also a question, the affirmative of 
which is maintained by the advocates of the 
They may bring forward evidence to 
but it is not possible for the support- 
ers of the laws to establish the negative in the 

they can only deny the truth or 
re applic ability of the testimony produced on 


repeal 
prove it 
same way 


the other side These are the only questions 





of fact, and as to these, the positive e ence, 


let it have been selected by whom it would, 
let it have been sufficient or insufficient, must 
All the rest is mere 


yst fully agree 


have been all on one side 
matter of opinion and we m 
with our author, that opimions deserve no 
weight, unless : 


» far as they are “ founded on 


facts or reasoning Dp. But, so far as 
the mere authority of opinion goes, we do 
not think that any body who reads the exa 
minations of Mr. Preston, Mr. Rothschild, 


and Mr those 


who summoned 


Gurney, can suspect that 
these gentlemen intended 
to deprive the laws of the support of au- 
thority by the undue packing of their wi 
If the Committee did not know be 
forehand the opinions of the persons whom 
they called before them, they are cle urly ac- 
quitted of the charge; if, on the other hand, 
they knew that Mr. Rothschild had formed 
the opinion which he delivered in writing at 
the close of his examination, and what doubts 
Mr. Gurney entertained of the propriety of 
repealing the present laws; if they knew more 
of the speech that was to be delivered to them 
by Mr. Preston than that it would be immea- 
surably long; their conduct in summoning 
these gentlemen is entitled to the praise of 
in honest inquiry after truth 

We have made these observations, not be- 
sause we think they bear materially upon the 


nestion in issue : the der 


nesses 


sion of wh eh does not 





| 
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depend upon the soundness of Mr. Bentham's 
morality, or upon the good or ill faith of those 
who selected the evidence laid before the Com 
mittee ; it is an act of justice to 
clear them both from unjustifiable imputations 
and to resist any attempts to prevent their opi 


but because 


nions from being impartially examined by the 
public F 

Leavy n 
we have said that the circumstance of a 
loan being negotiated at a higher than the 
market rate of interest does not of itself prove 


y positive law out of the question, 


S + 


the existence of any moral turpitude in the 
bargain. The market rate of interest is ad- 
justed to ordinary circumstances; the ordi 
ordinary 
facility of obtaining such repayment at ple a- 
sure; the ordinary certainty of receiving the 
interest regularly; any variation, therefore 
which renders the transaction less advantage 


dinary security for repayment, the 


ous to the lender, entitles him to a compensa- 
tion, either in the sh ipe of increased interest, 
or, which is both in fact and in law tanta 
mount, of a premium on the principal. The 
market rate, however, though not a conclu- 
sive, is an indispensable criterion of the ex 

tence of moral usury; for it is quite impos- 
sible, without knowing this, to say, that the 
rate of interest in any transaction is higher 
than a fair dealing man would have taken; 


the only notion that we can fo of a fair 
whatever, 
being, that he is willing to sell his commodity 
for the same rate of profit that is commonly 
made, without availing himself of any casual 





dealing man, in any sort of tra 


advantage which the ignorance or necessity 
of the purchaser may give him. Our author, 
however, will not admit the market rate of in 
terest to be any criterion of moral usury; he 
thinks that, if we witnessed the negotiation 
of a loan in any country, we could, without 
any knowledge of the terms upon which such 
transactions were usually there arranged, de 
termine whether the conduct of the parties 
was fair or otherwise, merely by observing 
the earnest but unequal conflict 
the evident distress and urgent 
of the borrower, and the unbending stern 
ness of the lender Now we atliirm that 
from these circumstances no conclusion could 


between 


nec essily 


be drawn against the fairness of the de- 
mand; all that could be inferred would be, 
that the borrower was in great distress for 
money, and had no good security to offer 
For, if he had such security to offer as was 
commonly considered available in the mar- 
ket, it is clear that he need not have troubled 
himself to press the acceptance of his securi- 
ty upon this particular lender, but might have 
gone elsewhere with the certainty of having 
his wants supplied upon more reasonable terms 
If, on the other hand, he knew that no other 
person in the world would furnish him upon 
easier terms with the accommodation required, 
what right could he have to complain of the 
steadiness of this particular lender in refusing 
to do so? Let us suppose the houses in a par 
ticular street to be generally worth £1000, 
and A. to have a house there notoriously out 
of repair, though he might be under such a 
pressing necessity for £1000 as might induce 


him to struggle a long time before he consent 


Te mn 





fs 
+ 
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ed to sell it for £300, he would have no more 
right to complain of the obduracy of B. in re- 
fusing to give him the larger sum for it, than 
he would have to complain of B.'s refusing to 
make hum a present of £200 

[t is not then morally wrong to lend money 


at the market rate of interest, whatever that 








ma ot ipon marketable security rtoin 
demnify ourseives tor the deficiency f infe- 
rior security by taking a proportionably higher 
rate of interest. If such be the case, why 


should the legislature restrain the moral h 
berty of the subject by fixing a particul: 
of interest which shall never be exceedes 
whatever may be the value of money in the 
market, or the deficiency of the sex irity of. 
fered The supporters of the usury laws 
tell us, that such interference is necessary 
for the protection of the needy and unwary 
against imposition: and if it could be satisfac 
torily shown that there is any thing in th 
traf 








nature of money which makes the trafhe in it 
more hable to fraudulent abuses than any other, 
we should be ready to admit that it was the 
duty of the k cislatur if possible, to guard 
against such abuses But we confess that, in 
our L0n ney trans tions are precisely 
those in which im t is th east eas 
In any other kind of traflic the buyer is 

t be imposed 1 Dy ri ed de S 
every kind; and if he is not a dealer in the ar- 
ticle he purchases, but a mere com n con 


sumer, is almost always obliged 
the representations of the seller as to the qua 


lity of the goods, and the cost of their produs 


tion, particularly if he is obliged to buy tl the required loar t rate of inte 
in a part i the ce try W es 1 articies rest; if his securit il or contingent 
are not in ynmon und. On the cont y he must borrow at a higher rate; but if tl 
be who dea i an of mone barga fact be that he has really no security at all t 
an article of exact tained qua offer may be dishonest enongh to promise 
and of su e. t siniss that its slut m tai of gold to any capitalist who Ww 
1 the mos stant pa of th t intry be weak enou to ke nd him money on the 
in scarcely be susceptible fv n faith of such promises, but he can have n 
that any man of ordinary capacity may, upon | right to complain if the relief thus obtained 
the shortest notice, inform himself of the cur procure him only a temporary respite from the 
rent rate of such dealing The ver iniver waol. to which his unpaid tradesmen would 
sality of the der nad ft money, h is al } olherwise have cons rned him. In truth, how 
eged iS @ prool i the necessity of re ilating | ever, these are not the circumstances unde! 
the price of it by law n truth the greatest | wl 1 usu is loans will ever take place: no 
sossible security a t position, by the we word nd money to a man who has no 
' il not et ' 1 it wive to t m t | propert except str ind as they will 
l e f the cor 2 i I eV i it of | re nerosity, they W 
er, s€ s to think it there are s ine not st te f exorbitant interest Our a 
f rrowers \ bs bsoiute ne ty tor | th vever, t f rd a tact m re 
ne dep « th tot tas« tion tion t t rt of ti rect and as, not 
as it were, of t tection of their reason with r his declared aversion to the 
2 that the possess« money are thus ena und ve of facts, this ts the only one wit 
tof ethe u ton their own terms ‘ he has favoured us, we must pay him 
these unfortunate persons | the compliment of examining it. It is true, he 
Phere is no peculiar aptitude in bargains | goes back a good way for it—to the early 
made in the hire of houses, to spread ruin and | times of the Roman republic; but the fact 
rder amongst large bodies of the people not the orse for being ancient; our only ob 
(he person who wants and treats for them has | jection to it is that it is inapplicable. T! 


the unimpeded exercise of his discretion, what- | 
ver that may be, and is under no sort of dis- 
advantage relatively to the person with whom 
he proposes to deal; but the debtor, whose 
need of money is real and pressing, is the 
lave of necessity, ol which the iron grasp si 
lences all discretio: We hear enough in our 


early years of the debtor's pillow and the debt- 


* all 


r's terrors; and who that has mixed at al 
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with life has failed to observe, that what }. 
was then told falls short of the truth rhe 


ant heir, dreading a disclosure of his 


expect 
embarrassments which would expose him to 
the certainty of anger, to the chance of disir 
heritance; the sinking tradesman, who feels 
his credit giving way beneath him, and sees 
the entire loss of his fortune and good name 
pressing hard and close upon him; the man 
of sensitive honour, whose difficulties have 
forced him within sight of a gaol, to him 





the certain grave of ice and hope; when 





such men in such ¢u inces have to meet 
the money lender, speculating on their dil 
culties and their prospects,—who doubts t/ 
intensity of their agitation, the dread, the 
despair of heart, the utter helplessness, th: 
natural abjectness of spirit, which make them 


an easy prey It was the cruel abuse of such 
power and such distress that first made ust 
rers and usury odious, and suggested restra 
ing laws to moderate the evil."—pp. 10, 11 


We are perfec tly ready to acknowledge the 
depth of the debtor's misery; but we deny t! 


such misery would exist in a higher degree, or 


n more numerous instances than at present 





the tr in money were rendered periectly 
Irce lebtor is about to be sent to gaol 

hy? because he has, either through mustor 
tune or lnprudence I rred heavier char 
than he has the means of satisfying hue 
‘ 


ir, however, usury has not imyured hit 
mut to relieve his present need he wants t 
borrow money, and if e has a suflicient 


security to offer for 








fact to which he reters is that instance of op 
pression of a debtor by his creditor, which led 
to the secession to the Mons Sacer, A.U.C. 25 
But what was the real cause of this poor Kh 
man’s misfortunes, and of the public in 

tion which attended them? If we turn to i. 
we shal! find that his house had been burn 
and his farming stock carried off by the da 


} 


bines; that at this juneture a tax had been ir 
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sosed, to pay which he had been obliged to 
t ,w money; that this debt, increased by 
interest, (cumulatum usuris,) had 
stripped flim of his estate and all his property, 

ch, being insufficient to discharge the de- 
sand. the law had delivered him over to his 
be chained and tormented in salis- 
Sut neither were the 


rrears of 


editor to 
tion of the residue 
] 


rers answerable for the misery which was | 


casioned by the Sabine invasion, nor 
s the cause of the sedition the want of usu- 
but the existence of a law which ad- 
tf such 
t for debt in the private custody of the 


gross abuse as that of impri- 








‘ itor That this was the case appears still 

re clearly from the history of the tumult 
‘ : arose A.U.C. 429, twenty-two years after 
the legal rate of interest had been reduced from 


12 per cent, the amount fixed by the Twelve 
Tables, A.U.C. 303, to 6 per cent. The popular 
fury was then excited by a flagitious attempt 
of a creditor, L. Papirius, upon the person of a 
Publilius, surrendered 
ustody as surety for his father; 


rate 


young man, C who had 
b self to has ¢ 

was appeased, not by altering the 
ng away from the cre 


their debt 


terest, but Dy tak 


unprisoning 


Our author's reasoning throughout his book, 
more particularly in that part of it which 
relates to expectant heirs, proceeds upon the 
that 


iniquitous 


fectiv gratuitous 
ntract for a loan, howeve1 


he levalized by the re peal of the usury laws 


supposition every 


will 


ihe delights in alarming his readers with 
the prospect of usurers established in every 
part of England, “ cleansed, as far as the le- 


gislature can cleanse them, from all mark and 
secured and authorized by the law to 
poison the habits of youth by their supplies, 


stain, 


vhile they are speculating on the polluted 
profits of their ruin (p. 132.) But do the 
isury laws in effect afford protection to the 
expectant heir at present It is notorious 


tthe most usurious transaction, according 
to the moral notion of usury, is capable of 
being ke pt quite clear of the letter of the law, 
under the « 


ora post-obit bond 


nvenient covering of an annuity 
Against such securities 
f will relieve, where 
circumstances of fraud appear in the manner 
in the case 
pec u- 
this 
is perfeetly independent of the 


indeed, courts of equity 


of obtaining them, and particularly 
who are considered 
har objects of equitable protection Sut 


of expectant heirs, 
lrisaic tion 
isury laws, and would still continue to be ex- 


ercised, if those laws were altogether repeal 


1; the only effect of the repeal would be to 


ed: 
take away the conclusive presumption of fraud 

u establishes wherever 
uncer 
exceeded the 


present law 


the parties to a loan circumstances 
terms 


which our ancestors a century and a half 


nowever peculiar have 


go thought fair and proper under the gene- 


ral circumstances of 





r t such transactions All 
auch legal pre umptions of criminality are 
ik ire un direct contradiction to the 
iberai sp ind to an acknowledged maxim 





they ought theretore, never 
be admitted without the 


which cannot be 


most appare nt ne- 






made out to exist in 


wich regulates 


There is no law 
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the number of years purchase at which estates 
shall be bought; if therefore an estate be pur 

chased for a small sum of money, that circum 

stance is not admitted by our courts of equity 
to be of itself proof of fraud, though, in con 

nexion with other circumstances, it 1s evidence 
of it, and the courts must collect and sift all 
the facts of the transaction, before they grant 
relief against the contract as fraudulent. Yet 
the superintendence of those courts is relied 
upon as fully sufficient for the protection of 
the subject in contracts for the purchase of 
and if this can be done in the case of 


land, the value of which depends upon circum- 


estates; 


stances so various and so difficult to be appre- 
much safely might it in the 
case of money value of 
money is both more equable, and more gene- 


ciated, more 


loans; because the 
rally known, than that of estates, and there- 
fore both the amount of any deviation from 
the current price of it, and the effect which 
illowed to such deviation as evi 
n, would be more easily as 


ought to be 
dence of impositi 


certained 

There is one class, admit that 
lenders, 
author, will be ex- 
from the dis- 
honesty of those about them, in the event of 
the repeal of the usury laws It consists of 
‘old persons and females possessing small ca- 
pitals, and living wholly or partially upon the 
These people even now per- 
Nothing is 
to turn 
plausible 
Enable 
} 


legally 


and we 


it is a most interesting class, of 


according to our 
danger 


who, 


posed to considerable 


interest of them 
petually suffer for their credulity 
more difficult than to pe rsuade them 
a deaf ear to restless relatives, or 
schemers, and keep their money safe 
the per ple who beset them to promise 
heaps of gold, and hardly one of 


these pot I 
people Will escape. —p liz 

If such be 
deed worthy of great commiseration, but we 


cannot think that the state is bound to legis 


‘ 


the credulity of this class it is in 


late for its protection in such a way as to 
cramp all oth 
of their property 
if blessed with the most ordinary share of un- 


r classes of society in the use 


Persons of this desc ription, 
derstanding, must 
that 
return for their capital has some secret con 


one should think, suspect, 
a man who offers them a rery unusual 


sciousness, that it is not in his power to give 
the usual security for it; and that suspicion 
should induce them to take the advice ot their 
friends before they assent to the proposed spe 

But if they will, without having re 
course to such assistance, withdraw their mo 
ney from good security, and invest it on the 
worthless word, or equally worthless note or 
bond of an adventurer who has no security at 
all to offer, they must abide the consequences 
of their : unless indeed the cireum 

stances of the case are such as to admit of re 

lief from those courts whose office it is to pro 

tect the unwary 
be done without interfering with the rights of 


culation 


rasnness , 


from fraud so far as it can 


others 

But there is yet another species of iniquity 
» which it is supposed a door would be open 
ed by the proposed repeal! not indeed affecting 


either of the parties to the loan, but enabling 
them by collusion to injure third persons. Our 
readers are aware that any person, except 
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members of corp 
capital in trade upon condition of sharing in 
the profits of such trade, is liable to answer 
for the losses which may be incurred therein, 
to the extent of all his property; although he 
may never have held himself out to the world as 
a partner. It is apprehended that if the usury 
laws were repealed, this liability might be 
evaded by fraudulent agreements between the 
parties. thus that, which was really a propor- 
tion of the profits, might reserv- 
ed in the shape of interest to a concealed part- 
ner, who would in this way keep clear of all 
risk but that of an ordinary creditor to the 
amount of his property actually embarked in 
the trade: while the dealers with the firm 
would be deprived of the benefit of his re- 
sponsibility in case of failure. This ano- 
ther apprehension for which we cannot sce 
much ground; whether the parties were or 
were not partners would still be a question of 
fact for a jury at law, or a judge in equity; 
and either of those tribunals would easily strip 
the case of the flimsy disguise supposed to be 
thrown it. If it appeared, either from 
the terms of the contract, or by the dealings 
ef the parties with each other, that the amount 
of the interest reserved was in any degree de- 
pendent upon the amount of the profits re- 
alized, that would clearly be sufficient evi- 
dence of a partnership; and even if the amount 
par- 
ties according to a supposed average rate of 


it is said, be 


is 


over 


ef interest should have been fixed by the 
profits, such interest would be so much above 
the ordinary rate, that it would of itself excite 
a suspicion, which very slight circumstances 
of interference or superintendence would in- 
crease into moral certainty, that the pre tended 
lender was in fact a partner with the borrower, 


ather that the latter was the ivent of 


orr mere 
the former. Such circumstances could never 
be wanting, where the nature of the transac- 


has we are contemplating ; 
t any cay italist 
per ntendence, 
ot 


ma trade 


tion was really suc 
for it cannot be supposed tha 
would, without very minute 

trust his property in the hands a person 
worth nothing, to carry with it, in 
which he might, by hazardous speculations, 
gain something for himself beyond the agreed 
rate of interest, supposed to be the usual rate 
ef mercantile profit, but by which he could 
lose nothing, having, by the supposition, no- 
thing to lose. On the other hand, no trader 
who was really a man of substance, and to 
whom a capitalist might be induced to entrust 
his property without such vigorous inspection, 
would borrow upon the terms of paying over 
the whole or nearly the whole of his profits in 
the shape of interest to the lender ; for in such 
a case the borrower would fee] that he must 
stand to all losses, ordinary or extraordinary, 
as far as his own capital, which by the suppo- 
sition is substantial, would extend; while he 





could never make any profit at all upon the | 


borrowed capital, 
gains, the ordinary profits being, by the sup- 
position, absorbed in the interest. Though, 
therefore, persons of this description would 
probably, as they might always with the most 
perfect integrity, and often with the greatest 
prudence, give somew hat more than the mar- 
ket rate of interest for money borrowed on 


except by extraordinary | 


rate companies, embarking | 


; 
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their personal security, which the lender mig: 
also fairly require from them on account of the 
imperfect nature of such security; yet they 
would never allow to the lender such or nearly 
such a rate as he would derive in the shape of 
profit, if he were actually embarked as a part 
ner in the trade 

We believe we have now gone through all 
the cases put in support of the usury laws asa 
necessary security against fraud. The objec 
tion on this ground to their repeal is consist 
ent with an admission to the soundness of the 
general principle of freedom in the manage 
ment of property; and if it was supported by 
sufficient reasons, which we think we have 
shown it is not, might authorize the exception 
of money transactions from the rule The ob 
jections which we now proceed to consider are 
f « different character; they arise from the 
mode in which it is supposed that the repeal 
would affect the landed and the trading inte- 
rests; both which it would, according to the 
advocates for the usury laws, materially in 
jure. A short answer to such objections would 
be, that hich results to any 
class of persons in consequence of a law re 


no advantage 


straining the free management of property, is 
a reason for the « of 
because the advantage must be obtained at the 


mtinuance such a law; 
expense of some other class, upon W hich the 
and which is equally en 
1e first to the protection of the le 
We are not, however, obliged te 
have recourse to this argument, which, though 
it might silence, would not satisfy those whom 
the proposed change is deemed likely to affect 
we prefer examining their cases, and showing 
that neither class has reason to apprehend any 
injurious consequences from the repeal. We 
will landed interest. It is 
stated as a fact by every witness examined to 
the point before the committee of Is18, even 
by Mr. Preston himself, that during the pe- 
lty which had then lately passed 
‘ prudent persons seized of estates in fee-sim 
ple, with unexceptionable titles, were obliged 
to such money, their occasions re 
quired, by way of annuity on lives, on account 
of the impossibility of procuring it on mort 
ag (Minutes of Evidence, p 

The reason of their being able to obtain 
money on annuity when they could not on 
mortgage, plainly was that the former mode 
furnished a ready mean of evading the usury 


restriction operates 
titled with t 


gislature 


begin with the 


riod of difficu 


raise 


as 


gage at 5 per cent 
38.) 


laws; for, asthe grantee of such an annuity 
has it in his power by life-insurance to se 


cure to himself the return of his principal at 
the extinction of the life for which the annuity 
is granted, whatever he receives beyond the 
annual sum requisite 1 Tr such an insurance is 
and, as the | not interfere 

the price of life annuities, there is 
no legal limit to the amount of interest which 
may be reserved in this way It might appear 
therefore, at first sight, that this mode of rais 
ing money would not be more disadvantage 
ous to the land-owner than a mortgage at the 
market rate of interest; for that the amount 
of the annuity would be compounded only ot 
that market rate and the sum necessary for 
the insurance of the principal, from the pay 
ment of which the grantor is discharged. But 


interest ; uw does 
to regulate 














and 


ct, the lender upon annuity both does, 


rht to require a higher rate ol terest, than 

















ing ; and the spendthrift as easily finds excuses 


to himself for selling this and that outlying par- 
orn unds till he strips his family of all, as 
ew or ving was tree, for loading them 
ram mcumbrance till their 

V € is red Again t is said 

ta hxed rate of interest gives a steadiness 

t value lami, favourable to the stability 
tt landed interest, because thus the per- 
n W », for tamuly purposes, cre iles i charge 


knows with certainty how 
from, and how much he leaves 
Let us, however 


No 


ipon his estate 


ihe take 
to his he 


now 


inquire 


is 








t winch would b ie mm et rate upon a 
rtgage Ist. ber he n r can ¢ ree 
yment of h 3 prin the rowe i 
vays reserves 4 p er of tat his plea 
e, and consequent v ) ur if 
ill. at a time advantayeoustoh 
antageous to the len must tie re 
ve a compensation ! t advantage in 
lt ite of interest 2 ecause en the 
rT inte e insure s the le I ’ ' it if 1 mitt ait 
> 
is, he must caiculate i payu 34 
than the insura ictu v 
1 neh ex st fit « the 
s ind lastly t t is 1 mu 
r estment; th ver ¢ t 
nas b n dis . ( 
re and subjecte t \ I nice ns 
leparture fr m " 1 vitiates the secu 
ind thus the t iving ta 1into ¢ 
te. ¢ it ’ id ‘ be 6 
t n ¢ 1€ ha Db " t 
t mount I to « npe t fort 
nd ignominy ed by the der 
ine resuit yt circumsta \ 

t iring the | v h we are s} x 
Ss rh [ , 1 i i i i wed 1 t } 
ave ¢€ vy I ired mop on mort 

il fi nt , . ) ‘ t vere ‘ t 
\ n i 1 Any né would 
t t ig of this as quite sufi 
it to \ iat the landed interest 1 st 
) ver the market rate 
est is a et it ral rate It Said 
t tt Lt Dod ft land-owners 
n uta I nthe law, wh i more 

t pensates r tie i iveniences sus 

t ry in duals under particular circum- 

st ecause the law, by rendering it ditfi- 

t e money upon landed estates, tends 
to prese the 1 families, and thereby se- 

cures our nobility and gentry trom the dimi- 

“a ol welvnh I Hue ne ind the a ora 
mot cl rwhi the loss of territorial 
perty would occa 1 But we deny that 

il sé irit is t re it of the usury iws 

! cal s, which preserve estates in fami- 
ire the aristocratic feelings and princl- 
vhich ia man with respect ior the me- 
incestors ind teach hin to ab- 

i from any personal indulgen vhich may, 

ts effec rthe dignity of his and their 

: en these feelings and 

) les are ext t, no laws to prevent bor- 
ng money, at above 5 per cent. will supply 
lace lf the law could, as we have seen 

t cannot, | vent a tenant in fee sumpie trom 

Y ving, it would n prevent him from sell- 
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steadiness 
thinks in 


stands the fact as to this suppose 
of value Hear Mr. Preston; he 
that “nothing coulk 
the landed interest 
rest mit; 
fluctuate from ten 
ind even more 

But after 
ly, what 


deed so injurious t« 
is to have the rate of int 
tine 
to forty 
Minutes oj Eridence 


without a! value of land would 
purchase 

” 
yp. 43 
ing his opinion thus large- 


years 


pron un 


does he state as a fact —why that 
the value of land has actually fluctuated with- 
in the last fifty years from ten te thirty years 


range! The 


tolerab! extensive 


purch ise, a 








fact indeed is too notorious to require Mr 
Preston's evidence; and we should not have 
‘ iit, but for the sake of dem hing, out 
{ his own mouth, an arg rent, upon wh ch 
he mauuy relies in his delence of the usury 
laws as applicable to the landed interest It 
is quite obvious, that considering it is a sub 
ect for the investment of capital, whenever 
the interest of money rises, the market value 
of | must fall If. when a van could ob 
tain 4 per cent. for his money in the fund 
the highest price at wi hil \ willing to 
buy land was thirty years purch by wi 1 
1é invest t 1-3 p ent 
he not ! n p ew 
his cap 1, af \ ai 1 6 pe 

It is imposs ft that land mn 

to a cert eby any law; andulr 

then t yroport twe itand the charoe 
on it cannot be preserved from fluctuats 
Whenever t umbrancer feels that t 
rate of j te af ‘ uld obtain else where, as 
for instance in the f su ently abo 
that which ne wher pays him, to ma 
it worth his w e to change his curity he 
wil nsist upon an increase of interest or a 
disch u f the debt Under the present lay 
tl land vyner cannot raise the interest above 
2 per ce it t fore t iat be t! an th 
ime r can « n¢ re, he must 
pay him off He must pay hun off by sale of 
part of his es 1d inust sell that part 
for so much less than it w d have brought 
at the t of the eation of the charge, as 
vill counterbalance t I in t rate of int 
rest sin that period If, when land sold at 
thirty years pu ec, 1 sale of 200 acre 
would have dist irged the ibrance, it 


will require the sale of 300 acres discharge 


the value of land has sunk to twenty 
Thus far, it is true, it make 

difference to the land-owner whe 
to sell 300 acres of land pro 


it wnen 


yeurs purcnast 





no pecunk 


ther he 1s oblived 











ducing any given amount of rent, or whether 
he pays the same amount of rent away in the 
shape of rest as s is he has received it 
But he may have the ngest reasons for not 
wishing to seil the whole or any part of his es 
t ind if so, we cannot but see how great 
1 obj t it would be to him to be allowed to 
ur in the shape of increased interest the 
une diminution s annual income, which 
if he cannot increase the interest, h tb 
yy the sale of a portion of Ins lnnd producing 
a corresp mding amount of rent | very te 
nant in tee simple who borrows uy 1 annuity 


shows that he considers this object sufficient 
to induce him to incur all the loss, in 
disgrace, at 
sing money 


nve 
mence, 
tendant 


, T 


and, as many consider it, 


upon that mode of 1 
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Fhe 4 s lu y 


luctuation im the value of land then is not 
pre vented by the us | 1d uld not 
be increase t wir repe tr niy effec t 
they at present produc t that value 
constant depress t aK t less av 
ble for the sup t wants of the own 
than investment t ther descriptior 
follows as a matter of sf t t the v ( 
ot ) i as < a with that I I t 
inv nents, must diminished by the usury 
law 
We come to the trading interest The 
friends of t veal have F R 
that t n s to | lerived f { 
thie « 8 * e n at t< ‘ te 
+ sale f 1 are 8 eous 
{ a roo wi cni 1 tt ‘ 
1 ned by the sam ‘ ire t te l 
ly ruinou und t J ( ven ( 
not to say necessity, t ‘ i ew yt 
discou ig b N been insiste ‘ 
Ls swe rea ! ! rere ent 
h be throw! » the way of t species of 
1 m to a pa 
r s t te } t tor va 
{ ‘ time then ‘ 
when, fr t tin vit 
th T ! 1 t t w t foun 
the t itest de But 
th r I t the 
t « l t es | t 
pr ssure rt tin is ever been felt 
by the merca nt t 1 either ft these 
ways ind th s sthat, even ti it has beer 
so felt. it was r it oper. and for the benefit 
of the me nt nte t, that it sl | hav 
we It lly e to adduce a forma! proof 
e+ fact. tha ods are force when 
ket rate terest is above the leg 
t wh Ss unde t necessit f rais 
I wh t wed to g it 
terest for it which the posse ’ 
K vt can makt other mear < 
his ¢ r e can get whoe 
< t ‘ fe t} t f 
t i ) rh. * there HA) ner 
diff tw . und wv , 
I W “tu " t 118 
stances of part time and the part 
! tever it may be the r ; 
the r as t tis notin his m er 
er the ‘ if } ’ nce, he m ght 
pe ps cde ‘ wisely r hi wn interest 
ant > eS KS fi very tte vi" a und 
6 ole el rht Le oor 
t that ws. that it w 
t for ed « vn t the nece 
e pe ved to exer 
‘ irchase, if he 
‘ Nast olin 
, P s estimation w} 
r, that possibility 
I the us y laws operate 
the dise t of bills we 
e from the evidence of 
Mr. ¢ ‘ udversary to the repeal. Hav 
if t ‘ ty of discounting bills in 
I> ue ‘ and no doubt truly. to 
ty ol K r much higher interest 
t than the w would allow in the dis 


peal, discount bi 


but money, or 


ind the only 
the discount ma 
market rate of 


change 








t F She i) 
] a place ‘ he he 
act d bills on the ) ‘ ‘ 1 s 
+ ‘ ri ‘ count t 
, ins It : rv difficult at } 
t ans t } | k not reCcause 
erson's existent sa mmercial ma ‘ 
t st la their own frie 
1 nnexions to be ruined, merely to save 
thernse ‘ r 1 a 1dvantace n 
terest M t f | é 
t can ve tl n en ess 
that t y Lt at ver stat 
1 ft it na 1 tu § 
‘ e off eting a ‘ Ip 
} red to throw hims« ie 
t : t ur inex 
' eriat 
. mee. 4 
’ Jj ot 
oO ve i tif t 
’ S « t rest t 
‘ . nd of ‘ 
+t tr , 
y excess t f 5 
he nst ‘ 
; | t ft s doct e he : 
‘ an 7 vere bw | 
| ' Gir ‘ iM et 
t r emova 
Bank r iv 1 st disapp 
t we ft the ove r rtowh 
t f ty t introduced by those 
trict ’ ven rise But there is 
na 1 th ‘ mstances i the t 
( l fank of England, the great tf 
? the > a 1 the 
t Strtliis av nced DY it I 
? . I t« nvert vie mit sTy 
Ss s Mr. Pe excellent 
! ) interacting prim 
In those few words lies t 
' { the origin of the muse 
vet Ihe bank directors had 
é st } reasing the quant ty 
, ‘ ’ nsic ¥v if but from t 
r ror wn ley derived a considera 
pP t as t uld not be compelled te 
excl! ré iat currency for what it professed te 
represent t yverabundance could never 
t ! t home to their notice t ot r e 
v ile ive been, by an immediate and equiva 
lent de dtor bu m. The consequence w 
that they loaded the discount market with a 
sup d its natural and effective de 
mand; they lent notes, which cost them r 
th r, ata te at which they could not have 
uftorded to lend g 1 ¢ tes convertible 9 
tatt plea the holders; and it was 
this excessive ply which stimulated the 
country to the over-trading complained of by 
the great statesmen above named. But nosuch 
unnatural supply would be thrown into the 
market in consequence of the measure we aré 
supporting; no capitalist could, after the re 


lls by the advance of any thing 
paper convertible into money 

introduced would be, that 
rket would be as open when the 


nterest was above 5 per ce 


























complicates rcumstarces thar our limits will 


























1 us to ¢ in; we may still. however, 
3 even by a ve general view of this 
branch of r subject. that the supposed advan- 
tage inaginary As the case stands at pre 
sent, the government is tree from the operation 
of the law; it can, therefore, give any amount 
of interest for the money it borrows; and 
circumstance is supposed to ive it a 80 
monopoly whenever the market rate of interest 
s ab egal rate But thev who reason 
thus t the not s fact that the sury 
ws are compietely e\ i the Stock 
I ‘ lange the rr il? rket n h ft P 
vernment does and st carr n its ne niary 
oper ns t dee ‘ t he FOVE ° 
ment that they Cc 8U0 rhe yreat contractor! 
V ids I the ioan does n carry ions ol 
one y his pocket to D ng Street; bu‘ 
he inderta t yrociure the mone in the 
I t t he shall b e to dos ya 
numb Tf subore lt ins, inthe negotiation 
t nh he w be practi y as tree as the 
rninent f. If this re not the case he 
must eal t the ernment on harde 
terms, bee he v ld fe that in his own 
l to more disad itayeous means ot f 
I seng ents than b wing at 6 pe 
cent ther rate which he may find ne 
cessary; as he now knows he shall have the 
ower of doing hat the usury laws are ca 
p e of being evaded in pra tice in othe 
es as well as on the Stock Exchange. we 
iave already shov but we will here i se 
thatthey are everywhere eis¢ np tly be ve 
both in the letter and the t. If that were 
~ the government W lid cert niyenjoyamn 
\ 1 the mone irket t uvainst the 
‘ nd t bod vhenever rke 
{ terest was above 5 per t I ‘ 
} ever e not stra tot 
ent t ponent I itt t wen 
' in to | 7 1 of 
> _ , the representative 
N t is te « ur tf tan a tare 
hit ove if , 
' t ri Aus tever 
t » tie W f y 1 
hunt tf t 
the t B 
the the e at the en ‘ 
‘ . | ? lal 
’ t to ¢ by ft 
) su t “A . Y ers, exact 
i i ia t t Line I t 
her it ! y intair ad ! n 
to those ¢ do not nt et ‘ 
SS ) the ex se ol £ who ¢ for 
" rr ement the ns of the 
m t ) re une ally itt t 
n bear the 10s which ) s t t 
gain of the government, are compelic t 
port alone a weight which ought to be f 
with them by the possessors of other des 
tions of property The government, then in 
never er vy any reali advantage in nsequence 
f a monopoly in the money market; the y 
effect of such a monopoly, if it produ ny 
it i t 1 D | the : i 


hurthens trem the sheniders ef these whe car 

















le the mopoly to the shoulders of those 
| re st i strong hold left to the sup 
vorte f ry iws: the repeal w be an 
innovat e und nobody can tell what 
1 be sequence, till it has been tried 
lhe ol 1 isinapplicable, t suse the lav 
lay i stored at any time i their ’ ra 
snould bel a scinuevous Ir vat S 
which give new rights may be dangerous 
ise it may not be safe or practicabie to take 
2way such rights when once given, h ver 
irge ly the general good may re« I t: but 
the removal] of these restraints wi either er 
title nor empower any man or set of n to 
resist the restoration of them whenever it shall 
eem good to the legislature There is then 
as it see s to us, no g reason tor ! tain 
ng the usury laws. They are neither 
y nor effectual for the prevention of fra 
ti ire not advantageous to the govern t 
they are positively injurious to all clas 
pie, to which their operation ext 
—<— 
A VISIT TO MADEIRA 
I 1 hing Pu f 
IMAGINATIVE I e you ¢ r in 
a gale of wind é f the Bay of B 
y If not, ar 1 f variet 
ally rt vour w take a trint Lis 
1 or Madeira for the chance of meeting th 
Calculat r season well in Decembe 
Januar vie t t weste 
y set in, and nd it one i the finest 
and most un ( Je things ! a 
M i usted ft iS ry till W day 
ing vnich ret ng | ’ 
ement, Dut if gave ample r t ser 
vation and philos 1 tl k Is 
it ineffable hut plates and ‘ 
iking chairs a tab fi ’ t ! 
eaming, sailors piping, officers sw« , 
¥ . ng ind t sea |! ring 
i 1 about two oclock Mo 
n irom 71 those sweet dreams 
v ‘ t l finite changes Ml ime 
tinct « ibinat f image thy ed tor 
Euge " ré | itis im its real id natu 
ra reauty Ih At tic was gushing i 
ivyn 1y ort n i \ ¥ refresh iv ' iner 
ebbing and flow ng er and around my 
with every roll of the ship My the 
were floating 1 the tace of the waters. | 
turned to sle p again, but the sea came with 
that awful dead sledge-hammer beat, which 
makes a landsman's heart tremble, and the 


mpertinent quota n of some poor s¢ holar in 
quatuor aut septem « 


itom of Morphi d 


the ext cabin a 





brushed every ist 


{ imyeyes. I sat bolt upright, and for some 
time contemplated, by the glimmering of the 
sentry’s lantern, the huge d sarray of my pretty 
den; I fished for my clothes, but they were | 
bathing; I essayed to rise, but I could find no 
restit place for the sol t a rheumatic foot 
However, | was some it msoled by a sailor 
who came to bale out t ater at daybreak 

2 fine breez Ss i t's dead end for 
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us; and to be sure, I minds the Apollo and 
thirty-two marchantmen were lost sore 
where in these here parts It was kindly 
meant of Jack, no doubt, though he was out 
s latitude y eight degrees at least 
{ think I me ill forget the scene of 
) ty ter ‘ presented itself to 
nN Live thing deed, becomes tame 
by long f and t old mariner has! 
for ny ti y in a gale except his top 
1asts it tot resh and apprehensive i nd 
what there i so unspeakably grand as 
i st m or ean The | ‘ hip u r 
treble ysatls and stays Ay groaning 
i sh t n y ia ! 
i f waters « } 1 the 
t $ around us, the sea 
s each enormous 
rh, the f us blast caught 
t of foam, and dashed it into aton 
t Th so shone out with 
ural t ervais, and the rays 
ed | the yrav-shower. forme 
t I t reh i isimat 
é r t iT ] a the eve 
‘ On 7 iy t id lulled fe 
t t t ‘ n as before 
i Wednesday we had a succession o 
it f i i irter of an hour, ea¢ 
yer t ther. W hexceeded in vi 
vy thing I could have imagined Under 
t last of them the top-gallant ma ts quivered 
Ke reeds, the shrouds gave mus like Eolian 
irps, and the eyes of the silent veterans wer 
fi ixiously aloft. It was the dying bla 
us; the rain came down in torrents, the 
nd tell, and we were left at the mercy of a 
dead mountainous swell of a furlong in leng 
hich p t! od si p almost on her bear 
‘ 
Bu art had the credit of sa ng tha 
there was but one step from the sublime to the 
1 there were precisely seven on Doard 
His M sty s ship On deck ail was terrible 
ve itl cabin every thing was absurd 
syusting It idle to attempt the de 
n, for the thing has been done be fi 
it up, water d r to and fro, dead 
ial istre imp, sea-pye, men and 
wor l ingry and rsty and nauseatic 
ctions iirs, knives, servants, soup, 
ives together with husbands and all other ap 


purtenances under a lee lurch, ill-humour, ha 





tred, vomiting, malice, and all uncharitable 
ness, fo ed the grand tea of the pict 
I ot go on with t le mens refugit 
I dislike dd) ing or infirmities of huma 
nity 
W ne und fair, the sea fell! 
ne brightly, the sky was 
é week afterwards, and on 
t t y of 1824 made and passed Porto 
Santo, and, shr ed in clouds, Madeira rose 
yvetore us 
O Made Madeira, O thou gem of the 
ocean, thou p vudise of the Atlant I have 
no heart to take up my pen to write of the 


pent in thee ; 
s of enchantment intercalated in the ye: 
of common reality, etherial moments islanded 
like thyself, in the vast of ' Dea 
England! thou art a noble country, wise, » 


surely they were 





time 


sea 





























rful, and virtuous but thou hast no such 
vurple waves as those which swell towards 


inchal: thou hast no such breezes of intoxi- 


which then fanned my cheek 
hast 


no golden 


cation as those 


d carried animation to my heart; thou 


»o over-arched avenues of vines, 
clusters of orange and lemon, no quintas, no 
Corral I felt, for the first time, but it passed 
way soon, a wish to live and die far from my 
native country ; it seemed for a moment that it 
uld be poetic al happiness to dwell with one 
ved companion these moun 
tains, and gaze at evening on the lovely sea 
d the lone Dezertas on the horizon. I did 

t choose any of the gay and luxurious houses 


unidst quiet 


which adorn the bosom of the amphitheatre 
above the town; I admired, like all the world, 
their perfect elegance and glorious prospect, 
but they did not fill my heart with that fond- 
ness which | felt for one simple mansion in the 
distant parish of Camacha. I often hear the 
brawling brook at night, and think myself seat- 
ed on the bench of green turf, drinking that 
cool bottle of wine, with a view of Rosa and 
the pretty church beyond If the ancients had 
Known M ideira, it would have been their plus- 

1am fortunata insula, and the blessed spirits 
of the Gentiles, after a millennium of probation- 
ary enjoyment in the would have 
been translated thither to live for ever on nec 
tar and oranges 

I should think the situation of Madeira the 
It ensures 


Canaries, 


most enviable on the whole earth 
ilmost every European comfort, together with 
most every tropical luxury Any degree of 
nperature may be enjoyed between Funchal 
nd the Ice House. The seasons are the youth, 


maturity, and old age of a never ending, still 
beginning spring Here I found what I used 
to suppose peculiar to the den of Eden and 





the bowers of Acrasie and Armida :— 
Blossoms and fruits at once of golden hue 
Appeared, with gay enamell'd colours mix’d 


The myrtle, the geranium, the rose, and the 
violet, grow on the right hand and on the left 
1 the boon prodigality of primitive nature 
he geranium, in particular, is so common 
that the honey of the bees becomes something 
Re @ jelly of that flower I differ from 


most 


in not liking it so well as the English 


eople 
honey, though it is far purer and more trans 
parent That of B irbadves is finer than either 
Perhaps after having been within ten degrees of 
the equator, a second visit to Madeira would 


ot charm me | is the first; I have 
seen ocean and sky of a still brighter hue, and 
trees and flowers and mountains of still more 
beautiful and awful shapes Sut I left England 
shivering and melancholy under 


so deeply 


in December 
a rain of two months continuance ; foul winds, 
eternal tacking, a tremendous gale and the 
Bay of Biscay destroyed my 
creased my rheumatism ; so that | longed after 
Madeira as for a land of promise, and the first 
sight of Porto Sante. with its scattered islets, 
its broken rocks, and verdant dells, filled my 
heart with that joy which no one can feel who 
has not made a voyage on the ocean 

Early on the morning of the Ist of Jannary, 


spirits and in 
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hora do Monte glistered like silver through the 
thin mist which floated on the bosom of the 
mountains. The bells of many churches soon 
began to hail the new year with that blessed 
sound, which mariners, beyond all others, love 
to hear. The guns of salute roared from our 
hip, and the Ilheo or Loo Rock answered thei 
water A clumsy boat with four 
dark Madeiran rowers conveyed me to the 
shore, and when I touched it, I felt a force 
which I had not felt before, in the 


across the 


Egressi optata Troes poti‘untur arena 
The hospitality of the English merchants ir 
Madeira is princely. You cannot 
you cannot stay too long 


bring too 
man 7 he houses 


of all are 


open to the guests of each, and | 
never met with less kindness from Stoddart, 


Gordon 


upon us 


because I had shown a preference for 
I am loth that they look 
only as customers, although they lead vel 

mently in by Malmsey, Tinta 


to believe 


» temptation 


and Sercial, and bid you remember the old 
house, when they shake hands with you at 
parting There was a generality of intel 

gence, an independence of spirit, and a cour 


teousness of manner about those whom I saw 
effect 
great opulence and unimpeachable 
They have no  huckstering 
agency taint: they are true descendants (1 wa 
of that grand chara 


which seemed the and the symptom ol 


t eredit 


sn p-keep ne 


going to say remnants) 


ter, the English merchant of former times 
Their information indeed with regard to cer 
tain islands, which are laid down by geogra 
phers, more or less in their neighbourhood, is 


however 
, as the re- 


remarkably narrow I can state it, 


for the satisfaction of the scientifi 


sult of much inquiry, that there are such 
islands as Teneriffe, Palma, and Fayal, and 
that there is reason to believe that the positior 
usually assigned to them in charts is correct 
at the same time there is so little, or I may sa 
no intercourse between them and Madcira, that 
whether they are round or square, whether th 
ire one hundred, or one thousand leagues of? 


whether they make wine or beer, are matte 

of much doubt Ve w fever, it also appea 
rae n some d the plague in others; t 
wine, if it can be called wine, ts rding to 
1 few € erpr ne merc int-adventu r 
detest f that the s lest a ture of 11 
M ild ly voll forty es it quanti 
t tl tr old Lor nil t ilar; s that 
the idle stories wl ) we hear ignorantly har 
ed about in England of wine from F ind 


from Madeire 


the latter 


Teneriffe 
genuine prod 
are without question entirely false 


being re exported 
island 


And such 


being the case, it is truly wonderful that a spot 


ction of 


as the 


comparatively so inconsiderable should be able 
to supply the enormous demand for the wine 
called Madeira, from England, the European 
continent, the West Indies, and both Americas 

The town of Funchal stretches along the 
margin of the bay for nearly a mile and a half 
but it is barely a third of that size in breadth in 
any part. It is by no means so dirty as the 
Portuguese like, but the English residents are 
so influential here, that they have been able to 


1X25, we caine slowly into the Bay of Funchal. | exercise a tyranny of cleanliness, which the 
The town r 1 : 


the country-houses, and Nossa Sen 


hazard of catch 


natives sullenly endure at the 
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npainted beams re r te these f Vs I suc ‘ 




















“wood, is visible as in some of our old parish ed at lengt 7 y mysell and sheet d off 
hurche n Eng 1, and the floor consists of m the horse When we were well seated. t 
not bu se planks, which are co I ally vara in i r y whoo wh 
i ft purpose < aepos t the our na ft V istie the n s 
rpse the ade re lOW lis Vile practice n tl neighbd r t iuleteers 
i sf ther churches 1 the island, and hoid of the t Dy t ~ m 
‘ ae l such a climate, that it doe to goa ie fal e anuna wit 
t dest 4 Ss ppers is t I ! urs the IKE tiie t ( ‘ ) 
wuty and s nit f the place of worship iV s { a 
Before the estern door of the ithedral is a and away we went at full gallop throug t 
or opt spac ind beyond that, the pebbie-pave treets, the h rses cul 
lerreiro da S« very pleasant promenade it 7, the f singing and s 
t tou rt iraile rows trees, and w ar 1 the id women r 
d by a v La le feet in height ~~) t l i i s tast they could I 3 
} uses tuated the street on either n S t g the il i ¢ 
hand, f n the bak es f which the 1dies absurdity of the s it I « side ta . 
} ‘ at the entlemen below nd in parti great mercy t t I ther Killed 1 
aular there hat the Spaniards call, a bea iny body elst rr} roads too out of t t 
t eve nunnery on the north | are entire! i iuseways for horse 
f t s of which were ter y palane 1s, and t cend tin velle 
ar ned full of the meek faces of some score but really to ride dow iany parts of ti s 
probationers for single biessedness Ther trightiu If you atte it to keepat 
was not a pretty girl amongst them. Beyond the cu sletes 
ft} i reiro you toan nark i r i t i Larg > } s i 
a to a la ‘ 148 f bul r, which fi must r eli to y r tat n 
nit vy a nvent f Franciscans, | think hall tier The t tl mh the 
ai it at preser l v tec ito Darracks and on and t hese yrecipices is 
ad ro s, and the rest is still retain i r ) rave ways is very 
Phe r Their « irch is ume nmoniy rom the Corra 2 
t terior p tion ai have eI t between some sharp 
mp 1 t ( i it apie rT ken it p 
"| P - Dirt. eik and y not ¢ The stre ‘ 


f t ‘ ‘ \ ir s " 
( r t 1 n | t} r , 
’ ) ra t t | r | iths 
a t ID Hl ‘ 1 to Dom — ( 
a I taug t i f mile 
A Y t « ep m 1 
There is i s tin vole ‘ 7 
niers r t ‘ tr te oft i ( 1 . 
e ‘ ) t ! the p ‘ 
] Port 1 Madeira 1 t } ithe r i 
r the f exion too mu ( the pole nw y 
Dry r the thing. If you vie Ln 
t t 1 sem notice ¢ 
t l » tie ( I W at httu ea 1 he 


| if : i | = et or ul ba I t t tex ‘ mM st if 
t et nm the s t i enue y i ud go nh oral 

tty e! ng Oo ( id in i 7 ( ithrough a thousan 
st ope m the I nouse is very 

4 wht t more p , i | legant, the chape sical, and the summe 
thar | ive to travel with sere nous it a ttie « tance commands a most 

Madeira. When you intend to make | magnificent prospect of the varied scene 

ex r 1, you send a servant to the corner belo 

the street to summon the muleteers; at the In returning m quietly through the town 


rd. down they come scampering to your I saw that happen to others which had not hap 





door, men and boys, horses, mules, and ponies. | pened tome. Some of the midshipmen be 
Pome trends of mine were going with me to n shore, had been making themselves amende 
Cavalhar’s villa, and the moment we put our | for spare living and hard watching during the 
108es of the court-yard, a regular hight gaie, as they had a clear right to do: thent 





began. Three men laid hold of me by main | must ride, and were started of course in th 
force ; my left leg was mounted on a mule y | manner wh | have described. Ast 


ous concourse ef atoms would orde 














ingle of a street which they were doubling 
i p of Madeira in his palan- 
euin: the two foremost weathered him, and 











bore away, the two hindmost came athwart 
hawse upon his lordship, threw him upon his 
im ends, and themselves went down head 
emost in the mud This had like to have 
been a sad business with these young gentle 


1, but Dom Frei Joaquim de Menezes 
Ataide not being hurt, and knowing the land 
ges of His Majesty's naval! officers, hoped 











there was no it *ken, got into his seat 
avain, and wished them a good evening: which 
was very kind the bishop. who ts indeed a 
rood man and mu respected in his diocese 
You must not ta to vo and see Nossa Sen 
ido M te t the neatest church in the 
id, and bem sit ted on a terrace just hail 
way up the t breast imands one 
of the most en unt views in the world Ii 
t t » Our Lady it 
s you t the good Vicar and his 
sist a Ve iir, who Will give you 
ne. and a tune on the guitar, ul 
imu 
The « ta or country residences of the 
} h erchants are delightiul, and it a 
ty thing to spend a Madeiran afternoon in 
y about in good company from one to ano 
t r They start you an exquisite luncheon of 
es, oranges, and grapes at each, and as yo 
nly just gotten into sunny climates you 
\ d never be satiated w th such 
| effected four trifles of this sort post 
em nd one of Gordons dinners at s¢ 
vi 1 18 ffai 
he | r s an elegant and conve 
nt bu situated on tie ! or the 
town, and literally embosomec never-spring 
iv rose ind snow-white datura It cost an 
neonscionable sum of money, but the edifices 
a the 7 lm er e f a cle ryman 
ire an honour to the merc} ts 
I called upon the Governor Dom Manoel de 
Portug who has the credit of being a ba 
tard-s p of me ne of the royal tamuly Hi 
a little prim gent i talks French 
besides his vernacular [Che covernment house 
ist biocked up, but there a two very fin 
state r ms in it ind trom th wilh Ww 
sa lovely view of the sea 
But the great sight of Madeira, per 8 OnE 
ttl great siohts of the world, is the viu 
Corral ‘hose who have travelled, know how 


us it is to feel our utter inability to cor 
vey toa third person an image of the thin 
which have struck ourselves with admiration 
{ felt this and [ feel it now in all its 
ness, yet | must say in a few words what the 


painfu 


Corral is rode sixteen miles into the inte 
rior of the ind, the road was a ste ep or gentle 
ascent the whole way, at first winding under 


traceries of vines and amongst avenut o 


eranges, but latterly broken and wild, and 
rely distinguishable m the fallen leaves un- 


der the groves of trees At length we came 





eut at the bottom of a valley. on one side of 


which was a luxuriant carpet of heaths and 


turze, on the other a low wood, and the ends 


closed up with mountains covered with a short 









r stones lying about in singu 
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grass, and impeded with countless masses of 
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lar confusion. Our way lay over this hilly 
down, and hard work it was to make any pro 
gress, though our mules did their utmost to 
pick out a path amongst the fragments. When 
[ attained the top, I absolutely started with 
terror, and so unexpected was the scene, that 
it was a minute or two before I could s 
look at it. Immediately before me an enor 
mous chasm opened of two miles or more in 
length, about half a mile in breadth, and some 


bottom was 


teaduy 


four thousand feet in depth. The 
2 narrow and level plain, with a river running 





through it, and a nunnery with its church 
R rit opposite to me the rocks rose as a wall 
and shot upwards into the s in long tottering 


yrecipices: the clouds lay motioniess strat 





elow me, but higher up they were careering 


rapidly amongst the craggy pinnat les, some 


tunes entire burving them, then show ng 
black islet emerging through them, and some 
‘ 


ies sweeping off for a season and revealing 


stupendous mass piercing the blue 
heavens he ravine contracts at either end 
and a natural bridge or 


causeway forms a communication for men and 


into an acute angle 
mules going to San Vicente; beyond this anc 

ther chasm, not so deep, but broader, lies before 
you; this closes partly at the extremity, and 
through a small opening the sea gleams in the 
A friend of mine, who knew Swit 
iand, said he had never seen any thing | 


distance 





the Alpine country so wonderfully sublime 


place From this station we looked ba 
ly made out the sh 


upon Funchal and distinct 


it anchor in the bay After we had wands 














eC 
about for some hours, we spread a capital cold 
dinner on the grass, ate veal pye and turkey, 
und drank porter and wine on the brink of the 
Corra After we had devoured as much as we 
could, we retired, and the porters and mul 
teers turned to in places, and cleared deck 
) let t t x Esop, they had no 
thing but empty bottles and baskets to carry 
i tl shoulders 

Reade f your whim or your necessities 

ould fe you to Madeira go tor my sake t 
the nunnery of Santa Clara It is at the west 
ern end of Funchal, and you may buy there the 
yrettiest flowers for your sweetheart’s hair in 

e most genious toys in wax that are in the 
world The nuns s them very cheap, an 

they t n you ‘ n real charity t 
n r cir pe er Perhaps i 

you ma ep r Maria t she | not dead 

he ‘ weak to her very kindly, and give 
my love t ‘ yut y t know me, « 
poor Maria either 

Maria Clementina, the youngest child of 


Madeira. Her 


parents had an unusually large family, ane 


Pedro Agostinho, was born in 
; 
were labouring under some embarrassment 
fr 1 the unfavourable termination of an impor 
tant law-suit. What unfortunate event coin 
cided with her birth, | know not, but Maria 
was disliked by her father and mother from the 
Her brothers ne 
elected her in obedience to their parents, and 


first years of her infancy 


her sisters, who were very ugly, hated her for 
her beauty Every one else in Funchal ane 
the neighbourhood loved her and she hae 
many offers of marriage at thirteen 
age, which the little maiden laughed at an 
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forwarded to her elder sisters. The more she 


was petted abroad, the more was she perse- 


cuted at home. She was treated at length 
like Cinderella, with no chance of a fairy to 
help her. Amongst other arrangements for 
the purchase of commissions for two of his 
sons, and for giving portions to two of his 


daughters, Pedro Agostinho determined to sa 


crifice his best and sweetest child Maria. At 
eighteen she was placed as a novice in this 
nunnery, at nineteen she took the veil and re 


nounced the world for ever At this time she 
is the most beautiful girl in the island, and, 
at is remarkable in a Portuguese, of a fair 
co exion, with a brilliant colour, blue eyes, 
and Vv y ig and glossy brown hair . 
A year atter this, the Constitutional Gx 
rnment w established in Portugal, and ie 
the frst and wisest acts of the Cortes was to 
order the doors of religious houses to be 
t 0 i inta 4 ra was visit by 
re Ss, SOI to see tie church, 
some to see t £ aen ind some to see the 
ins Amongst others a Portuguese officer 
at that time quartered in Funchal, saw and fell 
" with Maria; he was a handsome youth 
ia od family, and Maria returned his love 
with in earnestness wilh mh periaps had is 
much a < re of liber is female passion in 
it \ in is emancipated from her parents, 
an e law declared the vow of celibacy null 
id void. The marriage was determined on, 
ver hair permitted to grow again, her clothe 
epared, and the ‘ ding-caay nixes M 
fell ill. and the D cian « ine perfect « et 
for some tine Phe we \ wast i | t 
poned to another day, and be e that day ar 
ived, his Faithful Maje sty had di lved h 
parliament nd fi urtt est { ven j 
© om pore of its daugiiters, h eV ‘ 
of the Cortes, and despatched an expres 
to notily as much to his subject in Mack i 
Maria we from her bed of to ret uu 


to her cell and her rosary; her lengthe: 


ringlets were again mercilessly shorn ; the mob 


cap. the leathern corset, the serge wn were 


Lid before her ind some old Egyptian who 
wuld not better themselves elsewher bade 
ver return thanks to God that she had so nar 
° 


rowly escaped mixing again in the 
the world 

On the 5th January, a 
we sailed from Madeira, I walked with a hand- 
agreeable Englishwoman to 
visit Santa Clara. I was very anxious to see 
Maria, whose story I knew. After a little he- 
sitation on the part of two or three venerable 


ot few hours before 


some and very 


who first presented themselves at the 


iadies, 


great door of the house, Maria was summoned 
She came to us with a smiling countenance, 


nd kissed my ¢ ompanion repeatedly Her co- 
ur was gone, but she was still beautifully 
fair, and the exquisite shape of her neck, and 


the nobleness of her forehead were visible 
under the disadvantage of a dress as ungrace 





> vanity. She spoke her Jan- 
guage with that pretty lisp which, I believe, 
the critics of Lisbon pronounce to be a vicious 
pet ot 
with a correctness 


ited a powerful and ingenuous 


the natives of Madeira, but also 
that ind)- 
mind. If took 


iliarity 


and an energy 


She took four of them from the rest, and gave 
them to me through the bars Sao lunmor 
taes, said she; they were some Common evé 
lastings 
“ Que idade tem vm. senhora said | 
Vinte e hum annos 
‘FE se chama I added 
F lar 
“E Clementina tambem 
sim, hes te p passados 
I leaned as « e as | could and spoke a tf 
words in a low t which she did not seem 
understand Naw ¢ ( é dl 
Sun, s I rr ted Maria entend 
bem aiga 
Es vin. te enhora 
The abbes ») Was engaged with my con 
m, turn r head, and Maria answered 
witha t gaiet © sum, muito feliz 
I shook my head as in doubt A minute 
r a a tie bbess Was occupied again 
I t her ds through the grating, took 
one « und made me teel a thin gold ring 
n her little fir and then, pressing my hand 
closely. said, in an accent which I still hear 
Na tenho dor do coracad.’$ 
I began; the old nuns croaked 
se frogs, and the young ones paced up and 
down, round and about, in strange and fanciful 





Madeira. 


























































half of a large bunel of violets wiuch | had 


| my hand and gave them to my friend to pre 


sent to her. Flowers are a dialect of Portu 
guese which is soon learnt. She took them 


ned the folds of 


lin neck kerchief, and dropp d them loose or 


curtesied very low, op« a mus 
her snowy bo 
The vesper bell sounded, the door was close 
between the nun and the world, but she bec} 
oned us to go intotheir church. We did so; 
the fi und very « 
riously lined with a sort of port elain , attache 
to it chapel of the nw 
i them t 
ipate in the service of the ma 
in her ha 
gathering im the garde 


om 


is one of nest in the island, 


s western end is the 


and a double iro grating to enable 


hear and parti 
Mar a ¢ 


which she had 


ume with some flowers 
been 


chaunting as sweetly as caged Canary 


I gazed at them tor a long time with 





feelings that cannot be told, and when it 
time to go, I caught Maria's eye, and made her 
i slight but earnest bow. She dropped a cu 


tesy which seemed a genuflection to her neigh 
ir, raised a violet behind her service-book to 
her mouth, held it, looked at it, and kissed it in 
token of an eternal farewell 

I wish to know whether there would have 
been any harm in my accepting the captain s 
offer of his coxswain and gig’s crew, and run- 
ning away with Maria Clementina. The thing 
was perfectly easy, as we all agreed at the 
time; at the principal door there was no grat 
ing, and in the court none but maimed or de 


pour 





How old are you?” “Twenty-one 

And your name is—" ‘“ Maria.” 

And Clementina as well “ Yes, in by 

gone days 

' She does not understand 

Yes, 
Are you happy, lady? 

|| “O yes, very happy 

* “No, no, no; I have the heart-ache 


yes, I understand well; speak 








had 

oO pre 
Portu 
them 
| mus 


se Oo! 


bec] 














‘epit persons; three men should stand at the 
water wate and prevent any egress till we had 
broucht our prize down to the Loo Rock; ina 
quarter of an hour we should be on board a 
man of war, and even if they had taken the 
ired from the battery, it is perfectly 


alarm and f 
well known that the Portuguese government 
never allows more than one-half of the due 


charge of powde r to its artillery, and so we 

ight have laughed at their impotent attempts 
B t what could I have done with my nun? 
Her lover was, heaven knows where, and as to 


conjugating myself, although Maria was a very 
ely girl, I happen to have my hands quite 


full for the present. So God bless thee, and 
a very sorrow I say, God bless thee 
nfinitely, sweet and unfortunate Madeiran! It 
I were a Tory, as sure I am not, | would pray 
the Cortes might get on their legs again, if it 
were only to let thee out of thy prison 


gain in 


From the same 


A SKETCH OF DOMINICA 
We left St. Pierre on the 20th with a fresh 
breeze at E. by S., but it soon died away as 
sual under the lee of the island, and after 
nd was so light that, like Colum- 
not creep into Roseau Bay till 





early on Sunday morning. There was only 


ene merchant ship lying at anchor with two or 


th small sloops, and the few stragglers on 
he shore with the dirty row of storehouses 
mpressed me with an idea of want and depo- 
yulation. The scenery behind the town 1s 
beautifully grand; indeed the whole prospect 


from the edge of Morne Bruce, a lofty table 
rock occupied by the garrison, is one 
very finest in the West Indies. The valle y 
runs up for many miles in a gently inclined 
between mountains of irregular heights 
clothed up to 

f 


which perfumes the whole atmos- 


piane 
und shapes, most of which are 
their cloudy canopies with rich parterres « 


yreen coties 
phere even to some distance over the sea; the 
river rolls a deep and roaring stream down the 
middle of the vale, and is joined at the outlet 
ef each side by a mountain torrent, whilst at 
the top, where the rocks converge into an 
scute angle, a cascade falls from the apex in 
a2 long sheet of silvery foam. Beneath, the 
town presents a very different appearance 
from what it does at sea; the streets are long 
and spacious, regularly paved, and intersecting 
each other at right angles; there is one large 
square or promenade ground, and the shingled 
rovis of the houses, 
blue of the heaven above them, seem like the 
newest slates, and put me much in mind of 
that clear and distinct look which the good 
towns of France have when viewed from an 
eminence. 

Roseau is now in a most singular state of 
existence. Before the fire on the evening of 
Easter Sund 1721, which that scoundrel Du- 

hilleau either originated or promoted, it must 
have been the most commodious town of any 
n the islands; but the tyranny and folly of the 


French under this qereiar were so ruinous | 
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of the | 


tinged with the intense | 
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both to the colony in general and the town in 
particular, that neither the one or the other 
have in forty years been able to recover their 


former prosperity. You may walk along a 
street for half a mile; the houses seem to be 
complete, but they are all closed; the 
grows lush and verdantly between tle stones, 
and a tamarind tree, a sandbox* or a mangrove 
spreads a rural shade under which a woman 
may be sitting at work, or two children play 
ing All is silent, and soft and lifeless like a 
city in the Arabian Nights, which some vile 
Atrite hath stricken with enchantment. I 
know no town in the world which could be 
watered more copiously, easily and purely 
than Roseau; the river which runs at less than 
half a mile’s distance would, if they would just 
show it the way, glide down the 
vity into every man’s washing basin. But | 
am afraid the spirit, which should undertake 
this and many other obvious and facile im 
provements, is at present something drow sy m 
Dominica; there is no public voice to call 
forth or public encouragement to support the 
exertion of individual virtue and talent; the 
then 


residue, 


grass 


gentle decli- 


community is first divided by language, 
by religion, and the inconsiderable 
which is supposed to represent the whole, is 
o torn to pieces by squabbles as bitter as con 
temptible, that the mere routine { 
ment was at a dead stand, while I was in the 
island 

On landing with the 
smiling, gallant friend John 
hand arched upon his cap’s brow 
drooping his Peninsular sword to t i 
was unworthy of it. Days, months, years have 
passed since | was in the fifth form at Eton 
what time, John Bent, | used to give thee 
breakfast in my room at Bristowe’s, and thou 
return to do thy worst to make 
minor tipsy at the messroom, 


bishop I met my hearty 
Bent, with left 
and his rig! 








1@ sand t 


wert wont in 
me and the 
Captain Bent. | am the most changed of the 
two since then. Thou art married, it is true 
and art most happy with a wife and child in 
twelve feet by six ;{ but thou wert then a man, 
a veteran soldier, a practical liver on God's 
earth and mirthful to boot; so art thou now 
though of course a trifle steadier ;—but lack a 
day! what fine visions and follies have vanish- 
ed from my eyes! how many blithe games am 
1 now unfit for! what sweet and light sleeps 
have I lost! what boyish comeliness is gone! 
My golden time has been wasted, my talent 

neglected, my innocence tarnished, my 

but no more of this; I am not w riting conft 


sions 





Hura crepitans 
t I cannot refrain from saying that the ac 
commodations for the garrison on Morne Bruce 
are infamous, and in such a climate most cruel, 
especially to the officers ; the whole was a com 


plete job, and reflects ignominy upon the con 


tractor and great blame upon the primary de- 
partment, be he or they who they may. If the 


most gallant soldiers of the line are to be ex- 
iled within the tropics for six years in order 
that others may revel in London at their ease, 
the least that the nation cap do for them is to 
see that no expense be spared to make their 
service healthy and comfortable 

7 








The church in Roseau is well situated and 


tolerably finished wit it, but the interior is 
a miserable state The common pitch pine, 
when unpainted, has a particularly unpleasant 


effect in a hot climate t always ppressed me 


hundred 


mn a remarkable manner About a 
persons, cl efly coloured, attended the morning 
service; they had few books, and apparently 
came for the purpose of seeing the bishop 
certainly, with one r two exceptions, they 
were entirely unacquainted with the ordinary 
ritual of the established religion. The Church 
f England indeed does not flourish in Domi 
nica, wh Y sidering the reat capacity 
and spirit 1s aftect ns ef the esent worthy 
recumbent : itter I surprise I 
believe t e are 2.000 Protestant n this co 
lon ! lt er the Methodists form 
the larger part it 16,000 are Papists un 
der ti r t Ss i sts: so that 
t . t t e s ny mes of obese 
and ' en t ! that if true re 
g t r t D a, att least its 
' ‘ r > > la und just so 
nm breat x t Sune 3 s ma 

t i ages n for the rest of the 

week Not that | would be thor t to 

f the ze it rector of Rose very 
far f t; it t vell k vn t e ¢ $ 
‘ d. and it arcuc mn sual « 
: thy r st r in t “ ) the 
‘ y witne s it t s eff t 
nore perceptible 

Mr. Newman is great and remarkable, but 
he is not so great and remar ible as his pre 








decessor Mr. Audain. 1 Audain was a 
patriot, few of his cloth like him; he was not 
ntent with pr r against the enemies of 
. mtry. he f t avainst ther lsc St 
Peter certainly owned a boat, and the aut! 
ht t siat 1 (Mr. A » loved t r 
t ad mate ip ership amongst 
the aposties in a ship So Mr. Audain bu 
schooner und carried on for many years a 
system of practical polemics with the dispu 
s of the Fre h school to his own abun 
dant profit and notoriety It is even yet fresh 
n the recollections of the inhabitants of R 
1u, with how joyful a rapture this holy Do 
ul un once broke off the service on 1 Sun 
ay ible to repress the emotions of his tri 


imph on seeing the ssel of his faith sail int 





the bay with a dismasted barque laden with 
ugar, rum and othe Gallic vanities trom 
Martinique 
This e the Cornish vie He was 
preaching one ternoon 1 & seaside church 
dur ra heavy th-west gait hen all ona 
dden udie! began to n e, take down 
th t und ess t ards the r Phe 
ir i e the advantage of puipit emi 
nence and ng experience, immediately per- 
ce d the cause, and, animated with a just in- 


rnation at their conduct, ordered them, as 


they valued their souls’ welfare, to remain 
; The good 


ouret till the end of the sermon 





man in his eagerness to restrain them even 
left the pu ind, like Aaron, ran into the 
midst of the congregation rebuking and ex 
horting them, till he reached the porch; when, 





g up his gown under his arm, he shouted 
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It was shortly afler this event that the star 
of Audain His zeal was 
equally great, his courage undaunted, 


evil destiny met him at every turn An a 


began to wax dim 


but his 


mine met him day im the 
in St. Kitt’s surt 


by negroes, to whom he was distributing p 


quaintance ot one 


streets of Basseterre unded 





tains, yams, potatoes and other eatables, and 
holding them 
Having caught my friend's eye 


private talk with all by turns 


he came up 


lam going to smuggle all 


to him and said 
these —— rasca this evening to Gauda 
loupe He did so im his schooner, but re 


maimed himself on shore 


A privateer of Nevis 





captured the smuggler before she could get t 
her market. Audain became furious, went hin 
self to Nevis, and challenged the owner of the 
privateer to fi The challenge was not ac 


ediately posted the 
usant, as that of a scoundrel 
He h eli 


plattor: 1 


on the \ i ot the ¢« irt house 


for two days Kept watch upon the 





rd i e and tour pistois stuck 
n hus belt, to se fany one dared to touch the 
riel« 
Auda fitted out another schooner 
( ed inher himself. But fate was too heavy 
for h t rh he struggled against it like 
an ©) f econd day a large vessel was 
see to he certained her to be a 
Sp t t supposing her to be 
wholly unarmed, bore down on her as upon a 
certain prey When he came within pistol 
shot, fourteen masked ports were opened and 
is many guns pointed at him through them 


Audain was obliged to strike in an instant, and 


with his carpente succeeded in 


| secreting 





If under some water casks in the hold of 
3 er he Spaniards came on board 
cut every man in pieces, except Audain 
the « enter These two lay all night 
inder the casks, but in the morning, upon fur 
ther search, their asylum was discovered 


They were brought upon deck, and the Spa 


int of hewing them by 





niards were on the ]{ 


inches, when their captain exclaimed with ra 
pidity Hold this man’s life is sacred, 
und the other's too for his sake Audain had 


formerly done the Spaniard great service at 


St. Thomas's, and it now saved his own and 
his carpenter's life 

Upt Audain, though occasionally 
nonresident for the aforesaid reasons, had cont 


this time 


nued the minister of Roseau. He was a sin 
gularly eloquent preacher in the pathetic and 
masory style, and he rarely failed to draw 


down tears upon the cheeks of most of those 


who heard him. His manners were fine ar 





gent ‘ hi8 appearance even venerable 
He was hospitable to the rich and gave alms 
to the poor But his re peated losses were 
such as to bear a royal merchant down, and 


the Dominicans be« e more scrupulous, and 


out, “ Now, my boys, let us start fair!” and 
immediately scampered off, with his flock at 
his heels, to administer Cornish relief to a 
distressed merchantman 

My triend Mr. Oxley, in Barbadoes, says he 
was present at @ scene in lortola, Au- 
dain figured in the manner mentioned in the 
text probably it happened twice 


where 


























“ame who knew not Audain. So 
> 


ted the pulpit of Roseau 


ering and smuggling had failed; so 


yenced honest trader He went 
with a cargo of corn, sold it 

i on the island But his star 
and fainter. He quarrelled with 
officers, challenged them 

th severely. Christophe sent 

ad fim that { the men reco 


but that. it either of them 


y him on the tamarind tree 
r Aud thought the men 
i trom the tamarind tree 


St. Eustatius, put on his 
ced clergyman 
yet the division 
ng = W advances 

religions, but no 
1 Audain made his 


i he was always ac- 
i umense catholcity 


in its circle every 


i the centre of Chris 

Y ora th the spokes of a 

tlere t minister to all the 

V 1 the free traders 

cepted | the morning he cele 
French, in the forenoon read 

ul Ul h of England, in the 


kened the Dutch service, and 
ted to the Methodists 

ided proner and proner though 
aining wealth and tame 
married man. but his wife re 
resides at Bristol A Dutch 
yous and large, cast a widows 
n; the rigor of creole viduity 


the afternoon sprickenings of 


n.as Dutch butter melts under the kisses 
and she told Audain that, if Heaven 
her such a man, she would have 





The hi as as broad as her 





Audain liked it the better for its di 


jarried her on the spot, sprack- 
fought thirteen duels, and is a 
Once upon a time, he hred twice 


gy; upon which he threw down 





ne “as nda ind said sternly to 
Take « e that does not hap- 
sin s pist lad not been 

A dela ccurred in ré 
urd time, upon whi h Audain 

s antagonist rared his body 


Something between, something 


knocked him down with a 


t sixty years of age, and 

ed Ss manners He loves 
iys his prayers so loud at 

D ght I His Eng- 
ra ( strpas box annually 


inhnite talent, and has seen the 
t th report is true, that. like 
ormes and Gines de Pasamonte 


life of himself. It would be the 


uning book of this age If he does 


nes mav happi serve to re 
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cue him from an oblivion which he does n 
seem to deserve 
Early on Monday morning I started on 


horseback with my good friend Mr. Nisbett to 


visit his estat The ride was most delightful 
We went up the valley, forded the Roseau 
river twice, and pursued an irregular path cut 
in the side of the yuntains I was parti 


larly struck with the size of the ferns; there 
were whole forests of them in the dips and re 


cesses of the hills, and | think most of the s¢ 
parate trees stood twenty or t nty-fiy it 

in height Yet with these extraordinary d 
mensions the branches were as finely vennate 
and as daintily angled as any which | hav 


seen in England, and their colour fresl 

vivid beyond des« riplion This is especially 
owing to the abundance of water which the 
year round is running down the decivities 
und diffusing a coolness of temperature which 
almost chilled me. I suppose Dominica is the 
best watered of the Ca 


wild plantain also was very conspicuous in the 


bbee islands The 





‘ 


1 its immense leaves ren 





mass of greenery Vv 
nto sl ps, its thick bunches of fruit, and the 
scarlet rece ptacie of the seed hanging q 1aintly 
down the stem of the tree by a twisted rope 

, 


I do not exactly understand whether this wild 





plant uin is another species of the Musa. or 
simply that sort of variety which is introduced 
by the want of culture and an improved mode 
if propagation. The plantain is one of the 
most characteristic productions of the trop 
this and the palms in shape, and the aloes and 
cactus in size have no parallels im Europe 

After a long ride we came to Mr. Nisbett's 
coffee works and rested ourselves a space in 
his barrack. Here, more meo, I devoured four 
oranges and half of an imperial pine, and ab 
sorbed certain sangaree,a practice ev il in prin 
ciple, but, as I have found, justifiable upon pat 
ticular occasions. The situation was a clean 
terrace jutting out from the breast of the 
mountain which rose to a great height above 
it Palm trees stood around, coffee bushes 
flourished upon the declivities, and cascades of 
water burst through the close vegetation on 
the ground too precipitous to be planted Be 
low lay the valley, the silver w iterfall gleam 
ed through an avenue in the hills, and magni 
ficent piles of rocks, sometimes black and bare 
sometimes green with countless traceries of 
creepers, formed the scene right opposite. As 
I have said before, planters are not poetical 
but, my heart! if I posse sed this place, me 
thinks, while young morning blushed, or high 
noon slept or gentle dewy evening made na- 
ture think and pause, | would stroll, upon my 
terrace, or sit, three parts recumbent, on one 
of those old oak chairs with Hastings coronet 
on it, and forget the world of strife and penury 
and pain, till I lapsed into a citizen of the 
other world « f peace and plenty ar d 
Sxias ova. 

From this spot I perceived the smoke 3 
cending from two different soufricres a little 
hicher up the mountains, and after we had 
ridden some way farther on, the smell of the 
sulphureous exhalations became very strong 
Soufriere is the common name in the West 
Indies as well for the active volcanos of St 


¢ 


Vincent’s and Guadaloupe. as fer those nume 
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rous quarries of hot samd and springs of boiling 


water, which are themselves either the remains 


of ancient craters, or the imperfect eruptions 
from a soil highly impregnated with volcanic 
elements. I went down into both of these, 
though it was difficult to find any ground suf. 
ficiently solid to bear a man’s weight: the 
wate in a state of violent ebullition at one 
se e, and perfectly cold at another six feet 
from it The soil was so hot that I was 
obliged to be continually lifting up my feet 
lik bear learning to dance, and the fumes of 
the sulphur were so penetrating and the heat 
together so intense, that I really felt a chil- 
nge on the surface of my body upon 
returning again to the cloudless light of a ver- 
tical sun n I collected some exquisite 
crystals, but | could not preserve them in my 
rambles. I drank some of the water from the 
hot spring after it had cooled; it was transpa- 
rent and insipid There are some ponds close 


by which are clear and cold without any symp- 
toms of existing volcanic action, though, I sup- 


pose, originally derived from it 


Much of the country about this part is co- 


vered with coffee bushes, and here and there 


are tches of cacao Mr. Nisbett intends to 
cultivate the latter more largely. The galba 
is chiefly planted for fence and shade, and a 
veautiful thing it is. The bois immortel is 
ised here | narking boundaries, but it is an 

r and inconsiderable tree in comparison 
with the magnificent native of Trinidad. Land 
crabs craw! in great numbers across the roads 
and crapauds, enormous frogs of the colour 
and size of about ten fat toads, : saten by 





bl 
7" 
key, snake or lizard ; there is not much in that; 


yose who like them It is the most unbeara 


1s I can hardly think of it 
without being qualmish 


l ever saw 


I can eat mon- 


4 


but verily to munch and crush and squeeze 
gah! it is downright cannibalism and pope- 
rv Dear brethren. have ye not yams, plan- 
tains, eddoes? ye are called Christians! 
Upon my return to Government house the 


chief Popish priest called on us. I believe his 
name is Ji he is a South American, and 
speaks three or four languages in parts with- 
out apparently knowing even one completely 
They tell ludicrous stories of his polyglot jar- 
gon in Dominica, and certainly the specimen 
[ had of it was at least very curious. It was 
something in this style 

Como esta, Monsieur? J'espere que usted 
se porte vary well Il fait mucho calor aqui 
Es preciso que usted tienne bon cuidado de 
nam est violens. Ah! gracias, 
Dulce vinum est quasi lac senis homi- 
st entiende usted le Latin? 


1€0 > 


yoursel, sol 

senor 

nis, a dire; 
“Un poco 


* Ah 


ce 


j'ai dit que el dulce vino es la leche 

de un viejo. Le Latin est good ting, muy 

good knowledge ; sinel Latin rien to be done. 

Usted, senor, loquitur Latin as elegam- 
ment como the Espanol seu French.” 

Ah! vous me flattez, sir Todo lo que yo 


tengo la 


quando la Venez 


ie 


appris en Venezuela; mais ce fut 
uela estaba floreciente debajo 


del cetro del gran rey de Espana; pero toga 
7 g 

edit armis; no hay ninguna ciencia a present 

es pa la: sum valde tristis sometimes 














the Vaudois. 


de hoc, car yo tengo beaucoup d'amour de m 


patria; pauvre Amérique 
However I am told he is a worthy man, and 
I am bound to say that a general good report 


was given of the sobriety and temperate zeal 
of the Romish priests in the colony. I believe 
the bishop of Gerren expressed himself well 
satisfied with this part of his diocese, which 


until the light of the Gospel can be made te 
shine in the darkness of Popish heresy, is quite 
as much as can be expected 


There are a few families of the aborigina 
Caribs living on the windward side of the 
island, but they have scarely any intercourse 
with the rest of the population, and all I learn 
ed about them was. that they were gra 
decreasing from a continued system of inter 
marrying within a very narrow circie 

Some of the French creoles in this colony 
are men of considerable wealth; they live re 


tired on their estates, but are withal hospitable 











and fond of a good deal of feudal display. The 
| contrast between the English and French c 
lonist is no where more strongly seen than ir 
| Dominica : 
| They consider wet or dry weather, each 
| quite exclusive of the other, as healthy, but 


| irregular rain and sunshine usually induces 


ague and intermittent fevers 
| We took our leave of General Nicolay and 
his accomplished lady at nine at night, rowed 
j " 


to the Eden which had been lying on an 


for some time for us, and steered for Mont 
serrat 
a 
j From the Quarterly Review 
] Narrative of an Excursion to the Mow 
tains of Piemont in the year 1223, and Re 
searches among the Vaudois or Waldenses 


Protestant Inhabitants of the Cottian Alps 


With Maps, 4c. By the Rev. William Ste 
| phen Gilly. 2d. edit. London, Sro. 1725 
| 2. The History of the Christian Church, in 
cluding the very interesting Account of the 
Waldenses and Albigenses By Wdlian 
| Jones. 2rols. 4th edit ; 
3. A Brief Sketch of the History and Present 
| Situation of the Vaudois By Hugh Dyke 
| Acland, Esq London, ®ve. 18:25 


Tue Vaudois have recently been called sé 
| ditious fanatics in a publication of Dr. Mil 
ner’s, not remarkable for truth in its 
statements, than for charity in its spirit ané 
courtesy in its st) 


more ‘ 


These, who gave earliest r otice, as the lark 
Springs from the ground the morn to gratu 
late ; 
Who rather rose the day to antedate 
By striking out a solitary spark 
When all the world with midnight gloom was 
dark, 
| These Harbingers of good, whom bitter Hate 
| In vain endeavoured to exterminate, 
Fell obloquy pursues with hideous bark 
Wordsworth 
Unluckily for Dr.Milner and for other Romish 
writers who, like him, are repeating calumnies 
which have been again and again confuted, 

















thful account of what the Vaudois were and 











. 1e to be. has been laid before the public 
ne of the most interesting volumes that 

h recently appeared 
Mr.G he author of this volume, hap- 
‘ ! { a meeting of the Society for 
I ting Christian Knowledge, on the day 
when a letter was read from Ferdinand Pey- 
ra ne of the pastors of the ancient Protes- 
tant irch of he Waldenses The pastor 
the 1 nbers at that time existing in 
t ys of Pr tas amounting to 15,000, 
‘ ed into thirteen parishes; he represented 
r clergy s in the greatest poverty, the 
es in want of books, the people exposed, 
Y e peact ui been restored, to tresh inju 
t n the Romanists, and even the cont- 
nua t t r churenh in er, not trom 
any nt ol ttachment in its members, but 
because the stipends of the clergy were so low 
that they could not Dy any exertions sup) rt 
the expense of bringing up their children to 
succeed them in the munistry Mr. Gilly, 
W had then only an imperfect ge neral know- 
ledge of what related to the Vaudois, was 
so much impressed by this affecting repre 


sentation, that the subject, he says, took com 
plete possession of him. He immediately made 
the history of this persecuted people his par 
ticular study, and the result was a determina- 
tion to visit them in their native valleys. Ac 
cordin n the month of December, le22, he 
left England with three young companions 
Winter is not the season for visiting the val 
leys of the Alps; but it was their intention to 
nake the tour of Italy afterwards, and in his 
ewn word if those who have a few months 
only at their disposal, are resolved to make 
the most of that time, they must regulate their 
movements less by choice than necessity 

At Turin the travellers had the good fortune 
to fall in with a Vaudois merchant, resident 
in that city; some of his family were living at 
La Torre, th principal village of the commu 
nity: he provided them with letters of intro- 
in intelligent young 





duction; and his son 
man, who was a juainted with the country 
and with the English language, accompanied 
them. The first Vaudois village which they 
visited was Pomaretto, where M. Peyrani re- 
sided, the then Moderator, as the supreme pas- 
tor of their church is now called. This vil 
lage is in the valley of Perosa, which, in most 
of the old maps, is named La Valle di Clusone, 


‘ 


because the river Clusone divides it along its 
whole length; but the Protestants are con- 
fined to the western side of that river In 
fact, they seem now to possess those parts of 
the country only from which it was found too 
costly and difficult to extirpate them, because 
a handful of determined men may there main- 
tain their ground against very superior num- 
bers They have at different times been dis- 
possessed of almost all that could be taken 
from them, and the valleys which they still re- 
tain are so unproduc tive and so awtully situ- 
ated amid the wreck of the mountains, that a 
former visiter speaks of them as having been 
left to the Vaudois rather as places of exile 
This however is not so 
Drear and uninviting as their country may ap- 


pear. it will be seer 


than of enjoyment 


when we come to the his 
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tory of this virtuous people, how dearly they 
have prized and how manfully maintained it 

There is indeed a wild and desolate charac- 
ter in these Alpine valleys, both on the side of 
Savoy and of Piemont, which can hardly be 
imagined by those who have seen no other 
mountain scenery than such as Great Britain 
contains. The wildest passes in Wales or 
Scotland afford but poor materials for compa 
rison: the aid of exaggeration must be called 
in before any of these can be called terrible 
Eve niu 
est and most mpressive scene of this kind in 








1 Glencoe, which is perhaps the grand 
the island, you have a sense of perfect secu 
rity, and the stream there might invite you to 


drink of its waters or to bathe in them. But 





in these Alps the mountains are crumbling on 
ali sides, the rocks themseives are im a sta 
of dissolution A fall into the torrent (and 
every stream is a torrent there) would be cer- 
tain death; and even im situations which, to 
one unacquainted with the feartul character 
of the country, would seem remote trom all 
danger, an avaianche, being so lar away as to 
be out of sight and hear ng al the comment 
ment of its course, may make its way through 
anil 


the forest, prostrating the pines beiore it, and 


overtake the traveller on his road, or bury him 





in fis inn The habitations are in Keeping 
with the scenery, he houses are so iov S 
rude, and so foosely constructed, that a vil 
lage appears at a little distance more like 
heap of ruins than an assemblage of human 
dwellings, and seems to torm a part of the 
wreck and desolation amid which it stands 


Never,” says Mr. Gilly, “did a more dreary 
spot burst upon the view than the village of 


Pomaretto seen in its wintry aspect. It seem- 
ed as if the mountains must have rent asun 
der to produce so much nakedness and deso 
lation The street was narrow and dirty 
the houses or rather cabins so small and in 
convement, that at every step the travellers 
took, poverty stared them in the face. The 
presbytery of the moderator differed little ei 
ther in construction or size from the hovels 
by which it was surrounded. Its appearance 
hed that an appointment to the 





| e among the Vaudois brought 
with it no worldly advantages or comfort 
But it would be injustice to the author were 
we to proceed in any other words but his own 

We were received at the door by a mild 


ed in faded black, to whom we communicated 
our wish of being introduced to M. Peyrani 
He replied, that his father was very 
would be happy to see any English gentleman 
who did him the honour of a visit. We were 
afraid that we might disturb the invalid 
and therefore hesitated to intrude until we 
had begged M. Vertu to see M. Peyrani first 
and ascertain whether the sigit « f stra gers 


unwell, but 


would be agreeable. The answer was in our 


favour, and we were now conducted up a nar 
row staircase through a very smal! bed-room 
whose size (the size of which) was still fur 
ther contracted by several 
led into another bed-room, more amply pro 
The apart 

fat 


ment was about fourteen feet square, low 


DOOK -Cases This 
vided still with shelves and books 


and with t ’ iind t decoration ¢ paint 








ot 








ca 


materi 


ou 





n to those mundila@ rita 


the habit of looking, wer: 


a small fire, wher« 


h books, parchinents, an 





y Protestant commu 
ind which centuries of 


texceed 1000 francs 








had added to the ills of his con 
and prominent rupture 


rical aid as often as he 
For two years he 
the malady might have been 
t effectually, alleviated 


expressed with all the 
one whose kradly 








the lL audois. 






feelings had not vet been chilled DY Vvears 
sufferings: and the manner in which it wa 
delivered, displayed a knowledge of the 

ind a fine tact of good breeding, which are 
ooked for in Alpine solitades, or in the du 
study of a recluse We were predisposed t 


respect his virtues and piety, and had 


riven to understand that he was a man ol 
first literary acquire - bul we did not ex 


vect to find the tone ane ‘rs ol one wh 











brows would do honour to the mitre of any ¢ 
es Europe: nor did we know that he, w 
was now drooping in @ state veries! 
nury. had been, « y th | 

me ol met the p 
sional t Piemont puch a re 
verse could never have been discovered i 
his ¢ plaints, for there was nothing ol quer 
lousness in any of his observations, nor did h 
once express himself with the least degree 
yitterness upon tl subject of his own griey 

es, or those of community —pp. 0 71 


M. Peyrani yoke with so much rapia 


nd his thoughts jeach other im suel 





( ck succession, that h never sufiered him 
I to be at a loss vords If the Lat 
term did not immediat occur to him, lie 

made no pause it immediately suppise 


i lion I I i ich i effect up 
his wh frame, that very soon er we b 
to conver vith him, the wrinkles seeme 
fall trom his W 1 ie colour suc 
» the p é ss of his « ntenam 1 

ea tooping |! ‘ wich I t st 
before us, elevated its »y degrees, and 
quired new strength nd energ In tac 
while he was tavouring me with a short his 
tory of himself, | might have torgotten that 

had exceeded the usual lunits of man's 
short span; and | must repeat, that it is u 
POSSIDIE 1xdmire suthcrentiy tin Christian 
character of tl vidual, or ot the chur 
wricn ne fr D sen Led when l rec olle ( t the 
meen re iat with wh h he submitted t 
his hard tate i forbearance he exiubit 
ed, whenever s re irks led him to taik of 
the vexatious and oppressive proceedings whic! 
have never ceased to mark the ling of conduct 
pursued t the Sardinian government, in re 
gard to the churches of the Waldenses 

Vi. Peyrani’s ok-shelves were loaded 
with 1 re than they could well bear am 


when I noticed the number of the volume 
which lay scattered about the room, or wer 





r, wherever a place could be 
found for them, he told me, that if he were 
now in possession of all that once were his 


disposed in ¢ 


the whole of his own, and the adjoining house, 
vould be insufficient to contain them He 
said he had bought a great many himself; but 
the principal portion of his library was the 
recumulation of his father and grandfather 
and of more distant ancestor and express¢ 
much regret that he could no longer display 
* The author has been informed of an € 
in this passage, and has learnt that it was M 
Geymet, the predecessor of Peyrani in the 
office of moderator, who was so employed 63 
the French government. M. Peyrani 1 
filled any civil efhee.—tVete to Second Editi 























e folios and curious old manuscripts that had 
wn tohim. I asked what had 
‘They have been sold,” he 
for he had 
to part with them from time 
hase clothes, 





n handed d 
them 
replied with considerable emotion 
™ { ipe ea 
me, to pur and even tood, 
rh f and family !!!—pp. 72, 73 
When this venerable man was asked whe- 


ther there had not formerly been bishops in 


for hinus 4d 


the Vaudois Church, he answered, yes; and 
that his own office was virtually episcopal 
‘but it would be absurd said he, to retain 
the title when we are too poor to support the 


dignity, and have little jurisdiction but that 
which is voluntarily submitted to among our- 
selve The term moderator is therefore now 
n use with us, as being more consistent with 
our humiliation His own means have never 
in the best times been adequate to his situa 
tion; and humble indeed, when at the best 
they must have been, for his wishes did not 
extend farther than three thousand francs a- 
year Another reason why the title had been 
dropt was that the Protestants were few in 


umber compared to what they once had been 





and confined at present to three valleys in the 
vince of Pinero whereas they formerly 
possessed all the mountainous region of that 


yrovince, and extended into those of Susa and 


Saluzzo The wars of extermination which 
their government so often waged against them 
greatly reduced the harmless people whom 


they tailed utterly to destroy: and a plague 


in the year 1670 swept off full two-thirds of 


them. Eleven out of their thirteen pastors 
died in that visitation; and as their place 
ould not be supplied with Italian ministers 


they were obliged to obtain pastors from Ge 
neva and France, who introduced the liturgy 
f Geneva, and brought with them also an a 


They 








tachment to the Calvinistic discipline 


would not submit to the annual visitation of 
the Moderator; this part of his duty therefore 
fell into disuse: nor has he performed the of 
fice of ordination since thei college at An- 


grogna was demolished, and its funds seques 
After that event the Vaudois students 
to repair to Lausanne or Ge 
and conferred held 
good, after some confirmation on the part of 
their own Moderator; this appearing to be the 
chief act of authority which he now exercises 
From the sentiments of the clergy, Mr. Gilly 
thinks there would be no difficulty in restorir 
the ancient discipline, if their college could be 
re-established; an opinion confirmed by Mr: 
Acland, whose sensible sketch stands also at 
id of urticle Sut while their priu 
pal support is derived from Switzerland, it 
s not surprising, he says, if some of 
of that country have found their way 
The leaven of false doctrin« 
not contaminated the Vaudois 
Chey hold the gospel in its integrity. M 
Peyrani spoke with respect of Calvin, but ob- 
served that many of his tenets convey a strange 
notion of the Almighty’s attributes. “If God 


intallibly saves some and as infall 


tered 
were ¢ ompelle a 
orders there 


neva were 


he he this 
the oni 
nions 
among them 


however 


has 


said he, * 
bly rejects others, | do not see what is the ust 
ol his laws 
It was 


venerable 


with evident satisfaction that this 


:n explained how closely the doe- 
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church assimilate 


of the Vaudois 
those of the church of England 

“ He pointed to the works of Tillotson, Bar 
row, and Taylor, which still enriched his book 


trines 


case, and declared that every time he read 
he was more and more gratified by the 
light which these English divines had thrown 


upon truths, 


them 
for their adherence to which his 
poor brethren had been so often obliged to con 
ceal themselves in 
But remember 


their mountain fastnesses 


said the old man, with con 


scious and becoming pride ‘remember that 
you are indebted to us for your emancipation 
from papal thraldom. We led the way We 


stood in the front rank, and against us the first 
rhe 
hounds of the Inquisition 


thunderbolts of Rome were fulminated 
! 


blood 


baying of the 


was heard in our valleys before you knew its 
name They hunted down some of our ances 
tors, and pursued others from glen to glen, and 
over rock and mountain, till they obliged them 
to take refuge in toreign countries A few of 


these wanderers pene trated as far as Provence 
and from them were derived 
etics of Alba. The pro 
ifforded shelter to the perse- 

Guienne was then in your 


ind Langue doc 
the Albigenses 
vince if 


or he 
Guienne 
cuted Albigenses 


ession t 


pos rom an English province ou 
doctrines found their way into England itself 
nd your Wicliffe preached nothing more than 


what had been advanced by the ministers of 
our valleys four hundred years before his time 
Whence continued “my aged informant, 
with im used animation, “came your term 
Lollards, but from a Waldensian pastor, Wal 


ter Lollard 


rteenth century 


who flourished about the middle 
and the Walloon 









f the Low ( ntries were nothing more than 
a sect, whose name is easily found in the « 
u n I row st r ourse ves, we have 
eer r 1eretics, and Arians, and Maniche 
d Cat but é t e yourselves 
a I uit ) q© t, ac rch with the 
scipline and regular administration of divine 
serv which constituted a church We have 
‘ ie pure tenets of the apostolic age 
and the Roman Catholics have separated from 
us. Ours ts the apostolic succession, from 
which the Roman hierarchy has departed 
rather than ourselves. We are not only a 
irch by name and outward forms, but 
n tually interest by faith in Jesus 
Christ the ‘ er stone D 70 
It wa th extreme 1 et we witnessed 
the appre h of the hour, which told us we 
must take leave of t venerable Peyrani 
The good-humour, cheerfulness, and resigna 
tion of the old man, his perfe ct recollection 
of events and conversations which took place 


vears ago, his profound erudition and general 
information, lent a deep and peculiar interest 


to his discourse. My young companions were 
attention. He appeared to them 
a being of a different order to what they 


all that they heard and 


riveted with 
like 
had 


been used to see 


saw had more the air of romance than reality 
The little window of the room opened upon 
the wild mountain-scenery of Pomaretto; the 


roar of the distant torrents was heard through 
the and the impression left by the 
wh much the greater, from 
the contrast between the elevated charactet 


casement 


le scene was so 

















ef the noble old mat 
n which he was placed. Poverty within, and 
desolation without rmed a dark and striking 
ick-ground to the portrait of the philosophic 
ministe whose ps teemed with eloquence 
a W st i | us stored with all the niches 
ef the most intellectual society rhe | s ol 
" nds the wandered from the l 
to the moderat suff crently t a I 
was passing within their breasts 1d 
they t escape the notice of M. Vert 
te ad with an inquiring eye to « 
P t ession the aged moderator 
1 Vv lid make upon the strang 
H n the utmost erence himself 
¢ Cie it we sl do the i ‘ 
and cou t lise his fi ws of delight 
t ery! , " ‘ iv aid to the 
d repre I rim ( 
tian communit 
Be j yked y t s 
rou room that I 
‘ ‘ " ‘ very p e ree 
t t the f uch Ro« ey 
‘ f 7 lhe ordi- 
\ t ue fu ( na t ints 
i I j i were ill yects 
‘ I 1 Ulustrated the 
< t I in 1e centre and d 
r er t e, was the moderator’s 
a f it 1 by the R \cea 
‘ ! Tur in e side of the dip na 
" Geor t Fourth, taken when he was 
j of Wale the other ve King of 
pare a I sul ; ist a to 
lum eftace the ! . M. 1! 
Several k ~ I ] Newtor 
| ( \ ) 
t 2 W r | Vi 
" ‘ ere mn i ery 
The ¢ i man poimt 
SPORE 7 him th " tit é | 
t no ¢ ild have been ¢ V iu 
I i William would have « 
estored king was deal 
cessions 1 
At the « ‘ ep . , 
erator rune i 
“ nh npt 1 or re eta 4 
te t hreshold, wat g ir de 
' in Y ‘ t rit that i l 
j floating in tl 
an . u son | 
ef M. Pe in it certau ot sec y 
t ‘ vyilhout being sens iffect 
iiis son accom ed us to the edge t 
rent, and there we said adieu ft him 
Such was our visit to the successor of the 
bishops of the purest church in i w hose 
necessities were such, that we felt bound by a 
gacred sense of duty, torun the hazard oi wound- 
ing those feelings of pride which every nan 
ef sensibility must retain, even amid the most 


urgent erty by p 


pov vi 
ance a heart~ ring tor tl 
ef those ymiorts, wi nh 
ties required I have had 
fore | could make up my 


le « 


r 
iced 


priety of stat ng 
t! 
persuasion that it 


ne could have ind 


w 





ressing upon his accept- 


1€ purchase ol a lew 
his age and infirmi- 
many struggles be- 
mind as to the pro- 
and 
but the 


umstance, 


no- 


me to do it 


put tp ‘ase inti t y- 
;pu he case inh ne strong 
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tuation to which many 











und the circumstances | est light, and show at ence the deplorable si- 


of these excellent pas 





tors are reduced We could not have pr 
sumed to proffer, nor would the venerable ino 
derator have ndescended to accept the as 
sistance of private individuals like ourselves 
ft it had not been a ve timely suct nd 
t the circumstance never u have 
peared in t. but with ¢ hect of draw 
r ttention t the wants people ao 
have been too n h over ked b we Whe 
have the ’ th > 
Reader, t su 3 of Ro f 
r re at an end He dies t f 
mT Fi in ré hear up 7 « " 
plica 1 of vclne nd eort 
t t I per I him is b a 
| t ita t ) 
Or of t ‘ t i dy 
‘ L , ¥ > _ ‘ ‘ 
eX yr ft r 1 tt 1 is 
€ iff t« n f 
r He ‘ to t } I 
h f ily the d « t the 
invitat till ‘ w-student 
Vir A I two nK ns re 
for his bread 1 f irries « te t 
St. Ger Lin {2 What the cor ; ‘ 
t Vaudois the rerder has seen $ 
fa fj lesc rt f their chief pastor. N ¢ 
but t « } } no ft y \ 
Gilly can what a their t 
deprivat ‘They execute their duty t 
tmost under every imaginable dis« rag 
! exe q nt not the ve d 
ind it may well be 
t t ense of religious duty 
th t I esuch a de sti 
i the r the uth to accede to 
Vi vr i some family papers 
t og | wa interested in 
t ot on | » account, for time w 
uncing rapidly with an old man like hi 
but for f ren s sake Ww n 
t e decuments into the world as p 
ft r xion with England. They « 
ta 1 randtather s lette for 
Line by the bisl p ot Lor 
! it early rt of th st centur i 
i t tutor in a nobliemans ft 
I i also some letters fron 
! tile f f the first distinction ir 
[ t thoucht himself distant 
r tec Of su member any family might 
1 H \ es were worthy of th 
D tive urcl V e his attainments and 
talents would ! é ed him for the ngh 
est and most important station In & prosperou 
one. Some years ago a Roman Catholic priest 
at Geneva, published a pamphlet in defence « 
the adoration of saints and the Romish use 
images The Swiss Romanists exulted i t 
as an unanswerable prod tion, because no an 
swer apr r. Lo er, the author 
Brief Obse s on the Present State o 





the Waldenses happened 








if that tume t 


1¢@ Valleys, and in ersing with M. Ps 
ni, expressed his regret that they sh 
be permitted to t ’ The ver 














he 


r took out an answer from his desk 




















le si der 
pas i composed it, but it was not published, be- 
pr iuse he could not afford the expense, and 
10 there was no one to undertake it To the ho 
1s wur of our country this was undertaken by 
es the English visiter, and the answer was so 
id iplete and convincing, that the Rumish po- 
ve mic endeavoured, as far as he could, to -up- 
LW yress his own confuted composition 
- Let us now look back upon the history of 
whe the remarkable people over whom this excel 
nt man presided 
The question concerning the origin of the 
" Waldenses is like that upon the origin of ro 
j yance ; there may be some truth in every opi- 
n that has been advanced, but they are all 
rroneou because every one is ext lusive 
a here may have been among them people with 
vhom heresies, which had been publicly sup- 
yressed, were secretly preserved, as Judaism 
dy lways was in Spain and Portugal. Others 
! certainly were, whom Providence had 
™ cept from the general corruptions of the Ro 
‘ mish church. The Vaudois were of this class 
ving, in their simpli ity and poverty, retain- 
; d the faith and the forms which they received 
the first ages; and this as well in the reces- 
f the Pyrenees as in those of the 
mA it undoubtedly the greater number consisted 
; t » who, listening to the earliest preachers 
F f rmination, became willing and ardent 
: converts; and fully perceiving the falsehoods 
. and abominations of the papal system, ca!led 
ly upon others to join them in breaking a yoke as 
burthensome as it was degrading here may 
t have been many differences in minor points 
ong them, wluch, if they had succeeded in 
nd e struggle, might in the ordinary coarse of 


have widened, and produced divisions 














- $ 
ally lasting and lamentable as those which 
k place among the later and happier R 
b. rmers. But ther nothing in their history 
rs to show that people of widely-varying, still le 
. ‘ roi sentunent ver icting toge 
re The two heresic f which their old ea 
niators cused thy were Ma I 
Arianism, to wl ik ISOM, In I 
siast il Research na 1G dl tariar 
most inaccurat i | y 
ugh ie tended to ¢ ment them by the 
rutation : 
Under t n W es and Albi 
Ss » ‘ i i d Ita ere 
n ded ( ( Irom many other na 
( tril to that for i 
iftic t to endanger the tyranny of 
Rome i if the kings of Fran ind England, 
either of them, had understood their own 
terest, might then have overthrown it; but 
the great majority of this people belonged to 
the Alpine and Pyrenean regions. It is proba 


that there were Arians 
> itis that Arianism con- 
nued to lurk in Spain long after it had ceased 
be the there 


ble theretore 


them, becau 


among 


certain 


o comimant system 


vere no other proof that suppressed heresies 
ere still cherished in that country, their ex 
stence d be indicated by the fact that the 


Arius and Pelagius were long conti 
In subsequent times 


we names had for ages been heredita 


noble families 











the motive for preferring them was n 


—No 


VILL. 
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If there | 


529 





longer remembered, but the reason why they 
were originally chosen is evident; and as late 
as the latter end of the eleventh century, which 
is more than four centuries after the Moorish 
conquest, and six after the overthrow of Arian- 
ism in Spain, the remains « f the sect ventured 
to show themselves in Cerdana, in such force 
that the count of that province, D. Guillen 
Jordan, Unable to reduce them himself, called 
in the aid of the Count of Barceclonia, Ramon 
Berenguer, of the bushy head. There 
reason to doubt that these people were really 
Arians, as they are called by the old Catalan 
historian Pére Tomich, and by Garabay, for 
the appellation has never been ‘ignorantly and 
indiscriminately given to heretics of all de 
scriptions, like that of Manicheans; and in 
Spain particularly its proper import must have 
been well understood Arians therefore there 
may well have been among those who came 
from the Pyrenean countries, but they must 
have been few in number; and it is certain tha 
they did not obtrude their opin it is even 
probabl that they concealed them, contented 
with the hope of obtaining hberty of conscience 
for themselves in the general movement; for in 
every statement which the Waldenses put forth 
of their own doctrine in earlier or later times, 
their creed is pe rfec tly orthodox on this point 
For the charge of Arianism there may then 
have been at least a plausible foundation. | 
there any ground for that of Manicheism? Ro 
binson, in accrediting it, fortifies himself with 
the authority of Limborch, which he ought to 
have known had been set aside by Beausobre 
the highest of all authorities on that subject 
and Mr. Butler, making the same charge, most 
strangely cites Beausobre himself in support « 


is no 


ms 








yf 
; 





it.* Dr. Milner, in his wonted temper, says tha 
the Albigenses were obscene Manicheans, 
ind monsters of impiety and immorality, ra- 
ther than heret his gentleman has im 
bibed th yirit faithfully as the opinions of 
those by whom these per ited people were 
i ted « It ‘ to caiumniate them, 
n if hile the power was every where 
m the ‘ t s hands, and when, if a word 
ha utte 1 in vindication of them, it 
wot have D punished y ith death The 
‘ K ol ilummny is as isy now as it was then 
but has no longer the secular arm to aid 1 
nor ts it any longer effectual ; for notwithstar 

ng the efforts which were made to destroy 
their writin as well as to extirpate then 

| t has brought truth to light, and 
Protestant Europe has not been ungrateful to 
the memory of the who, by their teaching 
und their st ngs, prepared the way for its 


Manicheans, t 
whom no } existed, have 
faithfully represented, after fourteen 

of obloquy by two Protestant writers, who f 


Even t ward 


such motive 


deliverance e 
beer 


centurie 


diligence, fidelity, and candour have never 
been surpasst d 
f.ardner, who calls the remarkable founds 
lani, t 


N as his name is written by the 
ins and Arabians, 
volence of tempt “it is not a pleasing thing 
easons, to fix the 


f the sect 


says, in his usual bene 


went I 
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charge of posture 1a Christian, and a man |» pe tions given to them, this writer enume 
of great } ‘ e and understanding, as | rates those of Brab ns, Aragonese, Navar 
Mani was And on summing up the case, he | rese, Basculi (or Biscayans and Gascons), and 
ncludes tl Upon the hole le ot Cottarelli or Cotterels und then, on the 
wish to de vat Mani wt ! " ut | leged authority of the Lateran council, accuses 
do not - ‘ t pr ly | th of destroying churches and monasteries 
see that he " 1 1 | laying waste the country, as an army of Pa 
great scl x 2 =\ gan ild have d exercising the utmo 
tor, | cannot certau say inhumanity, and sparing neither age nor sex 
ly too fond of philosophical notions, which he | Many writers before him had charged the A] 
é i ired t u » re i: fi is he bige nse with these enormities under these 
to be blamed. But every bold dogmatizer its | « s¢ ind on the same authority The repe- 
ot an unpostor B isobre’s opinion ts less tit il Bernino must have been attributed to 
favourab le per es lnposture fanat malice, and not to ignorance, if there were not 
cism in Manes, or bot Venema diff in i lively bigotry in this writer which made h 
Cee widlet Beausobr yr ) s " ) fe ’ d believing any thir i 
to ha ‘ \ " f t " ft the p uuse, and incapable t 
’ r 1 v t of ser iw any evide 
; i sp { fe kde against it for i entioning 
t ent st, but ex r these names, he refers t 
‘ " ‘ veliet ( 3 H be yy the Archbishop I 
ty H ‘ to constru , D M cing him to that aut! 
site \ Christ ty with the t ese appelia ns ha 
M ! I gt f Marca observes that 
- rent { 7 t VI l s ¢ separated the 
a ‘ ‘ ‘ h. that it ’ t Co Hla s .dihgens 
} il 5 ( t f onibus trom that 
| ’ t / } recdonivus qui f 
t ‘ sé t n f H st error into which |e 
« ted ( t fallen, of ascribing 
i eit H ! to the tormer, am 
' su explains fully and s 
| > 5 em On I v at the Ruptar i v 
first crus : ‘ erce! from all countri« 
If Man re ection I iny system chiefly fi i Br nt, Navarre, Biscay and A 
was, as Be has observed, for the | g vho, when they were not in the pay 
Or ta i wh ra Cha iny sovereign p r, had been accustomed t 
W ) Pe ms the TitL hi ent ¢ ) ent in those pr t 
. use may ex n sought t ep t i s 1 more misery a 
(hrist ( i ed t eater « tha when nations were ¢ 
unt t i red. R f Toulouse, to support h 
’ ( vert rainst h rbulent nobles, had bee: 
P r e Gentiles t to a r th to € these ers, Vv 
rophets ot (ys t not “4 t He . r ‘ are ny 7 
re Ss: a rot $ ted those t t se t i s unger t 
' \ the t 1 ep ts t taki! the ¢ ur of relig 
( i pea to the faoricat ) S = iwiess bands were living 
er the names of Enoch, Seth, and | free quarte ke the White Companies in t 
t at hs, which existed in I own | same « itries after the wars of the Black 
try \ I rited dislike of the Jews Prince They pillaged churches and monast 
} tim dispersion, h been | ries t because thev entertained heret 
wrder ur tile people, may have in yinions, (which were the last thing they w 
luence rddition to! cor usness ve thought of but because the best booty 
that the syst ’ 1€ promulgated was not was to be found there und perhaps they re 
niy ina t yported by ; t g gy with peculiar animosit 
n man “i t ost essentia contrary to i w brought | it the peace of ( 
it. Rejecting in this way the w fthe Old | which, as far as it was observed, injured them 
Testament, | : 1 great measure inva t vocatior But they were no 1 é 
dated the New, by teaching that the Gospels nected with the Albigenses than the Whit 
were pot writte } the Eva elists wW i ( pani ‘ e with the Lollards 
? est ir that I tt y them The | r t e Anglo-Norn 8 
te J ng ¢ re ft ta re crusade which ¢ 
nder 3S Montford, the firs 
Heret es, but of a sur t : r ‘ It is probable that if Cc 
rror t \ nses have bee ed r | de Lion's life had been pr longed they would 
ra errors ; for as no here have appear r i inner more cong 
r fi 1a this here nial to an Englishman's wishes. His sister 
~ Der ep ented as a Jane was tl wife f Raymond She was @ 
} hout a fa r is a mon true Planta et, as the chronicler of thos j 
ster born mto the world from t commixture times, I ent, describes her, mu/ier an : 
of . 3s snec te the more terrible therefore nosa. et p da et zelans myurias 4 








husbane 





her 














fror her brother Richard, she found tidings 
of his death, and the shock iffected her 
so greatly (being pregnant at the time that 
she died in premature labour, and was bur ed 
DV his side Had Richard ved. his intellec- 


Lual sympathies would have connected him 


with Raymond not less surely than this family 


‘ resentment against Phil p Aucust is would 


have operated as an additional motive tor taking 


field in his brother-in-law defence, and 

t ivalrou courave and magnanimiuty 
no one ever possessed in a higher ae 
ree, would have been displayed in a cause 


worthy of the man and of his country 
To this occasion the establishment of the In 
referred; that holy of 


ion is Commonty 


the honour of tounding which the Be 





nedictines al Dominicans have cot 1; mn 
the management of which all the monastic or 
Gers and ve secular clergy. as well as the re- 


s, have taken their full part 
Mr. Butler, in his book of the Roman Cat! 

e Church, denies that St. Dominic took an 
active part in the establishment of the Inquisi 
1, and says that he believes it ts denied by 
writer of the Dominican order. On the 
contrary, the part which he took in it is the 





le and boast of that order, their favourite 








theme, as bemg their peculiar giory Phe 
camp vs their most celebrated histor 

went on conquering the st r places, an¢ 
holy inquisitor (St. Dominic) f ve with 
the arms of his office, and 

rood shepherd, separat ; 

irom the sound In Cazz 





reiaxed (that is, delivered 


arm) sixty persons at the ume time nd they 





hundred and forty ; in another place, four hun 
dred; and, in other parts, an hundred and 
eighty A great number were burnt at the 
strong town of Vaur nd the lady of that place, 


named Geralda, was thrown into a well for ob- 
stinate ly persisting in heresy This volume 
would not contain the arguments by which the 
Dominicans have vindicated for their sainted 
patriarch the honour of having established the 
Inquisition The y have ass¢ rted it as zealously 
as Mr. Butler s ipposes them to have denied it 
And wherever they exist, he may be assured 
his remark, that “from its origin till the close 
of the seventeenth century the constitution and 
proceedings of that tribunal were rery objec 
tronable,”’ would be deemed very objectionable 
by them 

There are some things worthy of notice in 
the ordinances which Simon de Montford drew 
up for his conquests. Whosoever knowingly 
permitted a heretic to reside upon his lands 
whether for money or for any other cause, w 
to torfeit the wh le of his ¢ tates, and be at 


the mercy of his lor iment 


I'he same penalties were to be inflicted on any 


one who, having it in his power to apprehe nd 


a heret allowed him to escape; or who, see 
ing one, did not raise the hue and ery. and 
pursue I od faith No reconciled here 





tic was to be allowed to reside in his former 
place of abode, or be made pre vost, bailly 
judge or assessor, or heard as an advocate, or 
received as a witness; but was to be in all re- 
spects like a Jew. save onlv. that his « 


y 
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against a Jew was admissible And every 


house in the conquered territories was to pay 
to the Pope three deniers malgoriens, yearly 
at Easter. for ever 

The Waldenses were d sperse d. but not de- 
| ermine system of perseci 


stroyed, by this det 
tion During two centuries they supple 
work for the Inquis 


take in Spain, and had hardly been burnt out 


1 and victims tor the 





in that country betore the end of the tour 
teenth century In Bohemia they had thei 
season of venveance ind a dreadful one 1 


was!) under Ziska and Procopius. In Germa 


ny nd in the | Countries, they prepared 
the way for Luther. Here, in England, they 
sowed that seed, of which, by God's blessing 


we now enjoy the harvest. Our business is to 
pursue their hist« ry in Piedmont and Savoy 
Phe In sitor Pietro de Verona was sent to 
execute his office in the former country; the 

ywle made him a martyr, and the Pope made 
1m. a saint But the house of Savoy produced, 


auring many 





enerations, a succession of wis 


ind benefhcent counts, under whose pr tection 
the inhabitants of the valleys walked in the 


ways of their tathers, till wisdom in theirr 





s 
degenerated into cralt, and piety into superst 
Ther indeed. that house incurred its 
full port 1 of uilt One frighttul tragedy 
was exhibited about the year 1400. An Inqui 


sitorial expedition was sent from Susa against 
e Vaudois of the valley of Pragela, and these 

wor people, who, in time of danger, used to 
refuge in the higher Alps, were surprised 

it Christmas, when their enemies themselves 
had to make their way over the snow. The 
height to which they fled has since been called 
ntain of retreat; but mi 
serable was the retreat which it then afforded 


the Albergam, or mot 





to those who escaped the sword, for the greater 


part of the fugitives pe rished there with cold 


in the ensuing night,—fourscore infants, with 
their mothers, being found dead in the morn 
ing For two centuries, this was remembered 
by the Vaudois as the most dreadful affliction 
that had befalien them m all their persecu 
tions: the lively picture of its horrors had been 
transmitted from parent to child, and they 


spoke of it with all the emotion which a recent 
umity would have excited 

The Waldenses were not more fortunate on 
the French side of the mountains. They there 


increased, being favoured by the nobles, an 





ndulged, both by the bishops and the gover 
nors, in the use of their religious liberty, inso+ 
much that Gregory I]. became alarmed, and 
addressed what are called pungent letters to 
1e local authorities and to the king of France, 
1em to support the Inquisitors 


‘ ‘ 


whom he had sent into those countries, and 





whose proceedings were resisted there. These 
letters produced the desired effect; for, how 

ever much the French kings degenerated in 
other respects from their sainted progenitor 
Louis [X., his execrable intolerance was ré¢ 

ceived and transmitted, even by the most pro 
rate of them, as a sacred inheritance. It 


soon became necessary to solicit, by what may 


be called pontifical briefs, contributions through 
the country, for the support of the imprisoned 
heretics. such numbers had been arrested. The 
nquisitors took two shares of the confiscated 
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property th ves, the civil power being 
content with the other ag its share of the spoil 
And, during the thirteen years of Borelli’s rule 
as Inquisitor, a tyranny was exercised at Gre 
noble, as re ting to humanity as the revolu 


tionary exploits of Carrier and Collet d’Her 


bois We read of an hundred and fifty person 


from one vallev delivered over to the secula 
irm, wi » means always to be burnt alive 
and eighty from another—old men and wou 

with their adult children—whole families tog« 
ther nany of them protesting their ignorance 


of the heresy of which they were accused 
complaining that it was for the sake of the 
| 


property they were thus persecuted and de- 


stroyed 





to be ready for a payment which they were 


taught to consider as a duty enjoined by their 






religi n Yet these people were deliveres 
over to the most cru persecution because 






they did not beliey n transubstantiation, pray 
ed to God through the mediation of their Lore 


nd Saviour instead of the Virgin and the 









Saint ind read the s ires which the 





obeyed so faithfully rt de Capitaneis 
hers 1 the latte 


mart of the fifteenth century, found, in th 





being sent as an maquisi 








ing s henter t, & person aitogether worti 
to co-operat vith the Holy Off With 
rmed force | entered the valley of Lovws« 






which contained a population of about threr 





thousand Vaudois (that appellation may n 









If any thing could render the preceedings of used)—such persons as have been t « 
the | lisition more wicked and detestable d hese 1 ent people tire to 
than they must appear to every honest heart, | « of tl t thither they were 
even when they are ascribed to sincere bigot traced fires & i at the entrances 
it is the fact that cupidity was quite as often | by their un t the alternativ 
t moving prin though, on the other | ng to per by sufforation, or throw the 
ha it is nost a relief to know that the | selves f 1 the p pice, or perish the 
monsters who committed these cruelties, in the swore t they wil 1 d have ft t 
nam f Red d our (rod, we ni e mer of man found none Above fou 
‘ I me of persecuti t | hundred ints were found stifled in their cra 
t Ke of plun the victims, was carried | « , or in the arms of their dead mothers 
on ia t caution compu! ibout three thousand persons are said to have 
t t len s XI d liry | been destroyed in this triumphant « xpeditior 
to be mad n consequence of the complaint of t Pope's agent nd the whole heretica! 
which were brought before h Conscience | populat that ; exterminated 
nad made that k ra tar iperstition Proud « his exy Dauphin Albert 
he contrived to ¢« t wi! tas tha | de Capitans cros the intains to carry 
dram ; but wi t san anody ! t | fire and desolation t valleys at once 
moral sense, it did fect inderstar that the one might not receive succour fron 

1 other points. 7 t 1 he derived | the other The preparat were made upor 
much comfort fF : trust in that sleek saint 1 scale, that the harmless people 
St. Francis de | st cordial balm of | against whom they were directed learnt the 
Gilead could have giv: e was nevertheless | danger in time, and, putting their trust in 
capable of perceiving that an inquisitor of he Heaven, omitted no human precautions for 
retical pravity might be en to picking and | their own defence The plan also which the 
stealing, however orthodox his creed He enemy had adopte d of dividing their forces 
therefore issued letters, \ rein the inquisitors | was favourable to the Vaudois; for, when few 
were severely censured f{ tituting p have to defend themselves with the advantag« 
cesses against his pe without reasonal | of strong ground agairst many, the greatest 


cause, putting them to the rack, exacting from 


them great sums of money, and condemning 
them tor matters whereof they were never cul 
pable Had he been in the vigour of his mind 
he would have gone farther; but, by allowing 
the persons who had thus nefariously abused 
an abominable power, still to proceed against 
any who should obstinately affirm and main 
tain any thing against what is called the 
holy Catholic faith by those who have most 
corrupted it, he afforded them a pretext under 
cover of which they continued to pursue the 


same practices 





Thuanus describes the people who were the 
objects of this persecution as remarkable for 
the degree of moral cultivation to which they 
had attained. All of them could read and 
write All of them knew French enough to 
understand the Bible in that language and sing 
psaims in it; and there was scarcely a boy 
nmong them who could not give a reasonable 

f the faith wherein he had been train- 


Civil obedience was with them a point of 


nscit r this too they had learnt from 
( a wiht by reason of the civil 
irs they i » opportunity of paying their 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| turies afterwards, retained his name, and it is 


| to be hoped retains 


( 


i 
i 
} 


I 





danger is that of being worn out with fatigue, 
if one body after another is brought forward to 
attack them. It is remarkable that there i 
no mention of fire-arms in this expedition 
The Vaudois are said to have protec ted them 
selves with long targets of wood against the 
arrows of their assailants; their own weapons 
were the bow, and the crossbow, from which 
stones (instead of bullets) as well as arrows 
were discharged. Their women and children 
who could no other way assist, were present 
on their knees, in prayer At such times the 


heart of man is conscious of its full strength, 
and the arm partakes it. A happy arrow 
pierced one of the ¢ s’ officers, while 
giving orders to aim at these supplicants; and 
another leader, as he mocked their prayers 
was killed and thrown down a precipice, 
which, in Perrin’s time, more than two cen 


t still, for ill memorial 
are sometimes not Ie efficacious than good 
mes in exciting generous and salutary emo 
ions. A destruction like that in the Tyrol, 
n the war of 1809, was brought upon these 
yersecutors: rocks and stones were rolled down 
1pon them from the heights; and, though ther 

















yas a position which they might have occu- 
pied and thereby commanded the valley of 


Angrogna, a fog, which the Vaudois believed | 


to be the work of an immediate Providence, 
came on as they approached it 
neither perceive the advantage of the spot, 
nor distinguish one another, nor see whither 
to direct their retreat; the pursuers were 
upon them, with the hand of God to aid, and 
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| tion was always at hand 


they could | 
| dox subjects 


no small part of the force, which had been col- | 


lected for this nefarious service, fell down the 
wrecipices and perished in their flight 

Thus ended an expedition in which Albert 
de Capitaneis had expected to tread the Vau- 
dois under foot “like venomous adders ;” and 
the Duke of Savoy put an end to the persecu- 
tion at that time. It is said of him that he or- 
dered some new born infants of the Vaudois 
to be brought to him at Pinerolo, having been 
assured that they were born hairy, with black 
throats and four rows of teeth; but seeing 
them fair and well-shapen, he was displeased 
with himself for having been persuaded to be- 
lieve so calumnious a falsehood, and declared 
his determination that the Vaudois should 
thenceforth enjoy their old liberties, and be 
upon the same footing as his other Piemon- 
tese subjects. It must be supposed that the 
Duke believed this absurd report as little as 
Canute expected the rising tide to stop at his 
command: and if he pretended to have be- 
lieved it, it must have been as a bad excuse 
for having, thus far, sanctioned the proceed- 
ings of the Inquisitor. In reality that house 
had long protected the Vaudois, as an inof- 
fensive and industrious people, whose trust- 
worthy qualities were so well known, that 
they were in great request for servants and 
nurses. The Duke declared that they had al- 
ways been true and obedient to him, and that 


i 


he would not permit them to be thus treated | 


as enemies 
But no Roman Catholie prince is sovereign 
in his own dominions, and the Dukes of Savoy, 
when their intentions were best, could only pre- 
vent the inquisitors from proceeding against 
the Vaudois by force of arms. A monastery 
near Pinerolo served them as a strong hold on 
the frontier ; and as many as they could get into 
their hands they delivered over to the secular 
arm. It is said that there was scarcely city or 
town throughout Piedmont in which some of 
these martyrs were not sacrificed by the de- 
vouring superstition of the church dominant 
These persecutions served only to attach 
them more passionately in their pure faith; 
and, when the Reformation had acquired 
strength in Germany, and the effects of that 
blessed emancipation began to be felt every 
where, the Vaudois resolved no longer to per- 
form their religious offices in covert, but to 
assemble together openly, in the face of Hea- 
ven, and abide the consequences manfully 
The reigning Duke, who should have inter- 
fered to prevent the cruelties that provoked 
this determination, thought it necessary to 
quell the spirit which was now manifested, 
and sent an armed force to enter the valleys 
by surprise and chastise the inhabitants. Sur- 
prised the Vaudois were; but they knew their 
ground, and the advantage which it gave 
them: being expert slingers, their ammuni 


} 
} 
| 
| 
| 








and they drove out 
the assailants with such loss, that the Duke 
was assured this was not the way to hunt down 
the Vaudois, when the skin of one must be 
paid for with the lives of a dozen of his ortho- 
But, in a mood of relentless 
bigotry, he gave orders that they should be 
apprehended one by one as they ventured 
down into Piedmont, and executed as here 
tics, unless they renounced their belief, till 
the whole race should be exterminated, as an 
example to their neighbours. 

Undeterred by this, they communicated with 
their brethren in Provence and Dauphiny, and 
with Oecolampadius and Bucer; and finding 
it, they said, an unthankful and evil thing in 
them whom God had mercifully preserved un- 
defiled in the midst of so many idolatries and 
superstitions, that they should so long have 
delayed to profess the gospel publicly, and 
cause it to be preached in the ears and to thi 
knowledge of every one, the heads of every 
family assembled with their pastor, subscribed 
the articles of their belief, and swore inviola 
bly to observe them. Their first measure, 
after this declaration, was to provide them 
selves with the whole scripture, of whieh they 
had hitherto only the New Testament and 
some books of the Old, in their own dialect 
and in manuscript only, the copies of neces 
sity being very few. It is said by their histo 
rians that the first French Bible was printed 
at their cost at Neufchatel, the expense being 
fifteen hundred crowns of gold. This is Olive 
tan’s rather Calvin's, by 
the greater part is believed to have been exe 
cuted. Considering the poverty of the Vaudois 


version, or whom 


and that this version is in the French | 
guage, it is probable that the French an 


Swiss protestants, for whose use it was equa 

ly designed, bore a part in the expense And 
Perrin is inaccurate in saying that it was the 
first Bible* printed in that language, as De 
Bure is in calling it the first Protestant Bib! 

Coverdale’s bearing date a year before i 

But the Vaudois were among the earliest 


ple in rendering this great service to the Pri 
testant cause, and, in proportion to their! 
the most liberal contributors to it 

The wars of Piedmont brought them a res 
pite of peace for some time, their situatior 
being so secluded that they were exempt from 
all evils of ordinary hostility, and were never 
disturbed except when the spirit of re 
hatred But at length Paul 
Ill. called on the parliament of Turin to pro 
ceed against them as pernicious heretics, and 
these poor people addressed a petition to the 
King of France, Francis subjects 
they had become by conquest. That profli 
gate prince, who has obtained among hist 
rians more favour than 
that he did not burn the 
out his whole kingdom of 


leans 


ligious 


sought them out 


l., whose 


he deserves, replied 
Lutherans thr ugh 


France, to keep up 





| a preserve of them among the Alps and he 
advised the government of Turin to make them 
conform to the Romish church, or punish them 
There a translation from Guyards des 
Mou! A mut a date, but which is suppose 
he yvrinted in 140) 
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In the 
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re is no prince of 


ution appears so 


p Il. carried it on 


perfect bigot, with his 


n ever possessed a 
ie In Henry VIII 
personal pride con 
u f certain opi 
Keeping the reforma 
s wherein if wa lls 
It is no exte lation 


at the per ec it r be 
rnestiy, and attached 
‘ s his vict s d 
} 8 agoravatl n 
ted without even 
by which met! 
) ttle sincerit 
nt of Francis t hat 
ad up more ih causts 
tem irie that he 
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tims as fast t 
the n vith 
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uppea } 
i st 
Her Il. st 
$ t tr 
Phe I ort t 


is nominatec to 
» took to flight 
the provost-mar 
vho were then in 
if he were called 
barrassment o¢ i 

nd opportunit 


is given him 


ween France and 


the conditions was 
V nd the Duke 
their ancient 
son the Pope's 
etics in s doml- 
n sincerit 1 the 
ian irt reprov 
repr Ling 
t rous perse 
‘ vere not u 
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petrated upon their brethre it Merind ind 
Cabrieres, and of which the Romanists were so 
little ashamed, that a d tation sent mto these 
valleys to exhort the people to submission dé 


tailed the tragedy. and told them they must 


expect the same utter destruction if they per 
sisted in their heresy In reply they gave 

1 declaration of faith, professing their belief 
that the superior powers ire ordained of God 
ind that whosoevs resisteth them resistet 


the ordinance of God: entire obedience thers 


fore was their duty, except in any thing which 








might be comm wa st their duty t 
God And resti n that principle the 

would not receive t mss unless it col 
be proved by scripture j ppears that at 
this time there were persons among ther 
who im rd to that opm of non-resist 

ince which was first professed by the Men 

nites, t DV ‘ Q cf They ¢ 

their past het r " not lawtul to de 
fend the ves ag st tl iolence an l 

tality of ruthans, whom their non-resistan 
incited only to greater excesses The pas 
tors answered that it was lawfu but warne 
them in ny Case to abstain fror bloodshec 
The per + was taken, but the unpossibl 
< tion t i they came 
int ction, was of course thrown to the wind 
wrather t tne water for the Clusone ts 

to have been stained by t * slaughte 

NV ithey made of their ¢ mie Yet th 
ed themselves to the strict bounds of 
self-defence, a i not, as t thought t 
e ¢ et to the convent. whi t 
Lh t © % y might ive tor I " 
rate their nirvi wa 1 th 

th of J é hich tl 
t t for the L respite 
three ths 1 force was levied tor 

t was called their rebell 

sery ils who had been bar 

! 1 s were invited to enlist 
I \ ld a n t determine hov 
t ext uty whi threa 
i A ite sand synods agreed 
h t d not fend themselves by 
s. but re e.w has much ot their goods 
ae « I 1 veyed thither, to the higher 
Aly nd if they were pursued to that last 
retreat, act en as it might please God t 
pr yt them There was no murmuring at 
the decis no want of alacrity in obeying it 
They began to carry their goods and stores to 
the he its which God seemed to have ap 
pointec for these his servants, as for the cha 
' 101s and the eagk ind for the space ol 


the ways were hiled with comers 





the mountains, like unto ants in 
summer which provide for winter Thus did 
they in their great perplexity and danger, with 


1 wonderful courage and cheerfulness, prais 


ng God, and singing of psalms, and every on¢ 
comforting another And when the Count 
de la Trinité wa it against them, he found 
in the people a spirit worthy of their cause 
Before every action they joined in prayer, and 





thanksgiving was their first act after the vir 

tor ior m eve nstance they kept the 
ground and repelled their assailants, who in 
deed were possessed with an opinion that the 


heretics by some sorcery made their own wea 

















and took 


r 
pons 


always effec tual, way the 
strength ot their enemies 
Attempts were 


overtures of ac« 


made to delude them by 


ommodation and amnesty 
likely to obtain belief, 
that the 
y disapproved the vio- 


But 


rs there was as 


which were the more 
known 


friend, and great 


b suse it was duchess was 


ence which was exercised against them 
on the part of their persecut 

ttle honour as humanity. Those who listen- 
ed to the proposal were exposed to insults, ex- 
es of every kind; and cru- 


elties were committed of such devilish inven- 


uctions, and outrag 





tion as to be unexampled in history The peo 
ple of Bobbio, who had not retreated to the 
heights in time, proposed a general league 
among all the valleys, in which the Vaudois 
of Dauphiny should be included Deputies 


from Dauphiny came to Bobbio upon this bu 


siness, and during their ¢ onference a summons 
arrived requiring every householder to appear 
ut the the fol and make 


town-house lowing day, 


s election, either to receive mass and remain 
over to the 
course of what was called justice The alter- 
their faith, or 
now rendered im 


Their choice 


unmolested r to be delivered 


native was to renounce abid 


the extremity; flight being 





pl icticable because of the snow 
vas made at once passionately, but p ously 
e men as well as Christians At the hour 


I 
ippointed tor their appearance nstead of re 
they 


wn-houst went to the 
threw down the images and 


pairing to the to 
church, in 
altars first, in proof that they had utterly for 
pertorm- 
ed the same clearance in the church at Vil 
laro, having met and encountered a band of 

besieged a fort in which 


irms 


saken the false religion of the Pope ; 


soldiers on the way 
some of their own people were held prisoners, 
] allowed the garrison to depart 
tort 
lf by setting fire to 
went A 


ment of Spanish troops, at that time the best 


i them 


ae verec 


according to capitulation, and razed the 
La Trinité reve ng 


the houses wherever he 


ed himst 
reinforce 
him a great 


in the world, gave superiority, 


which was yet more than counterbalanced by 
the determined spirit of an heroic and religious 
people; and by exciting in him more confi 
dence it brought on worse discomfiture and 


further despair 


On this occasion these brave pe wile re iped 


the reward of their 
the duchess their inst loyal 


and representa 
, 1 


length he They were 
of the 


indeed 


tions were at 





ved the free exercise r religion within 


r own valleys; mass was to be per 






i in their churches, but no one was t 
be compe lled to attend. nor 
their cost 


prisoners were to be ransomed ac¢ 


was it to be at 
Those in the galleys were set free 
ording to 
their means, and an entire amnesty to be ob 
served. A few years only had passed when 
the duke joined in a league against the Pri 
testants, but the duchess averted the danger 
with which they were then threatened, and the 
Bartholomew massacre produced a salutary ef. 
fect upon the duke himself. Bonfires in h« 
nour of that ac cursed tragedy were kindled in 
Piedmont, and the Vaudois. expecting that 
destruction must follow, retired 
igain to the heights; but the duke was shocked 
at the treachery and wickedness which had ex 


he ir own 


onstancy sy favour of 


History of the Vaudois. 


cited such exultation at Rome, and by procla- 
mations invited them back, assuring them of 
and from that time till his death they 


stice which they could 


safety 
experienced all the 
desire 

From this time, for half 
of insidious policy towards 

ourt of Turin 
of a council de propaganda fide et extirpandis 
heretic is These 
missionaries scrupled not at stirring up and fo 






‘VS Was pur 


+} 


sned by the « under the direction 


and of the missionary monks 


menting divisions between master and servant, 
husband und child 
doing they might prevail on the 


Protestant 


und wife, parent that by so 
one party to 
faith for despite 
sought to inveigle away by 
negotiating marr or them with persons 
of the Romish Protes 
tant sought but to prevent their perversion, by 
speaking in defence of his own religion, it was 


an overt act of heresy. to be punished with fire 


renounce the 
y ung men they 


ues I 


persuasion ; and if the 


One witness was sufficient to prove the crime 


’ 


and for the encouragement of such witnesses 


a reward of an hundred crowns was appointed, 


and secrecy assured No opportunity was 


omitted of provoking the Vaudoits to this indis 
cretion. The missionaries even entered their 
churches, and insulted their ministers during 
the servic in the hope of drawing forth, by 
the most studied insults, an answer for which 


the heretics might be sent to the stake 
Another mean which they employed to pro 





was to kidnap the children; 
ind they were taught by their church that in 


acting thus they were doing God service, and 
laying up for themselves a store of merits which 
would be treasured in heaven! 


This system had been pursued for half a 


century, when, in the January of 1655, an 
edict suddenly appeared, requiring the Pro 
testants to remove within three days, on pain 
of death, from all the other valleys. into those 
of Angrogna, Rorala, Villar, Bobbio and Bo 


what rank, degree or condition so 


were to forsake the plains of Lu 


cerna, Lucernetta, St. Giovanni, La Torre, 
Bubbiana and Feueli, Campiglione, Borchs 
rassoro, and St. Secondo, the sol indulgence 
being if within twenty days they could mak« 
it appear either that they had turned Roman 
ists, or sold their g to persons of that per 





hat season had been chosen when 


. n 

because of the waters on the plain and the 
now on the mountains, it was thought im 
possil for them to escape, so that. as Mor 
land says, they feelingly understood the force 
of our Saviour’s words pray ye that your 
flight be not in the winter 


In vain did they 
represent to the conservator-general of thi 
holy faith, forever 

Andrea Gastaldo. by 


land t 


nfamous by his name of 
whom the edict was is 
be enforced; in vain did they re 
present to him the iniquity of the command, 
the shortness of the time, the se verity of the 
season, the impossibility that so many outcasts 
could be harboured in the already crowded 
district to which they were thus relegated 
" in the words of their 
own supplication) some to the mountains amid 
many 


suc 


They betook themselves 


the snow and ice, and into caves for 


want of shelter 
Ere long the Marquis Pionessa was sent with 
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536 {History of 
a large force, amounting to 15,000 men, to com 
plete the great object of the Extirpating Coun- 
ome regiments, which the French king 
for the assistance of the 


cl. &S 
had sent into Italy 
Duke of Modena, were employed in this ser- 
on pretence of quartering them in the 


of Lucerna Irish 
























































vice, 


valley und there were some 


Romanists also, who became exiles for their 
share either in the guilt or the consequent 
miseries of the Irish massacre, and to whom, 

s said, the country from which the Protes- 
ints were to be driven, was promised Then 
t was, that, if any reliance may be placed 
upon human testimony, carefully and juridi- 


and rendered 
impossible to be 


na 


though otherwise 
by other like enormities committed 


ven 


ally collected, solemnly 


credible 


belie ved 


in the name of the same church, for the same 
cause, ir other times and countries—then it 
vas that those horr were perpetrated with 
which all Eur from side to side The 
ittested statements may be found in Morland's 

k. and with them a series of prints, that ig- 
norant eyes might see what they could not 
read. but which have been cut out of the copy 
before ecause the cruelties which they re- 
present nak to the life are of that devilish 
charact that to preserve the remembrance 

f em in any shape is a sin against human 
nature There exaggeration in Mr 
Jones's language, when he says, that if hell had 
been ¢ plier tf its inhabitants, and all let loose 

ng the valleys ¢ Piedmont, greater enor 
mities cou neitie bave been expects nor 
nitted : 

Then t was t M ired forth 
that st 1 Ww h 1s e remembered 
wh t | spoke 

A ve e. O | htere« 

whose hor 
Are scatte Alpine mounta 
‘Id 
E 1 them who Kept 
j 
W ill athe Ww it slock d 
+ t t In k re rd their ns 
W ve t eep, and in the ent 
a 

Slain by the b dy Piemontese, that roll'd 

Mother with infant down the rocks! Their 
moans 
The v red led to the hills, und they 
To heaven Their martyr'd bl vod and ashes 
Q e Italian fields, where still doth sway 
( The tripled tyrant: that from these may 
i} ¢ ; 
7 A hundred fold, who having learnt the way 
: Early may fly the Babylonian wo 
The conduct of Cromwell on this occasion 


ia one of the redeeming parts of his life It 
was a in which his heart and head were 
perfectly in accord, his feelings prompting him 
at once to what was his true policy as chief 
magistrate of England. Acting at once as the 
head of the reformed party throughout Europe, 
, station which it had before been observed by 
the Duke of Rohan, that the King of England 
lways ought to hold, he not only addressed let- 


aiw 
ll the Protestant states, in a strain 


case 


rs to i 


the Vaudois. 


worthy of the cause, (for Milton was the writer 
but he despatched an envoy to the King ot 
France and to the Duke of Savoy; to the for 
mer he complained both of the Y persecutions 
and employment of the French troops in it, re 
the Vaudois 


questing his intercession, that 
might be restored to their own possessions and 
their former liberty. The answer is remark 
able, when compared with the subsequent con 
duct of that monarch, who has deserved for 
himself the appellation, let us hope, of the last 
Great Louis XIV. declared that 
his troops had been there employed without his 
knowledge and against his pleasure; and he 
added, that Cromwell had judge d well in sup- 
posing this to be the case, for it could never b 
thought, said he, “that I should contribute t 
the chastisement of any subjects of the Duke 
of Savoy, who are professors of the pretended 
reformed re ligion yet, in the mean time 
give so many marks of my good will to those ot 


Pe rsecutor 
| 


| and 
my own subjects, who are of the same profes 
l ause to applaud their fidelity 


180 ¢ 


sion, having a 


and zea] for my service, they on their parts 
not omitting any occasion to give me proot 
thereof, even beyond all that can be imagined, 
and contributing in all things to the welfare 
and advantage of my affairs When Morland 
had audience at Turin, he addressed the duke 
in Latin, with a warmth which the occasion 


onfidence of an ambassad 

who knew how his « As 
suming that the atrocious cruelties which had 
been perpetrated were done as without the ad 
vice of the so contrary to his will, he 
specified some of them, then breaking off with 


justified, and the « 
juntry was re spected 
ie 


duke 





me art of eloquence as well as passion, he 
pursued, 
What need I mention more, although | 
‘ Id reck« ip Inany of the same kind, if the 
mind were not shocked at the very thought of 
this! If all the tyrants of all times and ages 
were alive again, (which I say without offence 
to your! r, we believe, that none 
of these things were done through any default 
of yours,) they would be ashamed to find that 


they had devised nothing but what might be 


esl 


eemed mild and humane in comparison of 


these actions. Mean time, angels shudder 
men are amazed; heaven itself seems to be as 
| tontshed with the cries of dying men, and the 
very earth to blush, being discoloured with the 
yore of so many innocent persons. Do not, O 
thou most high God, do not thou take that 
vengeance which is due to such enormous 
| crimes. Let thy blood, O Christ, wash away 


this slaughter 

He then delivered his letters, saying, that : 
speedy answer would highly oblige the Lord 
| Protector and the Commonwealth of England, 
| who had laid this thing deeply to heart. The 
| Protector’s letters were in a conciliatory tem- 
per but firm tone 

“When an account of these things wer 
brought us,” said he, “we could not but be 
moved with extreme horror and compassion 
upon the news of so great a calamity befallen 
this most miserable people. And seeing, we 
acknowledge, that we were not only in respect 
of humanity, but through communion of the 
same religion, and so by a brotherly relation, 
wholly conjoined and concerned with them, we 


I 
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n eived that we could not either atisfy our- 
st or answer our duty towards God, or the 
bond of brotherly love and charity, or the pro- 
fession of the same religion, if being touched 
with a sense of sorrow in this calamity and 
misery of our brethren, we should not also use 
ill our endeavour, as far as in us lieth, to re- 

ve many unexpected muiserics 





these his subjects, and the liberties which had 
been granted to them by his predecessors, time 
out of mind, a thing most pleasing to God 
who intended that the inviolable right and |! 
berty of conscience should remain only in his 
own power, he be sought him to abrogate h 


t edict, restore his persecuted subjects to 
their possessions, confirm to them anew the 
former liberty and ancient rights, and take 
such order, that an end might be put to these 


vexations 
The duke’s mother answered for him, ex 


| | 
rise that malice should so } 





pressing sur 





misrepresented what she called the father-like 
ler chastisement of their most rebel 

1s and insolent sub is: nevertheless, for 
his highness’s sake, she promised every thing 
which was requested, in pro fof how great re 


had to his person and mediation 





This was sincerely said, for it was in the fear 
of Oliver that she spoke, her answer to a like 
mediation from the Protestant cantons having 
been, that they were not obliged to give an a 
count of their actions to any prince in the 
world 4A strong feeling, however, had been 


the Protestant states 


excited throughou ! 
they acted as it | ime them, with e a 
cord, and though duped in a manner, which 

ilmest as disgracet to the powers who were 
so stupidly overreached, as to the government 
that paitered wit 
persecution and massacre n Vv 
thousand victims had fallen he treaty, in 
deed, made 


by Morland to the prophet’s rol], which though 


them. a stop was put to the 


hich above six 





vith the Vaud was well likened 


t was sweet as honey in the poor pr ple s 
mouths, yet there was written within nothing 
but lamentation and misery and wo; and no 
sooner had the Protestant ambassador depart 
ed, than difficulties and grievances came 


crawling out of the said treaty, like so many 


hornets out of a rotten tret 


Thirty-eight thousand pounds were raised 


land, 


for the sufferers by subscription in Eng 
(Cromwell, the Protector, giving two thou- 
sand,) a great sum, considering the value of 
money and the condition of the country at that 
time, and highly honourable to the English 
character. Morland’s account of these trans 
actions was drawn up at the special desire of 
Archbishop Usher. He says, and truly, “ that 
it is even from one end thereof to the other, 
one of the saddest tragedies that ever had been 
vwted in the Christian world, insomuch that 
my spirit has often waxed cold within me, and 
ed me, that my very hand 
has troubled me with a fit of the palsy in the 
writing thereof. Yet he persevered, know- 
ing it to be a work “which would be most 
useful to the whole Christian world, both as 





my heart even fj 


to themselves, their children, and their chil- 
dren's children, in future generations It is 
», and the continuance of the story is not les 


VoL. VIII.—wNo. 48, 


Then reminding the duke of the loyalty of 





the Vaudois 37 


important. Cromwell was not a man to brook 
with insincerity in any th ng which he had at 
heart; and from the tenor of hs language to 


Louis XIV. and to the Protestant cantons, it is 





evident that he would have eone all lencths t 
| enforce his mediation, if death had not pre 
| from executing the best and mn 
his 1 ) Very few years 
elapsed before the Council for pre yagating the 
faith prepared to repeat its torn er itrocities 
But the Swiss cantons interposed, and Charle 
Il., unworthy as was of that station t 
which Provider had restored h ned in 
remonstrances both Turin and P; Short 
ifterwards these ver Vaudois \v nteerec 
t ery du I ith t. 
yy th courage ret ed tl 1 f the 
untr en it W in great d c hei 
at t ere KI a ed | th At i i 
long as he lived, and as his widow retained h 
influence. the remained undisturbed I 
persecution they next sustamed is less att 


butable to Vietor Amad s Il. than to I 


X1\ vhen, happ ri and, | c ve 
upon ext iting the Protestants wher 
power or his influence xtended Happily 


England, we say, because our ciy 








rious liberties were at that time ec ‘ 
dangered and could hardly have Pel pre 
served, if the character of popery had not just 
then been manifested in a manner wh 
iwakened the nation When Louis revoked 
the ex tot intes, and let persec ution loose 
he prepared the way for the Revolution oj 
162%, and for the victories of Marlborough 
Victor Amadeus was an able soldier and a 
bad man, without probity, without humanity, 
without honour is a politician, like his an 
cestor, he was of the serpent « s At this 
time he was young, and the excuse which he 
ufterwards made for himself, and which the 
Vandois willingly believed, was, that he had 
been directed, contrary to his own judgment 
and wishes, by the ce insel of others. It may 


have been so; but the truth is, that religious 
bigotr n the house of Savoy, was combined 


with political apprehensions, and the sins of 





Geneva, and Scotland, and the Puritans wer: 
visited upon a people who held obedience t 
the ruling powers for a religious duty, and 
never raised an arm in self-defence till they 
were driven to it by absolute despair Ihe 
duke, after the example of his great ally, re 


voked all those edicts by which the immunities 
of the Vaudois were assured, ordered every 
Protestant place of worship to be rased by 
themselves, and required every person who 
professed that faith to renounce it within fif 
teen days, on pain of banishment. The me 

diation of the Protestant powers was disré 

garded; for of what weight in Europe wer 
they when the King of Great Britain was a 
Romanist? The representations of the injured 
party were of cours of no avail; and while one 
force marched against them from Turin, the 
m with ano 


French general Catinal invaded 
ther from the French frontier, desirous, as he 
said, to have the honour of striking the first blow 
against the heretics. He did so, and had the 
honour also of being well beaten; for the cry 
among the Vaudois was death rather than the 
mass But their numbers had been laments 


3 Y 
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not 


souls, and 


diminished; they did now amount to 


yore than 15,000 no support was 


to be hoped from Saluzza or from Dauphi- 
ny They were promised mercy if they 
would submit, after such barbarities had been 
exercised that (in Mr. Gilly’s word “it 


would be human nature to recount 
them r which they 


was this—the whole of their property was con 


yutraging 


1 mere experienced 


fiscated, and the whole P ypulation thrown into 


was taken to 











prison , especial care separate 
tamilies; and filth, confinement, unwholesome 
and insufficient food, and grief of heart re 
duced the » fast, that, at the expiration of 
six mont! WM) survived. They then ex 
perienced duke's further clemency that 
is, they were set at liberty, to transport them- 
selves whither they could, and to begin their 
journey the same ’ 1 stale fu ter des 
titution, in the winter, with the Alps to cross 
In ma instances the children were forcibly 
taken trom their parents. that wy muicht be 
b ght up in the religion which by iis Infa 
ble head au rized and applanded these means 
of propagating the faith 

Mr. J as pursued the first part of this 
tra t concluding sce atthe gate 
of Gen a, where the exiles arrived in such a 
stat ot exhaustion, that some ol them ex 
pire etween the t vates of t t nd 
ng the Lot the ves in the beg ng 0 
their libert He has relate t with the teel 
ings of an Englishman and a Christian; but 
he ch ses t conciude his history there, in 
stead of relating the second and happier part 
of this most impressive drama, in which the 
Vaudois pastor, Henri Arnaud, collected 800 
ren among these exil re-entered the val 
evs, maintained himself there from August 
to April against the French and Piedmontese 
forces ind then, on the rupture between 
Fr ind Savoy, obtained an amnesty for his 
people, the recall of their families from exile, 


tion of their lands, and the renewal 


of their old religious liberties. Tempting as 


the details 


t ire we must not enter on them; 
the reader will find them in Mr. Gilly’s de- 

ghtful book; and they are shortly yet spirit- 
edly and feelingly told in the “ Bnef Sketch, 


which is well fitted for popular cir¢ ulation, and 


may do good service to the Vaudois, and to the 





otestant cause.” 

The revolution in Piemont removed some 
f their grievances, but upon the restoration 
of the reigning family they were all reimposed 
The Vaudois at this day un neither pure hase 
nor inherit land beyond the limits of the three 


Arnaud kept a journal of this extraor 
nary war, which was afterwards published 
the title of L’Histoire de la glorieuse 
Rentrée des Vaudois dans leurs Vallées. This 
book is exceedingly scarce, and it is supposed 
that there are not more than eight or nine co- 
pies of it. One of these is in the possession 
of the writer of this pamphlet, who intends to 
have a translation of it printed, with engrav- 
ngs of some of the spots most celebrated in 


nde 


t, from sketches made by himself for the pur- 
pose during the last summer.—Note, p. 23 
We hope Mr. Acland will redeem this pledge ; 
but why not repgint the book itself! 


Fiistory of the 








Vaudois. 


they must 


valleys which are left them 
land tax of 204 per cent. where the Romans 


pay 3 


they must keep the Romish saints 
days. Even in their own communes the ma 
jority of the syndics must be Romanists, though 
it is necessary to choose them from the lowest 
of the people. No book of instruction or reli- 
gion for their use may be printed in Piemont, 
und the duty upon the importation of such 
books is enormous. They are excluded from 
all military and civil employment, except that 
they are liable to the conscription to serve in 
the ranks, not even their clergy being exempt 
No Vaudois may practise as physician, sur 
apothecary, attorney or advocate, ex 
cept among his own community, and within 


pay 13 


geon, 





umits; and no pastor sleep in any of the 
villages without those limits. These griev 
ances were reimposed four days after Lord 
William Bentinck had interceded in their be 
half. The venerable Peyrani spoke of this no 


bleman with much gratitude. “ If any thing, 
! ‘ could have yne for the Vau 
dois, Lord William would have effected it 
the restored king was deaf even to his interces- 


been dk 





but 


sions We will not say, Oh for an hour of 
Cromwe but of this we are sure, that if on 
such an occasion an ambassador had spoken as 
one of Cromwell's ambassadors would have 


woken, the people, and the parliament, and 
Great Britain would have 

Do you emancipate the 
Irish Catholics,’ said the King of Sardinia, 
‘and I will emancipate the Vaudois It was 
rejoined, ‘We only beg of your majesty to 
concede as much to the Protestants of the 
valleys has been conceded to the Roman 
Catholics of Ire The king had been 
taught to believe that the Romanists are per 
by those orators and jour 
nalists who «¢ not how they injure their 
country in the eyes of foreign powers, so they 
can but serve a purpose at home 

The good offices of the British government, 
then, have been altogether unavailing in be 
half of the Vaudois. But these poor people 
have a claim upon it. Of the sum raised for 
their relief under the Protectorate, £16,000 
was put out to interest here, by the authorized 
commissioners, It is one of the 
scandalous acts of Charles II. that he withheld 
that interest upon the plea that he did not con 
sider himself bound by the engagements, nor 
responsible for the debts, of an usurper. This 
who would 


~rne him out 


! j 
na 


secuted in Ireland, 
are 


for their use 


example was followed by James, 
have rejoiced in the extirpation of the Vau 
dois, duty bound. It restored 
William and Mary, and regularly paid till the 
when the annual payment was dis- 
cont ause Piemont then became sub 
ject to France; and it has not been renewed 
since the restoration of the legitimate govern 
ment. They now ask for its restitution as what 
is their due, and the claim, Mr. Gilly tells us, 
is under investigation. We may be permitted 
to observe, that whether till that time it were 
paid as a debt, or given as a benefaction, in 
either case the reasons for continuing it remain 
in full force. But independently of this sum, 
the repayment of which we cannot but consi 
der as certain, we are glad to find that indivi 
dual charity has been awakened on behalf of 


as was by 


year 1797 


nued, bec 

















the Vaudois, and that committees have been 
furmed in London and elsewhere for the pro- 
motion of subscriptions for their use. We refer 
our readers to the “ Brief Sketch” for informa- 
tion as to the specific objec ts W h ch itis de- 
ymmplish by them 
and wishing success to the 


eired to acc ind heartily ap- 


proving of them 
undertaking, we will close our paper by the 
just and forcible appeal, with which Mr. Gilly 
concludes his warm-hearted and right-hearted 
work 


hey are as poor and as aggrieved as they 





were previous to the year in whit h the pension 


ceased. They are as quiet and as unoffending, 
and as submissive to the constituted authori- 
as when the King of Sar- 
1704, that he had not 


se it 


ties of their country, 
dinia declared in June, 
more loyal subjects than themselves 
remembered, too, that in the late attempt at 
revolution, in the the 
Vaudois took no measures which could excite 
the 





Sardinian dominions, 


slightest jealousy on the part of their so- 
vereign 

“They are so far from being apostates, or 
unfaithful to the cause which recommended 
their fathers to the protection of England, that 
they have preserved their integrity, unsullied 
and unimpaired, in the midst of greater seduc 
tions, if not greater perils, than ever threaten- 
ed the constancy of the ancient Waldenses 


“ They are esteemed so deserving of notice by 





other Protestant sovereigns and states, that the 
Emperor Alexander, and the kings of Prussia 
and of the Netherlands, have very lately exerted 
their kind offices, and extended their royal 
bounty, by remonstrances in their behalf, and 
grants of money for their relief. 

It cannot then be apprehended that this 
country will now neglect a community, which 
has been so supported by us In former years, 
when the same reasons still exist for holding 
them in estimation, viz. respect for the cradle 
of the reformed churches, respect for the de- 
scendants of the men to whom we are indebt- 
ed for our religious doctrines, and respect for 
the people themselves, whose faith hath failed 
not, under persecution, want, or sufferings 
There is a solemn bond of justice and grati- 
tude incurred by us, which we cannot be un- 
willing to redeem; and when it is considered 
that there never was a period in English his- 
tory when the interests of humanity and true 
religion were more consulted than by those 
who guide the counsels of the nation at this 
present time, it is not possible to be otherwise 
than sanguine in expecting that the claims of 
the Vaudois, if they are proved to be founded 
in equity : will be 


nised.’’— P 


and justice 


264 


amply recog- 


a 
From the Monthly Magazine 
THE SONG OF THE CURFEW 
BY MRS. HEMANS 
Hark! from the dim church-tower 
The deep slow curfew's chime 
A heavy sound, unto hall and bower 
In England's olden time! 
Sadly ‘twas heard by him who came 
From the fields of his toil at night 


| 


| 
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And who might not see his own hearth’'s flame 
In his children's eyes make light 
Sadly and sternly heard, 
As it quench’'d the wood-fire’s glow, 
Which had cheered the bird with the mirthfu! 
word, 
And the red wine's foaming flow 
Until that sullen booming knell, 
Flung out from every fane 
On harp, and lip, and spirit fell, 
With a weicht and with a chain 
Wo for the wanderer then, 
In the wild deer’s forests far! 
No cottage-lamp, to the haunts of men 
Might guide him as a star 
And wo for him, whose wakeful soul 
With lone aspirings fill'd, 
Would have lived o’er some immortal scroll, 
While the sounds of earth were still'd 
And yet a deeper wo 
For the watchers by the bed, 
Where the fondly loved in pain lay low, 
And rest forsook the head ’ 
For the mother 
By the dying babe her place, 


doom'd unseen to keep 


And to feel its throbbing breast, and we ep, 
Yet not behold its face 

in chieftain’s hall' 
Darkness, in pe isant’s cot! 

While Freedom, under that shad 
Sate mourning o'er her lot 

Oh! the fire-side’s peace we well may prize, 
For blood hath flow'd like rain, 

Pour’d forth to make new sanctuaries 
Of England's homes again! 


Darkness 


wy pall, 


Heap the yule-faggots high, 
Till the red light fills the room! 

It is home's own hour, when the stormy sky 
Grows thick with evening gloom y 
Gather ye round the holy hearth, 

And by its brightening blaze, 

Unto thankful bliss we will change our mirth 

With a thought of the olden days F.H 


From the Quarterly Rertew 


RECENT DISCOVERIES IN AFRICA 
MADE IN THE YEARS 1223 and 1824 
by Major Denham, Captain Clapperton, R.N 
and the late Dr. Oudney, extending acros 
the Great Desert to the Tenth Degree of 
Northern Latitude, r 
nou to Sackatoo, the Capital of the Soudan 
Empire London 1826 


and from Couka in Bor 


We consider this work as, in every respect 
the most interesting and important that has yet 
come under our observation (and we are not 
aware of having neglected any) on the subject 
of African researches. We will not even except 
the brilliant discovery of Mungo Park, which 


' gave a new stimulus to enterprise in this the 


least known quarter of the globe. The import 


| ance of the information procured by our enter 


prising travellers is not merely confined to geo- 
graphical discovery, in which, however, a vast 
blank has been fillea up, and a great jugnble 
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lisloc es on our maps rectified, 


at 





and « 

t is equally, perhaps more, important in the 
ew which it gives us of the state of society 
1 the moral dition of large masses of 


people, congregated in the central parts of Af- 











‘a. an it out it were from the rest of 
e worl m one side by a frightful desert, 
an the other by ranges of lofty mountains 
habited by uncivilized beings, of whom little 
or nothing et known. If, from the extreme 
health and tinal dissolution of that member 
of the exp ym, who undertook the depart 
vent of natural | wry, less should appear to 
have been accomplished than might be wished 
that branch of science, the reader will find 
in ample compensation tor this deficie ney in 
natters of a more enterta ning description and 
more general interest. But we must hasten 
to take a summary view of the various matters 
yntained in the volume; we have the narra 
tives of an excursion from Mourzouk to Ghraat 
or Ghaat, at n of th Tuaricks, by Dr. Ouc 
ney fa journey a ss the desert to Bornou 
f va ex tions to th ithward and 
twa Via Denha und of an excu 
threugn = ii Lil t { ca tal of tl t Fe 
} y « tain ( ypertor e ha Liso 
! ip ? K Or se ra ‘ strom the Sneikh 
t B und the Sultan Bello ur from the 
tter a rious rraphical memoir of the 
s conque Dy father ‘ pa 
1 chart of his 1 drawing; besides 
f natural history, vocabularies, regis 
rs of temperature, & by way of 
tration, a g at ery va ) I 
we!l executed print ' 
Ont dea f Mr. Ritchie at M yal 
and eturn of Captain Lyon. Earl Bathurs 
r r on the st if assural rf Ma 
s s nsul at Tripoli, that the road from 
e to Bornou is a pen and safe as that 
é I 1a | rh, reso that 
a 1 should be set forth to « 
the state of this unhay juarter of the globe 
\ ’ ually sends forth so ma thousan 
f popula hopeles er The 
at us found to b rrect 
i ait ugh tittle army of Arabs a m 
ur travellers, under pretence of affor 
yr them protection, it is intended, as after 
‘ is appears for a very different purpose 
Lieutenant T subsequently crossed the al- 
most interminable desert with two or thre« 


uttendants, and after him Mr. Tyrwhit, load 


ed with presents of great value; and neither 
f them met with any molestation from the 
Tuaricks or Tibboos, who inhabit this deso 


late region, but both arrived in safety in Bor- 








nou 
Dr. Oudney, a naval surgeon, was appcinted, 
on strong recommendations from Edinburgh 
to proceed, in the capacity of consul, to Bor 
nou; being allowed to take with him as a 
friend and companion, Lieutenant (now Cap 
tain) Clapperton, of the navy Lieutenant 
(now Major) Den} had about this time vo 
iteered his vie ! ito pass 
m Trip t I pretty nearly by 
the same route as that which Ma) r Laing is 
Ww pursui t being intended that re- 
" es 8 ‘ e from Bornou, as the 
ixed residence of th nsul. to the east and 


‘ 
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to the west, Lord Bathurst added the name of 
Major Denham to the expedition 

The delay that the travellers were doomed 
to experience at Tripoli was, as usual, 
vexatious. The old bashaw, anxious, as he al 
ways has been, to meet the wishes of the Bri 


th 
; 
ae 


most 


tish government, and led, as he appears to be 
most completely by Mr. Consal Warrington 
could not the Arab escort to stir 
one step out of their ordinary slow process of 
preparation for so long a journey. So pr 

found is the respect of the bashaw for the 
British flag, and such is its influence on the 


prevail on 


minds of his subjects, that Major Denham 
tells us “the roof of the English consul always 
uffords a sanctuary to the perpetrator of any 
crime, not even excepting murder ;” and that 


scarcely a day PASSE 


n which some perse 
inhappy slave does not rush into 


nsulate to escape the 


cuted Jew or 


f+ 


the court-yard of he co 








bastinado On ay traveller met with 
1 poor wretch whom they were dragging along 
to th e of punishment, when a clild and 
rvant of Dr. Dickson were passing ,; the cri 
inal, slipping from his guards, snatched up 
the child in his arms, and halted boldly before 
his pursuers. The talisn ufliciently 
powertu the emblem otf befriended 
the guilty, and t cu on unin 
upted, triumphiz 1 the protection of the 





e at Mourzouk, dur 
Mr. Clapperton 
westward as far as 
wn of the Tuaricks, who, 


the most interesting 


Another delay took pla 


Oudney and 





inn 


says, a 








ition of Africa;" he « them “a mighty 
people’ —not mighty in numbers, we presume 


yugh they are most ext 


Northern Africa 


Tibboos the whol 





nsively spread over 
and divide the 
f the Sahara, or Great De 


indeed with 


sert; the latter occupying the wells and the 
vadeys of tl ustern, and the Tuaricks those 
of the western portion of this dry, dreary, 


naked and sterile belt, which is drawn across 
Northern Africa from the Nile to the Atlantic, 


und extends in width from Tripoli to Soudan, 
for Fezzan is nothing more than an assem 









blace of wadeys,) not less than twelve hun 
ired geometrical miles. The poor peaceable 


Tibboos, who are nomades of a mixed Ethio- 


pian race, are nstantly exposed to the pre 
datory excursions of the fierce and warlike 
Tuaricks, who carry on their marauding ex 


peditions to the very frontiers of Bornou and 


Soudan 


These Tuaricks vary in colour, in different 
parts of the desert, from almost black to nearly 
white, and they seem to take pains to preserve 
their mplexion, not only by being clothed 
from head to foot, but also by covering the 
face, up to the eyes, with a black or coloured 


They have not embraced Mos 
observe some few of its 
neither is their language 


handkerchief 


ilthough they 


lemism, 


external ceremonies 


Arabic, but appears to have a near affinity 
with that of the Berbers—a language which 
Mr. Marsden and some others have traced to 
the Oasis of Siwah, and also to the foot of 


Mount Atlas, that is, trom the extreme east 
to the extreme west of Northern Africa. Mr 
Marsden conjectures it may have been the ge 

















neral language of Northern Africa before the pe- 
riod of the Mahommedan conquests, and that, 
so marked is its affinity to certain forms of the 
oriental languages, it may not be unreasonable 
r it as connected with the ancient 


P in opinion in which M. Langles is dis- 

p i to concur 

' The wide diffusion of a language of which 
ttle is known, and which has been a sub- 


» much discussion, is thus accounted 

for in the geographical memoir of Bello, the 

iltan of the Fellatahs, an extract from which 
Mr. Clapperton procured at Sackatoo 


While Africus reigned over Yemen, and 
the Barbars in Syria, the inhabitants of the 
latter country, being oppressed by the iniqui- 
ties and impiety of their rulers, applied to Af- 


; to deliver them from their hands, and, at 
claimed and acknow- 
edged him as their legal sovereign. He 
marched against the Barbars, fought and de- 
stroyed them, except the children, whom he 
kept in Yemen as slaves and soldiers. After 
his death, and the lapse of a long period, they 
Hemeera, then ruled 





same time, they pre 


rebelled against who 
m. He 
ut country; whence they emigrated to a spot 
near Abyssinia, where the y took refuge. They 
went to Kanoom, and settled there as 
under the government of the Ta 





then 
strangers, 
warék, who were a tribe related to them, and 
A makeetan.—.d/ppendiz, p 15v 

In another place the sultan says, “the Ta- 
wareks are of the remnants of the Barbar, who 


called 


read themselves over Africa at 


! adding that 
them sprung from Abraham, but others from 


Gog and Magog, whom the two-horned Alex- 


s conquest: ‘some consider 


ander nmmured 

Dr. Oudney has given what he calls an al- 
phabet of this language, some of the characters 
of which approach nearly to the more ancient 
forms of the Greek letters; these they may 
have acquired in Syria. Not a single word of 
the language, however, and 
as Captain Lyon did not fulfil the promise he 
vocabulary, we remain in 


as to its elements and 


has he furnished ; 


made, of printing a 


10st total ignorance 


structure. We hope that Mr. Laing will not 

iit availing himself of the opportunities 
which a long journey through the Tuarick 
country will afford him. It would be a curious 


circumstance, indeed, if it should be disco- 
1 language, and any writings 


the 


vered, from their 


they mav possess. that these people are 
descendants of the ancient colony of Dido 


At length, after many provoking delays, the 


whole cavalcade left Mourzouk on the 29th of | 


November. They had before them a 


f eight hundred English miles, hitherto 


wide 
waste o 
untrod by any European foot except that of 
Hornemann It them sixty-eight 
days in crossing, being about the rate of twelve 
including halts, which were fre- 


occupied 


miles a day, 
quent 
This dreary journey was somewhat enliven- 





* Salameé, the translator, observes, that Af- 
a8 appears from “ Mass-oode's History 


of Yemen 


ricuas, 


Alexander the 


Great 
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fought and turned them out of 


the time of 


| snowy 


and it was long before I 


reigned soon after the death of | 
ning of the 
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ed by the noisy quarrels, the equally noisy and 
boisterous mirth, the songs, and the stories of 


the Arab escort. “Arabic songs,” says Den- 
ham, “ go to the heart, and excite greatly the 
passions. I have seen a circle of Arabs strain- 
ing their eyes with a fixed attention at one 
moment, and bursting with loud laughter at 
the next, melting into tears, and clasping their 
hands in all the ecstasy of grief and sympathy 

Part of one of their extemporary songs is 
thus rendered by Major Denham :— 

“ My hopes are but as the fantastic dreams 
of night; yet with this hopelessness my love 
does but increase, even as a star shines the 
brightest in the blackest night. O! Mabrooka! 
thy head sinks too with sorrow at losing him 
whose thoughts are still of thee; but as the 


| desert bird" drops and smooths its wing but to 


display the richness of its plumage, so will thy 
silent grief but cause thee to appear with in 
creased charms 

Another, of a very different character, is 
thus given by Clapperton . 


‘Give flesh to the hyenas at day-break 
Oh! the broad spears : 

The spear of the sultan is the broadest 
Oh! the broad spears 

God is great '—I wax fierce as a beast of prey 
Oh! the broad spears.”’t i 


The country very gradually approached to 
the semblance of vegetation, and at length, at 
Lari, they got sight of the great lake Tsad 

My heart bounded within me,” says Den- 
ham, “ at this prospect, for I believed this lake 
to be the key to the great object of our search 
The Kanem people, or Kanemboo, inhabit 
Lari: the women, we are told, are good-look 
ing, laughing negresses, and all but naked. It 
was impossible not to feel an anxiety to pay an 
immediate visit to the Tsad. Accordingly 
says Denham 8 

“ By sunrise I was on the borders of the 
lake, armed for the destruction of the multi 
tude of birds, who, all unconscious of my pur 
pose, seemed as it were to welcome our arri 
val. Flocks of geese and wild ducks, of a most 
beautiful plumage, were quietly feeding at 


| within half pistol shot of where I stood; and 


not being a very keen or inhuman sportsman, 
for the terms appear to me to be synonymous, 
iny purpose of deadly warfare was almost 
As I moved towards them they only 
changed their places a little to the right or 
t, and appeared to have no idea of the hos 
y of my intentions. All this was really so 
new, that I hesitated to abuse the confidence 
with which they regarded me, and very quietly 
sat down to conte mplate the scene before me 
Pelicans, cranes, four and five feet in height, 
variegated, and white, were scarcely so 
many yards from my side, and a bird, between 
a snipe and a woodcock, resembling both, and 


snaken 


grey, 


immense spoonbills of a 


»w-legged 


larger than either 
whiteness, widgeon, teal, ye 
plover, and a hundred species of (to me at least ) 

before me 
yuld disturb the tran 


unknown watér fowl, were sporting 





Ostrich 
t This may remind the reader of the 


ony of Lodbr 4 


begir 
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quillity of the dwellers of these waters by firing 
a gun. —p. 46 

From hence the Ww hole surface of the coun- 
try was well clothed with wood. At length 
they approached Kouka, the residence of the 
sheikh who rules over Bornou:— 

“| had ridden ona short distance in front of 
Boo-Khaloom, with his train of Arabs, all 
mounted, and dressed out in their best appa- 


rel; and, from the thickness of the trees, soon 
lost sight of them, fancying that the road could 


not be mistaken. I rode still onwards, and on 
approaching a spot less thickly planted, was 
not a little surprised to see in front of me a 
body of several thousand cavalry drawn up in 
line, and extending right and left quite as far 
my horse, I 
under the 


as I could and, checking 
waited the arrival of my party, 
shade of a wide-spreading acacia The Bor- 
nou troops remained quite steady, without 
nfusion horsemen, who 
were moving about in front giving cirections, 
were the only of the ranks. On 
the Arabs appearing in sight or yell, 
was given by the sheikh’s people 


see 


noise or ec and a few 


persons out 
a shout, 
which rent 
ur: a blast was blown from their rude in- 
struments of music equally loud, they 
mm jon to meet Boo-Khaloom and his Aral 

There was an appearance of tact and manage- 
ment in their movements which astonished me 


the 
ana 


ve 


three separate smal] bodies, from the centre 
and each flank, kept charging rapidly towards 
us of 
without checking the speed of their own until 
the moment of their halt, while the whole 
These parties were mounted 


to within a few feet our horses’ heads 
body 
moved onwards 
on small] but very perfect horses, who stopped 
and wheeled from their utmost speed with 
great precision and « xpertness shaking their 
exclaiming ‘ Barca! 


spears over their heads 


barca! Alla hiakhum cha, alla che raga '— 
jlessing' blessing! Sons of your ccuntry 


Sons of your country!’ and returning quickly 
to the front of the body, in order to repeat the 
charge. While all this the 
closed in their right and left flanks, and sur- 
rounded the little body of Arab war 
completely, as to give the compliment of wel- 


was going on, v 


ors so 


coming them very much the appearance of a 
declaration of their contempt for their weak- 
ness. | am quite sure this was premeditated ; 
we were all so closely pressed as to be nearly 
smothered, and in some danger from the crowd- 
ing of the horses and clashing of spears. Mov- 
ing on was impossible; and we therefore came 
to a full stop: our chief was much enraged, but 
it was all to no purpose, he was only answered 
by shrieks of ‘Welcome!’ and spears most un- 
pleasantly rattled over our heads expressive 
of the same feeling. This annoyance was not 
however of long duration; Barca Gana, the 
kh's first general, a negro of a noble aspect, 
clothed in a figured silk tobe, and mounted on 
a beautiful Mandara horse, made his appear- 
ance ; and, after a little delay, the rear was 
cleared of those who had pressed in upon us, 
und we moved on, although but very slowly, 
from the frequent impediment thrown in our 
way by these wild equestrians 

“ The sheikh’s negroes, as they were called. 
meaning the black chiefs and favourites, all 
raised to that tank by some deed of bravery, 





sh 
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of the sheikh 





were habited m coats of 


mail composed of irom 
chain, which covered them from the throat to 
the knees, dividing behind, and coming on 
sume of them had hel 
mets, or rather skull-caps, of the same metal, 
with chin-pieces, all sufliciently strong to ward 


each side of the horse 


off the shock of a Their horses’ heads 
were also defended by plates of iron, brass 
and silver, just leaving sufficient recom for the 
eyes of the anima! pp. 62-114 

These coats of mail are not uncommon in the 
East, among the Georgians and Circassians, 
and were undoubtedly brought from thence by 
the Egyptian Mamelukes. Dr. Meyrick ob 
that the scale-armour for horse 
man, worn by the Parthians, and sculptured on 
the Trajan Column, bears a strong resemblance 
to that of the guards of the sheikh of Bornou, 
and that their skull-cap is precisely like the 
Parthian helmet As that was afterwards 
adopted in the Roman army, there is no diffi 
culty in accounting for its use (noticed by 
Burckhardt) in the eastern districts of Africa 
bordering on the Nile and the Bahr el Abiad 


spear 


serves and 





The introduction to El Kanemy, “ the 
Sheikh of the Koran,” and named also “ the 
Sheikh of Spear had nothing remark 
able in it. The fatigued travellers immedi 
ately experienced his hospitality in presents 
of bullocks, camel-loads of wheat and rice, 
leathern skins of | er, jars of honey in the 
comb, &c. &c About a week after their ar 


rival they paid a to the black sultan of 
Bornou, who dwells at the city of Birnie, six 
from Kouka The 


in rescuing Bornou out of the hands of 


visit 


teen or eighteen miles 


sheikh, 
the Felatahs, adopted the policy of retaining 


on the throne the native sovereign, while he 


himself took possession of all the power; just 
As WE the great Mogul, the nabobs of 
Oude it, and other native princes in India 





’revious to their introduction to this nominal 
potentate, a plentiful repast, in 70 dishes, suf- 
ficient for 400 peopl ved up, the meats 

n and poultry, baked, boil 
In the morning they were 
front of y 
1) of his court were assembled. squat 


sultan, but with 


was ser 
consisting of mutt 
ed, stewed 
conducted to the 


and 
his residence, where 
about 
ting on the ground before the 
their backs towards him 

He was seated in a sort of cage of cane or 
wood, near the door of his garden, on a seat 
which at the distance appeared to be covered 
with silk or satin, and through the railing 
looked upon the assembly before him, who 
formed a sort of semicircle extending from his 
to nearly where waiting. No- 
thing could be more absurd and grotesque than 
some, nay all, of the figures who formed this 
court Here was all the outward show of 
pomp and grandeur, without one particle of 
the staple commodity, power, to plead its ex- 
cuse; he reigns and governs by the sufferance 
and the better to answer his 
views, by making him more popular with all 
parties, the sultan is amused by indulging in 
all the folly and bigotry of the ancient negro 
sovereigns. Large bellies and large heads are 
indispensable for those who serve the court of 
Bornou; and those who unfortunately possess 
not the former by nature, or on whom lustiness 
will not be forced by cramming, make up the 


seat we were 














deficiency of protuberanee by a wadding, which, 
us they sit on the horse, gives the belly the cu- 
rious appearance of hanging over the pommel 
of the saddle The eight, ten, and twelve 
shirts, of different colours, that they wear one 
ver the other, help a little to increase this 
greatness of person: the head is enveloped in 
folds of muslin or linen of various colours, 
though mostly white, so as to deform it as 


much as possible; and those whose turban 
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seemed to be the most studied had the effect of 


making the head appear completely on one 
side. Besides this they are hung all over with 
charms, inclosed in little red leather parcels, 
strung together; the horse, also, has them 
round his neck, in front of his head, and about 
the saddle.”"—pp 78-79 

On their return our travellers visited An- 
gornow, the largest town in Bornou, said to 
contain at least 30,000 inhabitants. It is the 
greatest market in the whole kingdom 

“ The public market is on a Wednesday, and 
attended sometimes by eighty or a hundred 
thousand persons, as the natives say, In peace- 
but there was a very good market 
this day in an open space in the centre of the 
Fish, flesh, 


dressed and un 


able times; 


town, which is held every evening 
and fowls were in abundance, 
dressed, and tomatas, and onions, but no other 
vegeta whiteness 


bles Again my excessive 
became a cause of both pity and astonishment 
if not disgust: a crowd followed me through 
the market, others fled at my approach, some 
of the women oversetting their merchandise, 
by their over anxiety to get out of my way; 
and although two of them were so struck with 
astonishment as to remain fixed to the spot, 
inconscious of the escape of their companions, 


| 


they no sooner pert eived me quite close to | 


xem, than they too ran off, irresistibly af. 
fi ighted —p x) . 

Our travellers had not been many weeks at 
Kouka, before they discovered that the nume- 
rous escort of Arabs, furnished by the old Ba- 


shaw of Tripoli, was meant, as we have observ- 


d, for a very different purpose from that of 


und that Boo-Khaloom, who 
ommanded it, had express orders to negotiate 


hei protec tion. 


with the sheikh for a joint grazzie, or slave- 
hunting expedition, from which he, the bashaw, 
calculated to receive, as his share, some two 


r‘three thousand slaves. It is supposed the 


sheikh did not willingly embark in this atro 
ious proceeding, though he ultimately lent 
issistance in making up the number of the 
marauding army to three thousand men, the 
chief command of whom was given to his fa- 
vourite general, Barca Gana, a Soudan black 
slave, of uncommon bravery, great quickness 
of observation, and, like his master, of a gentle 
and pleasing disposition. Major Denham ac- 
companied this grazzie to witness in what 
manner such an army would behave. Their 
march through a woody country is thus de- 
scribed 
“ Chiefs in this part of Africa are accompa 
nied by as many personal followers as they 
think proper to maintain, both as horse and 
footmen: some of them form the band, if I 
may so call it 
who kept close behind him, three of whom car- 
ried a sort of drum, which hung round their 


Barca Gana had five mounted, | 


necks, and beat time while they sang extem 

pore songs; one carried a small pipe made of 
a reed, and the other blew, on a buffalo’s horn, 
loud and deep-toned blasts, as we moved 
through the wood: but by far the most enter 

taining and useful were the running footmen, 
who preceded the kashella, and acted as pio 

neers: they were twelve in number, and car 

ried long forked poles, with which they, with 
great dexterity, kept back the branches, as 
they moved on at a quick pace, constantly 
keeping open a path, which would without 
them really have been scarcely passable ; they, 
besides this, were constantly crying aloud 
something about the road, or the expedition, as 
they went on. For example: ‘Take care of 
the holes'—avoid the branches'—Here is the 
road '—take care of the tulloh'!—its branches 
are like spears—worse than spears! Keep off 
the branches!’ ‘For whom?’ ‘ Barca Gana 

—‘ Who in battle is like rolling of thunder?’ 
‘ Barca Gana ''— Now for Mandara!—now for 


the Kerdies!'—now for the battle of spears !— 
Who is our leader ‘ Barca Gana.’— Here 
is the wadey, but no water.'—‘ God be praised 


— In battle, who spreads terror around him 
like a buffalo in his rage ? 
pp 105-106 

The three thousand men were all cavalry 
except about eighty Arabs on foot. On ap 
proaching Mora, the capital of Mandara, the 
black Sultan came out to meet them 

* At about a mile from this town, we saw be 
fore us the sultan of Mandara, surrounded by 
about five hundred horsemen, posted on a ris 
ing ground ready to receive us, when Barca 
Gana instantly commanded a halt. Different 
parties now charged up to the front of our line, 
and wheeling suddenly round, charged back 
These people were finely 
s of different colours 4 


Jarca Gana 


again the sultan. 


dressed in Soutan t 
1) 





dark e, and striped with yellow and red ; 


with large 
white or dark coloured cotton 


bornouses of coarse scarlet cloth 


turbans of 
Their horses were really beautiful, larger and 
more pr werful than any found in Bornou, and 
they managed them with great skill The 
sultan’s guard was composed of thirty of hi 
mounted on very superior horses, 
hed in striped silk tobes; and the skin ot 
the tiger-cat and leopard forming their sha 
bracks, which hung fully over their horses 
haunches After these h id returned to their 
station in front of the sultan, we approached at 
full speed in our turn, halting with the guard 
between us and the royal presence. The par 
ley then commence d, and the objec t of Boo 
Khaloom's visit having been explained, we re 
tired again to the place we had left; while the 
sultan returned to the town, preceded by seve 
ral men blowing long pipes, not unlike clario 
nets, ornamented with shells, and two unmense 
trumpets from twelve te fourteen feet long, 
borne by men on horseback, made of pieces of 
hollow wood, with a brass mouth-piece, the 
sounds of which were not unpleasing 
p. 110, 111 

The hills behind Mora were crowded with 
Kirdy or Kaftir villages, which Boo-Khaloom 
and his Arabs viewed with great eagerness and 
with longing eyes, calling out to each other 
“ This will do Mandara. however. was not 
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disposed to let them poach on his own manors, | ried off the carcass of the horse to the moun 
yr rather to allow a éattue on one of his best | tams, where, by the fires which blazed during 
and most conveniently situated preserres ; but | the night, and the yells that reached our ears 
the appearance of such a force bivouacking in | they no doubt held their savage and brutal 
the valley was a most appalling sight to the | feast.”—pp. 118, 119 
unfortunate villagers, some of whom were ob- Shortly after this the whole army left Man 
served to be running off, whilst others came to | dara, and proceeded southwards to the feet of 
Me to bring presents and to sup} licate for the great chain of mour 1 i part, no doubt 
mere The following is a description of these | of the Jibbel Kumra, or Mountains of the 
poor savages Here they made an attack on 
rhe people of Musgow, wh cou y it villawes. and were ipletely beater 
was at first reported ug hout sloom was killed by a poisoned arrow 
i that the Arabs were to p r, sent two } Denha \ iped with life 
hundred head of their ft w creature les ifter being wounded, ta nd stripped a 
r pre its, to the sultan, with more thar nak t yarticulars of v hy have 
hity horses Between twenty and thirt ready « ul N LVI. and LXII 
men, mounted on s fier id v ell There something very st in the ea 
formed steed i it tourteen hands hich, | and natura t le d highly picture 
with @ numerous train, were the bearers ol manner A ithis part of the gallant s 
these gifts—and a most extraordinary appear dier’s story told | self. Indeed the 
ance they made. I saw them on their leaving | frank a ily tone of the whole of Ma 
the sultan’s palace ; and both then, and on the i's personal tive cannot be 
entrance, they threw themselves on the ground, | y commende 
, ng sand on their heads, and uttering the next excu of our trave wns 
most piteous cries. The horsemen, who were Bir G u. and ot deserted 
ts, were yvered only by the skin of a goat | to s now in ru to the westwa f Kouka 
or leopard, so contrived as to hang over tl and mostly along the banks of the Yeou. O 
left »oulder, with the head of the animal on | this expedition they pr f t the I 
tr breast nd being « mnfined round the i- | med e protection of ft 5 ) } 
( ade to reach nearly half way down | son. with his Kan l spea en to 
t t 1¢ skin of the tail and legs being | amount of eight or nine thousand, and five 
erve On their heads, which were | thousand Shou Ara ind Bornou men 
vere with long woolly, or rather br stly, | undertaken it for the purpose of bringu t 
hair ming quite over their eyes, they wore ibmission the peop Munga,—a provin 
a cap of the skin of the goat, or some fox-like | which had never thoro ghly acknowledged the 
nimal; round t r arms, and in their ears sheikh's supremacy, but had now thrown off 
were rings of what to me appeared to be bone restraint und put to death about one hundre 
und round the necks of each were from one to | and twenty of the Shouaas. We have little t 
six strings of what I was a ired were the teeth | ce this expedition, except the manner ol 
tt enemies the i teeth t! sneikh s tak the feid th his Kanem 
ndant trom the | boo spearmer y d materially assisted him 
e red | inv ting B » the hands of the Fe 
l 1 in 
slour also their | He was mounted ona very beautiful bricht 
re had a | bay horse from Mandara, and took his stat 
most strikingly wild, and truly we, ap on the north side of the circle; wh the Ka 
in What verv much reased the intere nboos were drawn up on the yp site extre 
| felt in gazing upon these beings, who, to ap- | mity in close column, to the number of nit 
ral were the most savag { their race, | thousand On the s yal | 
was the positive assertion of Boo-Kha that | t lyvance, they ut ed a ve or ek. ex 
they were Christians [ had certainly no other | ceeding y thing in shrillness I ever heard 
argument at the moment to use, in refutation | tl a by tribes of from eight hundred 
of his position, than their most unchristian-like | to e thousand ¢ 1. They were perfectly 
appearance and deportment ; in this he ree 1, with the exception of a rather fantast 
but added, ‘ Wolla Insara, they are Christians aiceuen 
Some 161 however, be gying permission to The funeral s ng of the Fezzaneers, in ho 
regale themselves on the remains of a horse, | nour of their slain chief, is thus translated (li 
which had died during the night in our camp, | terally) in Major Denham’s appendix. “Oh 
gave me, as I thought, an unanswerable argu- | trust not tothe gun and thesword! The spear 
ment against him. I can scarcely, however, at of the unbeliever prevails Boo-Khaloom, the 
this moment forget how disconcerted I felt | good and the brave, has fallen Who shall be 
when he replied, ‘ That is nothing: | certainly safe? Men hang their heads in sorrow, while 
never heard of Christians eating dead horse- | women wring their hands, rending the air with 
flesh, but I know they eat the flesh of swine, | their cries! As a shepherd is to his flock, so 
ind God knows that is worse ‘Grant me | was Boo-Khaloom Give him 
patience!’ exclaimed I to myself; ‘ this is al Give him words ¢ 
most too much to bear, and to be silent.’ | eq his praise as large 
I endeavoured, by means of one of the | the desert! His coffers were like the rich 
Mandara people, to ask some questions of some | overflowings from the udder of the she-came! 
of these reputed Christians, but my attempts | comforting and nourishing those around h 
were fruitless; they would hold no intercourse | His body lies in the land of the heathen Phe 
vith any one; and, on gaining permission, car- | poisoned arrow of the unbeliever prevail 























































































Al belt 
utwards, round their middles and a few gub- 


f goat or sheep's skin, with the hair 


Kas (narrow strips of cloth, the money of the 
country), round their heads, and brought un- 
der the nose ; their arms are a spear and shield, 
with a dagger on the left arm reversed, se- 
cured by a ring which goes on the wrist, the 
point running up the arm, and the handle 
downwards 

“On nearing the spot where the sheikh had 
placed himself they quickened their pace, and, 
after striking their spears against their shields 
which had an extremely 
grand and stunning effect, they filed off to the 


outside of the circle, where they again formed, 


for some seconds 


and awaited their « ompanions, who succeeded 
them in the same order. There appeared to 
great deal of affection between these 
troops and the sheikh; he spurred his horse 
onwards into the midst of some of the tribes 


be a 


as they came up, and spoke to them, while the 
men crowded round him, kissing his feet, and 
the stirrups of his saddle. It was a most 


pleasing sight, he seemed to feel how much 

his present elevation was owing to their exer 

tions, while they displayed a devotion and at 

tachment deserving and denoting the greatest 
mnhdence. —pp 165, 106 ; 

The rainy season of course suspended all 
excursions, and the residence of our travellers 
it Kouka was dreary enough 
o have been the only one who retained his 
ealth pretty well. Dr. Oudney, Clapperton, 
ind Hillman were reduced to the verge of 
death, by fever and ague, and incapable of doing 
any thing for the greater part of the time 
When Hillman was able to work, he made se- 
veral pieces of furniture for the sheikh, and 
d two old swivels on carriages. On 


Denham seems 





ne occasion the sheikh sent him a present of 
rubbuk (current money), which Hillman re- 
turned, with the true and honest pride of an 
English seaman, saying, No! the king of 
England pays me, I don't want that; but | am 
much obliged to the sheikh 
Major Denham amused and terrified the peo- 
ple by firing off a few Congreve rockets, which 
occasioned an universal scream that lasted for 
but the effects were not so se- 


nevertheless 


some seconds 
rious here as the Major says they were at 


Mourzouk, where “several ladies lost all pre- 





hopes of blessing their husbands with lit 
Towards the close of the 
year 1#24, however, the rains having ceased, 


ent 


tle pledges of love 


our travellers thought themselves so far reco 
vered as to be able to resume their researches 
Major Denham set out to the southward, to 
visit Loggun and the mouth of the Shary, a 
sketch of which journey we have already given 
in a former Number. Dr. Oudney, ill as he 
was, and evidently in the last stage of a con- 
sumption, and Captain Clapperton, set out for 
e consent of 


Soudan, 


having first obtained ti 
the sheikh, who gave them a respectable Arab 
merchant of the name « f El Wordee to attend 
them as a guide 

These as we have before stated, 
were fatal to two of the travellers; to Lieu- 


tenant Toole, who, though just arrived from a 


journeys, 


rapid and fatiguing journey across the desert, 
determined to accompany Denham, and to Dr 
Oudney. The death of the latter was some- 
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what hastened by the extre:e cold of the eli 


mate at this period of the year. The lowest 


temperature, however, which we find noted 


down, is 42 of Fahrenheit, early in the morn 
ing; but the descent of the mercury is not re 
gistered, when ‘the water in the shallow ves 
sels crusted with thin flakes of ice; and the 
water-skins themselves wers 
a 


frozen as hard as 





yoard ;”’ not the “ water zn the skins,” as some 


is-stated the fact, in 


French sarans have 


order to prove it lnp 





C] ipperton’s narrative of his journey, through 
the new and untrodden country of Soudan, 
could not fail of being interesting ; and the un- 
atiected and manly style in which it is written 
makes amends for the want of many particu- 
lars that would have been most acceptable. It 
was at Murmur that his companion died. It 
on the eastern frontier of the Felatah 
to the sovereign of which he was pro- 

This province is called Katagum, 


the capital of which, bearing the same name, is 


is a town 
empire 

ceedhlig 
situated in lat. 12> 17 N. and long. 11° E.; and 
is described as the strongest city the traveller 
had seen since he left Tripoli: and containing 
from 7000 to 8000 inhabitants The province, 
which before the Felatah conquest bel nged to 
Bornou is said to be able to send into the field 
about 4000 horse and 20,000 foot, variously 
armed with bows, swords, and spears. Grain, 
cotton, bullocks, and slaves, are its staple arti 


cles of trade; 


and here, for the first time, our 
travelier met with cowrie shells circulating as 
the medium of exchange. The whole pro- 
vince is flat like Bornou, and is fertilized by the 
Yeou and its overflowings, well cultivated in 
many parts, and highly productive. The peo- 
ple are chiefly Bornouese, and, like them, ex 
tremely attentive and obliging to strangers 


The governor of Katagum sent out a guard of 


honour to meet our traveller and conduct him 
to the city, received him with the greatest 
kindness, asked if he wished for slaves, or any 
thing else, for whatever he had or could pro 
cure was at his disposal 

A man, who for the first time witnessed the 
effect of a rifle-gun, would naturally be struck 
with astonishment To humour this governor, 
Clapperton fired his twice, and hit the mark 
both tumes, at the distance of sixty or seventy 
yards, when the other called out, “ The Lord 
preserve me from devils but, says Clapper- 
ton, “he threw over my shoulders a handsome 
tobe, in token of his approbation 

[he country beyond Katagum began to 
change its character, rising into ridges of hills 
running east and west, their summits covered 
with trees, and their sides and the valleys wel] 
peopled and cultivated, while numerous herd 
of cattle were grazing on the plains. Crowds 
of people were passing on the road on their re 
turn from the Kano market, some carrying 


their goods on their heads, some on bullock: 
As our traveller ad 


s became broken, 


and others on asses 


vanced, the hil and large de 
tached blocks of stone ‘gave a romantic ap 
pearance to the neat huts clustering round the 
base, and to the fine plantations of cotton, to 
bacco, and indigo, 


which are separated from 


one another by rows of date trees, and are 
shaded by other large umbrageous trees, of 
whose names | am ignorant He passed se 


> 7, 
) 4 
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veral walled towns, some of them deserted, the 
inhabitants having been carried off at the Fe- 
latah conquest ; the country however still high- 
ly cultivated, and towns and villages nume- 
rous. “The Felatah women sat spinning cot- 
ton by the road side, offering for sale to the 


passing caravans, gussub water, roast meat, 
sweet potatoes, cashew nuts, & and he 
adds, “ from time to time they surveyed them- 


selves, with whimsical complacency, in a little 
pocket mirror Clapperton speaks highly in 
praise of these females. In his illness they at 


tended him with as much kindness and care as 





if they had been his near relations Nor was 
he in return ungrateful, or insensible to their 
charms An attack of the ague had obliged 
him to halt and to rest all day under the shade 
of a tree 

\ pretty Felatah going to market 
with milk and batts neat and spruce in her 
attire as a Cheshire dairy-maid, here accosted 
me with infinite archne ind grace. She said 
I was of her own nation in iufter much 
amusing sina!] talk ressed her, m jest, to 
accompany me on my journey, while she 
ried my solicitations with roguish glee, by re- 
ferring me to her father and mother. I don't 
know how it happ d, but her presence seem 
ed to dispel the effects of the ague To this 
trifling and innecent memorial of a face and 
form, seen that y for the first and last time 
but which I shall not readily forget, I may add 
the more interesting information to the good 
housewives of my own country, that the mak- 
ing of butter such as ours is confined to the 
nation of the Felatahs, and that it is both clean 
and excellent So much is this domestic art 
cultivated, that from an useful prejudice or su- 
perstition, it is deemed unlucky to sell new 
TrviikK it may. however, be bestowed as a iit 
Butter is also made in other parts of central 
A frie it sold in an oily fluid state something 
lke honey p oe . 

We may here notice another trait of inno 
cent simplicity, such as we have often been 
told prevailed once, but that is a long time 
ago a certain country called Arcadia 

The weather clear and fine: we rode to 
day through little valleys, delightfully green, 


ying between high ridges of granite; and, toe 
Z g £ 


add to the beauty of the scenery, there were 
many clear springs issuing out “of the rocks. 
where young women were employed drawing 
water. I asked several times for a gourd of 
water, by way of excuse to enter into conver 


sation with them. Bending gracefully on one 
knee, and displaying it the same time teeth of 
pe rly whiteness, and eyes of the blackest lus- 
tre, they presented it to me on horseback, and 
appeared highly delighted when I thanked them 
for ity: remarking to one another, 

Did you hear the white man thank me p71. 

On the 20th January our traveller reached 
the city of Kano, the great emporium of the 
kingdom of Houssa 

“The city is of an irregular oval shape, 
about fifteen miles in circumference, and sur- 
rounded by a clay wall thirty feet high, with 
a dry ditch along the inside, and another on 
There are fifteen gates, includ- 
The gates are of 


their civil 


the outside 
ing one lately built up. 


vood, covered with sheet iron, and are regu- 


} henna; 


| fire, 


| 
| 
| 
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larly cpened and shut at sunrise and sunset.’ 
‘ Not more than one fourth of the ground with 
in the walls is occupied by houses; the vacant 
space is laid out in fields and gardens ‘The 
houses are built of clay, and are mostly of a 
square form, in the Moorish fashion, with a 
central room, the roof of which is supported 
by the trunks of palm-trees, where visiters and 
strangers are ‘The governor's re- 
sidence covers a large space, and resembles a 
walled village. It contains 
and several towers three or four stories high, 
with windows in the European style, but with- 
It is nec essary to 
in order to 


received 


even a mosque, 


out glass or frame-work 
pass through two of these towers 
gain the suit of inner apartments o« cupied by 
the governor —pp W-5 1 

Exclusive of the nw 
strangers who flock in erowds from all parts of 
Africa, from the Mediterranean to the Moun 
if the Moon, and from Sennar to Ashan- 
3H.000 


caravans and 


erous 


tains 
to contain from 


The 


tee, Kano is supposed 
to 40.0000 


appears to be well regulated 


resident inhabitants market 


Particular quarters are appropriated to dis 
tinct article the 
in booths in the middle, and cattle and bulky 
commodities being exposed to sale in the out- 


8 smaller wares being set out 


skirts of the market-place: wood, dried grass, 
bean straw for provender, beans, Guinea corn, 
&c. are in one quarter 
goats, sheep, asses, bullocks, and ca 


earthenware and indigo ina 


Indian corn, wheat 
horses 


mels, in another ; 


third; vegetables and fruit of all descriptions, 
such as yams, sweet potatoes, water and musk 
melons, pappaw fruit, limes, cashew nuts, 
plums, mangoes, shaddocks, dates, &c. in a 
fourth, and so on. Wheaten flour is baked into 
bread of three different kinds; one like muf- 
fins, another like our twists, and the third a 
light puffy cake, with honey and melted but 


youred over it. Rice is also made into lit 
Beef and mutton are killed daily 
Camel flesh is occasionally to be had, but is 
the animal being commonly 
killed, as an Irish grazier might say, to save 
its life 
ever, 
The 
our own, for they make 
the fat, blow up meat, and 
stick a little sheep's wool on a leg of goat's 
flesh, to make it pass with the ignorant for 
mutton. When a fat bull is brought to mar- 
ket to be killed, its horns are died red with 
drummers attend, a mob soon collects, 
the of the animal's size and fatness 
spreads, and all run to buy. Near the sham- 
bles there is a number of cook-shops in the 
open air; each consisting merely of a wood 
stuck round with wooden skewers, on 
which small bits of fat and lean meat, alter- 
nately mixed, and scarcely larger than a pen- 
nypiece each, are roasting. Every thing looks 
very clean and comfortable; and a woman 
does the honours of the table, with a mat dish 


ter | 
tle « ikes 


often me agre 
it is esteemed a great delicacy, how- 
by the Arabs 


native butchers 


when the carcass is fat 
us knowing as 
a few slashes to show 


Tully 


sometimes even 


news 


| cover placed on her knees, from which she 





serves her guests, who are squatted around her 
Ground gussub water is retailed at hand, to 
those who can afford this beverage at their re- 
past: the price, at most, does not exceed twen- 
ty cowries, or about two farthings and “fy of a 


t 














farthing, English money, estimating the dol- 
lar at five shillings. Those whe have houses 
eat at home; women never resort to cook- 
shops, and even at home eat apart from men 
“The interior of the market is filled with 
stalls of bamboo, laid out in regular streets ; 
where the more costly wares are sold, and ar- 
ticles of dress, and other little matters of use 
or ornament made and repaired. Bands of mu- 
siclans parade up and down to attract purcha- 
sers to particular booths. Here are displayed 
coarse writing paper, of French manufacture, 
brought from Barbary ; 
native workmanship; crude antimony and tin, 
unwrought 


scissors and kmives, of 


both the produce of the country; 
silk of red colour, which they make inte belts 
and slings, or weave in str pe s into the finest 
otton tobes; armlets and bracelets of brass; 
beads of glass, coral, and amber; finger rings 
of pewter, and a few silver trinkets, but none 
of gold; tobes, turkadees, and turban shawls; 
coarse woollen cloths of all colours; coarse 
calico; Moorish dresses; the cast-off gaudy 
garbs of the Mamelukes of Barbary; pieces of 
Egyptian linen, checked or striped with gold ; 
sword blades from Malta, &c. &c. The mar- 
ket is crowded from sunrise to sunset eve ry 
day, not excepting their Sabbath, which ts 
kept on Friday. The merchants understand 
the benefits of monopoly as well as any peo 
ple in the world; they take good care never to 
overstock the market, and if any thing falls in 
price, it is immediately withdrawn for a few 
days —The market is regulated with the great- 
est fairness, and the regulations are strictly 
and impartially enforced. If a tobe or turka- 
dee, purchased here, is carried to Bornou or 
any other distant place, without being opened, 
and is there discovered to be of inferior quali- 
ty, it is immediately sent back, as a matter of 
course,—the name of the dylala, or broker, be- 
ing written inside every parcel In this case 
the dylala must find out the seller, who, by the 
laws of Kano, is forthwith obliged te refund 
the purchase money.”—pp. 52-53 
It may be noticed as a singular fact, that our 
traveller purchased in the market of Kano an 
English green cotton umbrella for three Spa- | 
nish dollars, on which he was allowed a | 
| 

| 

| 

} 

] 


count of 2 1-2 per cént this return being an 
universal custom, by way of blessing, as they 
term it, or luck-penny, says Clapperton, 
‘according to our less devout phraseology 
In a separate part of the town, and under two 
long covered sheds, the slave market is held, 
one for males, and the other for females, of the 
unhappy race of negroes; or rather the con- 
trary, for we are told that “ slavery is here so 
common, or the mind of the slaves is so con- 
stituted, that they always appeared much hap- 
pier than their masters; the women especaally, 
singing with the greatest glee all the tume they 
are at work The negro is no doubt consti- 
tutionally of a very gay disposition, and slave- 
ry here is not exactly what it is in the cane- 
fields of an American plantation: they here 
become members of the family in which they 
live, intermarry with the younger branches of 
the family, and are employed in high and con- 
fidential situations. Thus the first man in the 
Sheikh of Bornou’s dominions is Barca Gana, 
his general-in-chief, a black negro slave. In | 
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Kano, the male slaves are employed in the va 
rious trades of building, working in iron, 
weaving, making shoes or clothes, and in traf- 
fic ; the female slaves in spinning, baking, and 
| selling water in the streets. 

During our traveller's residence in Kano, he 
was Visited by all kinds of people, and among 
others, two massi dubus, or jugglers, who ex- 
hibited dancing snakes, with which they play- 
ed all manner of tricks, precisely such as are 
performed in India; but Mr. Clapperton hardly 
could have expected to find in such a quarter 

desperate 


expert members of “the fanc y; 
boxers and wrestlers; and addicted, like the 
people of Kentucky, “to gouge, or scoop ou 
one of the eyes 

Blindness is a prevalent disease ; and within 
the walls of Kano there is a separate village 
for people afflicted with this infirmity; their 
huts are neatly and well built, and no one who 
is not blind, unless on rare occasions a une- 
eyed man, is admitted into the comununity ; 
the lame, it was said, had a similar establish- 
ment, aud both had allowances from the go- 
vernor, and were besides permitted to be in 
the markets 

This city is celebrated for the art of dying 
cotton cloth (especially with indigo) which 1s 
afterwards beaten with wooden mallets until it 
acquires a japan-like gloss. The women dye 
their hair with indigo, and also their hands, 
feet, legs, and eyebrows. Their legsand arms 
thus painted, look as if covered with dark blue 
gloves and boots. Both men and women co- 
Jour their teeth and lips with the flowers of the 
which 
give to the lips and teeth a blood-red appear- 
ance, esteemed a great beauty Both men and 
women eat snuff mixed with trona, but men 
only are allowed to smoke tobacco; the gooro 
nut a species ol Sterculia) is as universally 
chewed here as the areca nut is in the east 

In proceeding westwards from Kano, popu- 


georgei tree and of the tobacco plant: 


lation evidently increased ; town followed town 
in quick succession, most of them surrounded 
with walls and ditches; the country improved 
in natural beauty, and was highly cultivated 
Many villages were romantically situated 
among ridges of granite, and some of the 
houses were perched, like birdcages, on the 
tops of the rocks From the fertility and 
beauty of this part of Haussa, it appeared to 
Captain Clapperton “ like an ornamental park 
in England, shaded with luxuriant trees 

Here he was met by an escort of 150 horse 
men, with drums and trumpets, which Belle 
had sent to conduct him to his capital. Our 
traveller was now received at every town and 
village witifflourishes of horns and trumpets 
as the representative of the King of England 
Approaching Sackatoo, he was.met by a mes- 
senger from the sultan to bid him welcome 
He had now to make his way among crowds oi 
people thronging to market with wood, straw, 
onions, indigo, &c. Towards the middle of 
the day he entered Sackatoo, amidst multi- 
tudes assembled to take a look at so extraor 

dinary a personage, and received the hearty 
welcomes of young and old. He was conduct 

ed to the house of the gadado, or vizier, where 
apartments had been provided for him. The 


gadado was uncommenly civ 1, told him the 
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sultan would see him in the morning, and as- 








sured him of a most cordial reception, an as 
surance that was most amply fulfilled 
The next morning he was ushered into the 
presence of Bi the sultan of all the Fela- 
tahs He i without state, sitting on 
i small ca between two pillars, which sup- 
ported t vatched roof of a house not unlike 
ie of ir cottayes rhe pillars and the 
walis wel painted i and white, m the 
vi ish sty nd by the side of the wal! was 
2 skreen with a flowerpot painted on and 
ach 8 fit a m-chair supporting an 
a ) The sultan bade him many hearty 
we es, and asked a great number of ques- 
tions t Eur i the prevailing reli- 
rious distin us, and whether the English 
ere Nestorians Socinians, to whi tak- 
g¢ him somewhat out of his latitude, ¢ »per- 
ton bluntly replied, “ we are called Protestants 
But what are Protestants he rejoined 
Here was another dilemma, out of w h, how 
ever, our trave r escaped pretty well I 
ittempted says le to explam to bun as 
we as | was able, that hav ig protested iore 
than two centuries and a Alf ago, against the 
superstit 1, absu ties 1 abuses practised m 
t i we had « since professed to fol 
simp what is en u the book of 
ir Lor Jes 4 ? ved the me 
i Pr ites ] elkh of the Kora! vas 
eding { t r th uy ul «¢ stuuons 
“ we | by t salior s candK 
ae at that he was not sufficiently \ sed 
n g s subtleties to such Knotty 
controversies Ihe sultan now produced some 
books, which turned it t those which 
Major Denham had lost upon his Mandara « 
pedition; a vi he spoke with gre at bitterness of 
the late B Khaloom, f iking a predatory 
inroad into his territori« udding | am sure 
the Bashaw of Tripol r meant to strike 
me with one hand, while he offered me a pre 
sent with the othe t hat wa your 
friend d ing there ‘ s i abruptiy ‘ and 
appeared to be satishe \ h the reply, that he 
merely went out of cur ty to see the coun 
try. It is, perhaps, one of the str st tes- 
timon es that could be offered of th good 
sense and forbearance of Be that with the 
pr yofs in his hand of one of our travellers be- 











ing present at that atrocious outrage, and the 
other in his possession, alone and unprotec ted, 
he took no further notice of this affair, nor suf 
fered his conduct to the latter to be in the 
ghtest degree influe | it Indeed he 
dered the several articles to be given ip, for 





ito Major Denham 


| 
ne 


the purpose ol being returne: 


On exclaimed, 


but you are the 


ents 





greatest curiosity of all and then added, 
“wh can | give that is most ac ceptable to 
th | d I replied,” says Clap- 





n 


the most acceptable service you can 
King of England, is to co-operate 
ng a stop to the slave- 


pe rt 
render to th 
with his Majesty in putti 


trade on the coast What,” said he, “ have 
you no slaves in England “No: whenever 
a slave sets his foot in England, he is from 
that moment free ‘What do you then for 
servants We hire them for a stated peri d, 
and give them regular wages, &« ‘ God is 
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great!” he exclaimed you are a beautiful 
people He lamented the death of Dr. Oud 
ney, as he should have been particularly glad 
to see an English physician at Sackatoo 

Aiter this our traveller had frequent inter 


views with this extraordinary personage, for 
such he really may be esteeined He appear 
ed anxious to establish a frnendly connexio: 


» ta {of having an Eng 


sh consul and physician settled at Sackato 
and expressed a strom sire that a couple of 
field-pieces and some rockets should be sent to 
him. He inquired after our newspapers, ot 
which he had heard, and n Clapperton said 
that many thousands of them were pr nted 
every morning, he exclaimed God is great; 
you are a wonderful peopl He imquire 
about the Greeks: said we had been at war 
with the Algerines; that we had conquered al 
India—on which « ute points the captain 
' 1s to have succeeded in setting his mind at 
east He recurred the subject of a trad 
with England, and asked if he thought th 
king would send him cloth, muskets and gun 
powder; if ““f would come back and bring 


he should 








with me a consul and physician, if 

rddress a letter to his Majesty to that effect; 
udding, “ Let me know t scise time, and 
my messengers shall be at any part ol 
t coast you may appoint, to forward letters 
to me trom the missi n, on the receipt of w hich 
[ will send an escort to conduct it to Sacka 
too A letter to this purpose was addressed 


»y the sultan to the King of England; and ac 

cordingly Clapperton, his friend Doctor Dic k 
son, Captain Pierce of the navy, with Dr. Mor 
rison, a surgeon in the navy, and a skilful na 
turalist, have been despatched to the bight of 


Benin, where they have already landed 


It is quite obvious that the mind of the sul 





tan was strongly inelined to a friendly com 
munication with England; for at every inter 
view the subject was pressed upon Clapper 
ton; thus— 

The sultan sent for me in the afternoon 
I was taken to a part of his residence I had 


be fore 


never seen: it was a handsome apart 
ment, within a square tower, the ceiling of 


which was a dome, supported by eight orna 
mental arches, with a bright plate of brass in 


ts centre Jetween the arches and the outer 





wall of the tower, t was encircled by 
a neat balustrade in a gallery, which 
led into an upper suite of rooms. We had a 


pe ot 


he spoke 
in Spain, and 
told him that 
He asked 


long conversation about | 
Moori 


1 } 
ll x 
ell ple 





ancient Kingdom 


appeared w 


the 
used when | 
of Gibraltar 





we were In possessio! 
me to send him from England some Arabi 
books and a map of the world: and, in recom 
pense, promised his protection to as many of 
our learned men as chose to visit his domi 
nions. He also spoke of the gold and silver to 
be obtained in the hills of Jacoba and Ada 
mowa; but [ assured him that we were less 


anxious about gold mines than the establish 

ment of commerce, and the extension of sci 

ence. He now gave me a map of the country, 
and after explaining it to me, he resumed the 
old theme of applying by letter to the King of 
England, for the residence of a consul and a 
physician at Sackatoo p. 109 



























And again, when the traveller took leave— 
“ After repeating the Fatha,” says Clapper- 
ton, “and praying for my safe arrival in Eng- 
nd, and speedy return to Sackatoo, he af 





ectionately bade me farewell 
‘isa noble looking 
although much 


The sultan,”’ says he, 
man, forty-four years of age, 
younger in appearance five feet ten inches 
high, portly m person, with a short curling 
black beard, a smal! mouth, a fine forehead, a 

and large black eyes. He was 
dressed in a light blue cotton tobe, with a 


(yrecian nose, 


vhite muslin turban, the shaw! of which he 
wore over the nose and mouth, in the Tuarick 
fashion 

Clapperton thought Sackatoo the 
pulous town he had met with in all Africa, yet 
the date of its foundation is not farther back 
than 1805. It is situated, he says, in lat. 13 
/ 52” N. and long. 6 12 E. near to a river, 

hie taking its rise between Kashna and 
Kano, is said to fall into the Quarra (or Ko- 

ura) at four days’ journey to the westward 


most po- 





which, 


[t is quite clear that European artic!es find 
their way to this place from the bight of Benin, 
s Clapperton says that, during his stay there, 
provisions were repeatedly sent him from the 
iltan’s table on pewter dishes with the London 
mp; and one day he even had a piece of meat 
served up in a white wash-hand basin of English 
One of the « hief exports of Sack- 
itoo is civet, and it would appear that the ani- 
vals procuring it are kept in a domestic state 
tor that purpose, though never tamed. Clap 
perton visited the brother of Bello, who told 
him that he kept 200 civet cats, two of whom 
they were four feet 
long from the nose to the tip of the tail, resem- 
bling hyenas in appearance, and extremely 
savage 
The death of Mungo Park is an event known 
over every part of Northern Africa, and all 
agree that the place where the accident hap- 
pened was Boussa, not far from Youri. The 
‘ollowing vague document was given to Clap- 


nanulacture 


he saw in wooden cages; 


perton while in Sackatoo 


“* Hence, be it known that some Christians 
came to the town of Youri, in the kingdom of 
Yaoor, and landed and purehased provisions, 
as onions and other things; and they sent a 
present to the king of Yaoor. The said king 
desired them to wait until he should send them 
a messenger, but they were frightened, and 
went away by the sea (river). They arrived 
at the town called Bossa, or Boossa, and their 
ship then rubbed (struck) upon a rock, and all 
of them perished in the river 

“* This fact is within our knowledge, and 
peace be the end 

**It is genuine from Mohammed ben Den- 
mann.’ '’— pp. p. 147 

Gomsoo, the chief of the Arabs, gave our 
traveller the following account :— 

“ They had arrived off a town called Boosa, 
and having sent a gun and some other articles 
as presents to the sultan of Youri, they sent 
to purchase a supply of onions in the market 
The sultan apprized them of his intention to 
pay them a visit, and offered to send people 
to guide them through the ledges of rock 
which run quite across the channe! of the river 
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a little below the town, where the banks rise 
into high hills on both sides. Instead of wait- 
ing for the sultan, however, they set off at 
mght, and by daybreak next morning, a horse- 
man arrived at Youri, to inform the sultan that 
the boat had struck on the rocks. The people 
on both sides of the river then began to assail 
them with arrows, upon which they threw 
overboard all their effects; and two white men 
arm in arm jumped into the water, two slaves 
only remaining in the boat, with some books 
and papers and several guns: one ot tlie books 
was covered with wax-cloth, and stil! remain- 


ed in the hands of the sultan of Youri.’—p. 57 


The sultan Bello also showed that he was 
well acquainted with the circumstance, and 
has actually marked down the spot on his 
chart where “ the vessel was wrecked 

‘He then spoke of Mungo Park, and said, 


| that had he come in the rainy season, he would 
j . 








but that the river fell 
so low in the dry season, boats could only pass 
at a certain point. He told me, that some tim- 
bers of the boat, fastened together with nails, 
remained a long time on the rocks; and that 
a double-barrelled gun, taken in the boat, was 
once in his possession; but it had lately burst 
His cousin Abderachman, however, had a 
small printed book taken out of the boat; but 
he was now absent on an expedition to Nyffee 
The other books were in the hands of the sul 
tan of Youri, who was tributary to him. I told 
the sultan, if he could procure these articles 
for the King of England, they would prove a 
most acceptable present, and he promised to 
make every exertion in his power 

We anxiously hope that these papers may 
be recovered; they must be extremely inte 
resting, as containing this unfortunate travel 
ler’s account of Timbuctoo and the navigation 
of the Kowara from thence to Youri. The 
recovery of those belonging to Hornemann 
would appear to be hopeless, if our traveller's 
messenger brought him correct information, 

“ That Juffuf Felatah, a learned man of the 
country, with whom Mr. Hornemann lodged, 
had been burned in his own house, together 
with all Mr. Hornemann’s papers, by the negro 
rabble, from a superstitious dread of his hold 
ing intercourse with evil Spirits. —p 59 

But we are warned to stop. On the 8th of 
July he reached Kouka, where he was joined 
a few days afterwards by Major Denham, from 


have passed the rocks; 


—p Ow 


when they set about preparing 
for their return to England. ‘The return ove: 
the desert was even more harassing than the 
former march 

It will be seen, from every part of these nar 
ratives, that the native black populatiun of 
Bornou and Soudan is a peaceable, kind-heart 
ed, well-disposed, happy and contented race of 
men; whose habits and dispositions a succes 
sion of foreign rulers has not been able materia! 
ly to change. What their condition may have 
been previous to the arrival of the Arabs 
among them, or whether the latter first in 
troduced slavery and all its concomitant evils 
into Africa, cannot now be known. It was, af 
any rate, congenial with the ancient domest 
habits of these conquerors, and with that cha 
racter which they have maintained from the 
days of Abraham; a character which the re 


the southward 
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gion of the prophet has not substantially alter- 
ed, except perhaps in making them more into- 
ferocious towards those of a 
different faith. A few, and but a few Arabs, 
perhaps not more than 200 in all Bornou, are 
settled in the towns and mostly employed by 
the sheikh; the rest are found living in tents 
primitive state, pre isely as they did 


lerant and mor 


In their 
in the eastern world some thousands of years 


ago, still strictly obedient to that command of 


Jonadab the son of Rechab, which directed his 


| nor build house, nor 


peopie “to drink no wine 
sow seed, nor plant vineyard, nor to have any ; 
but to dwell in tents all their days.’ The tribe 


most numerous and most wealthy in sheep, ca- 
mels, horsés, and cattle, is that of the Shouaas, 
who pitch their tents to the southward and 
eastward I'sad The manners and 


the language of these p« ople are described as 


of the lake 
simpie and primitive 

“A git n by your tent with a bowl 
of milk, a dark blue cotton wrapper tied round 


sits a 


her waist, and a mantila of the same thrown 
over her head, with which she hides her face, 
yet leaves all her bust naked; she says, ‘A 
happy day to you! Your friend has brought 
you milk: vou gave her something so hand- 
some yesterday, she has not forgotten it Oh 
how her eves ache to see ali you have got 
n that wooden house,’ pointing to a trunk 
‘We e no fears now; we know you are 
TOOK d our eyes, which before could not 


search after you always: they 
f you, at first, for you were bad, 


Did us beware 


very bad; but we know better now How it 

pains us that you are so white —p. 272 
Though it appears from Edrisi and others, 

that the Arabs had dominion and were spread 


over the Soudan provinces so far back as the 
eleventh century, yet in Bornou a coloured per- 
the mixed rare object. The 
Felatahs ure differently circumstanced; they 
s numerous as the native popula- 


race is a 


son ol 


are neariy a 
tion; of a yellowish complexion not unlike the 
‘Tuaricks; and coming, as they did, in a body 
from the westward. may, perhaps, be consi- 
dered as derived trom the same origin 

In neither of these governments does do- 
mestic slavery appear to be attended with any 


feeling of degradation, nor do we hear of any 
brutal treatment of those who are the objects 
of it. The regular slave-traders, who encou- 
rage slave-hunting, are the Moors from the 
north, and the black agents of Europeans on 
the south and west; it mat- 


sea-coast on the 
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ters little to the unhappy negroes, in point of | 


suffering, to which of these two descriptions 
of ruffians they are handed over, the misery of 
the march across the desert and that of the 
middle passage being pretty nearly the same 
The prisoners that are taken in the wars, or in 
quelling insurrections, by the several govern- 
inents of the interior, are always considered as 
slaves, but not always sold; indeed, when onee 
domesticated in a family, they are rarely dis- 
posed of. They are treated, as we have al- 
ready observed, in all respects like the rest of 
the family, and employed in offices of trust 
and confidence, as well as those which require 
labour. Barca Gana, who makes so conspi- 
cuous a figure in Major Denham’s campaign- 
ing excursions, was commander-m-chief of the 





doned his repentant 








sheikh of Bornou’s army, though a negro slave 
The following anecdote respecting the sheikh 
and this slave is curious 

“ A circumstance happened during the last 
two days, which created a great sensation 
amongst the chiefs; and while it proved that 
absolute power in the of the 
was not unaccompanied by a heart overtlow 
ing with feelings of mercy and moderation, it 
also displayed many amiable qualities in his 
untutored and unenlightened subjects. Barca 
Gana, his general, and his favourite, a gover: 
the man whom he de 


person sneiks 


or of six large districts, 
lighted to honour, who had more than fifty fi 

twice number of male, 
* humility that made me 
feel exceedingly for him. In giving presents 
to the chiefs, the sheikh had inadvertently 
sent him a horse which he had previously 


the 


male slaves, and 


was taught a less f 


mL oO 


promised to some one else, and on Barca 
Gana being requested to give it up, he took 
such great offence, that he sent back all the 
horses which the skeikh had previously given 
him, saying that he would in future walk or 
ride his own. On this the sheikh immediately 
sent for him, had him stripped in his presence 
and the leather girdle put round his loins; and 
after reproaching him with his ingratitude, or 
dered that he should be forthwith sold to the 
Tibboo merchants, for he was still a slave 
The favourite, thus humbled and disgraced 
fell on his knees, and acknowledged the just 
ness of his punishment. He begged for no 
forgiveness for himself, but entreated that his 
wives and children might be provided for, ont 
of the riches of his master’s bounty. But 
on the following day, when preparations were 
made for carrying this sentence intp effect, the 
Kaganawha (black Mamelukes), and Shouaa 
chiefs about the sheikh’s person, fell at his feet, 
and notwithstanding the haughtiness of Barca 


Gana’s carriage to them since his advance 
ment, entreated to a man pardon for his of 
fences, and that he might be restored to fa- 
vour. The culprit appearing at this moment 


to take leave, the sheikh threw himself back on 
his carpet, wept like a child, and suffered Barca 
Gana, who had crept close to him, to embrac¢ 
his knees, and calling them all his sons, par 
slave. No prince of the 
most civilized nation can be better loved by 
his subjects than this chief; and he is a most 
extraordinary instance, in the eastern world, 
of fearless bravery, virtue, and simplicity. In 
the evening, there was great and general re- 
joicing. The timbrels beat; the Kenemboos 
yelled, and struck their shields; every thing 
bespoke joy: and Barca Gana, in new tobes 
and a rich bornouse, rode round the camp, fol 
lowed by all the chiefs of the army.”—pp. 173, 
174. 

The two sultans, both calling themselves 
Sheikhs of the koran, are reasonable men, and 
not destitute of kindly feelings, though he of 
Bornou, in his rigid adherence to the precepts 
of the koran, acts sometimes with a degree oi 
severity far beyond what strict justice would 
seem to require, particularly against the weak 
er sex. Thus 

“ The gates of his town were kept shut at day 
light one morning, and his emissaries dispatch: 
ed, who bound and brought before him sixty 





















gentenced to be hanged in the public market, 
and four to be flogged; which latter punish- 
ment was inflicted with such severity, that 


two expired under the lash. Those who were 


doomed to death, after being dragged, with | 


their heads shaven, round the market on a 
public day, with a rope round their necks, were 
then strangled, and thrown, by twos, into a 
hole previously prepared, in the most barba- 
rous manner,” &&.—p. 277 
This severity of punishment exercised 
urainst female frailty comes with a bad grace 
from an old debauchee, who added to his se- 
r rlio by one fell swoop, no less than fifty se 
ahs (select females) taken from the Beghar- 
mis. In civil matters he appears to be more con- 
siderate. ‘The care that was taken of the pro- 
nerty of Mr. Tyrwhit after his death; the in- 
ventory that was made of the most minute ar- 
les belonging to him, and the report of a 
case in the court of justice (Appendix), would 
seem to prove that in civil cases justice is ad 
ministered with a careful and impartial hand 
Bello, we conceive, is more a man both of 
business and of curiosity than the Sheikh ot 
Bornou A clever intelligent Englishman, 
resident at his court for a few years, might 
d his pliant mind into a shape that would 
if infinite benefit to the natives of the fine 


fert valley of Soudan. He has expressed 
s readiness, in a letter to the King of Eng- 
to puta stop to the foreign slave-trade 

in his dominions, through which, in fact, a 
rreat portion of the negroes who are Carrie d 


trom the bight of Benin must pass; the great 
outlet of all Soudan being from Raca to Yerba, 
und from thence by Kafilas to the coast. He 
has assented to a proposition of ( lapperton 
that his agent shall meet one from England at 
Raca, to concert and arrange matters for that 
purpose, and it is in consequence of such as- 
sent that Clapperton and his party have been 
sent by the route of Benin. We should augur 
happier results from such an arrangement than 
the ineffectual endeavours.of a naval squadron 
stationed in the bight of Benin 

The people of Soudan are evidently in a 
somewhat higher state of civilization than 
those of Bornowu, who are too much huddled 
together along the western shores of the Great 
Lake, since the destruction of Old Birnie, 
Gambarrou, and several other western towns 
on or near the banks of the Yeou, by the Fela- 
tahs; the consequence is that their flocks and 
herds, and even slaves and children, are con- 
stantly exposed to the incursions of, and seized 
and carried off by, a marauding race of people 
called Bedoumas, who inhabit the numerous 
islands of the lake. On the south-eastern fron- 
tier they are also subject to frequent invasions 
on the part of the Begharmis, a powerful race 
to the eastward of the lake. The Felatahs, 
on the contrary, would not seem to be much 


superior, their fields better cultivated, and 
the fruits and vegetables generally of a higher 
class, as dates, figs, papaws, limes, shaddocks, 
mangoes, water and musk melons, pomegra- 
nates, plantains, &c. besides yams, sweet po- 
tatoes, several varieties of kidney beans, &c 
I'be animals of both countries are the same, | 
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women who had a bad reputation; five were | 


or 
ose 


whether wild or domestic, and are, generally 
speaking, the same species that are found in 
every part of northern and southern Africa. In 
the neighbourhood of the Tsad, the giraife, the 
rhinoceros, the lion, and various species of ante- 
lopes abound ; and the music-loving hippopota- 
mus is very common in the Shary, and the in- 
undations of the Yeou. As to elephants, Major 
Denham tells us, they may be seen near the 
margin of the lake in troops of four hundred— 
if this animal knew its own powers, such a 
squadron would easily trample in the dust 
every city of Bornou, and drive out of the 


spears ;—but the Major's eyes must have wo- 
| fully deceived him in estimating their height 
at sixteen feet! We venture to say there is 
not in all Africa an elephant eleven feet high, 
and very few either in Ceylon, or Siam, or Pegu, 
or Cochin China, where they are found of the 
largest size, that ever exceeded that height 
| ‘This mission has thrown great light on the 
| geography of Northern Africa, having proceed 
| ed in a route very nearly south from Tripoli, 
in latitude 32° 30’ to Musfeia in latitude 9° 10’, 
being 1400 geographical miles in difference of 
latitude only; and from Zangalia on the east 
side of the lake Tsad, in 17° west longitude, 
to Sackatoo in 6° west longitude, making a dif. 
ference of longitude of 11°, or 660 geographi- 
cal miles. It was justly observed, a few years 
ago, by Major Rennell, that, “in the wide ex 
tent of near thirty degrees on a meridian, be 
tween Benin and Tripoli, not one celestial ob- 
servation had been taken to determine the la- 
| titude.” That reproach has been wiped off; 
| and we have now observations in almost every 
degree of latitude from the Mediterranean to 
within three or four degrees of Benin. We 
now know where the great kingdoms of Man- 
dara, Bornou, and Houssa are to be placed on 
the map; what space the several provinces oc- 
cupy; in what latitude and longitude are si 
tuated the various cities and towns, whose 
names only we had heard of, and one of which, 
Bornou, had been guessed out of its place more 
than 600 miles. We need not now have re- 
course to those fillings-up which, we are wit- 
tily told by the poet, were employed in his 
time :— 


‘“‘ Geographers in Afric maps 

With savage pictures fill their gaps, 
And o’er uninhabitable downs 

Place elephants, for want of towns 


There is nothing so easy as to fill up the va 
cant spaces of maps with points and lines ac 
cording to some favourite hypothesis ; but to fix 
with precision the exact spot that the point 
ought to occupy, to give the flowing line of 
river or mountain its proper direction, require 
not only personal presence and actual and mi 
nute observation, but for the most part great 
patience and perseverance, much bodily fa 





molested; their country, as to soil, is much | tigue and danger, and but too frequently loss 


of health and life itself. This has been pecu 


| liarly the case with regard to African geogra 


phy, in the elucidation of which many a brave 
and enterprising traveller has fallen a sacrifice 
either to climate, to accident, or to unpru 
dence. Yet, if the physical and moral state of 
so considerable a portion ef the earth's surface 


country El Kanemy, sultan, though he be, of 
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est the European world 
id inquiring age, we sus- 
pect such curiosity cannot be gratified but at 
of individual peri It has been 
y the natives themselves, 
kafilas, 
Our answer is simply this- 


must continue to 





in this enlightened : 


ie expense 
said, why not emp 
merchants, conductors of hghis or 
teachers, &« 
that from the time of Edrisi down to the pre- 
t, mo reliance whatever can be 
placed on any one native writer or narrator 
even Leo Africanus, who had an European 


who would lead us to suppose 


sent momen 


that he was at Kabra and actually embarked 


on the N rer, tel 


s a direct falsehood in stating 


that the current flowed to the westward. In 
fact. any thing that such persons could report 
vould be utteriy worthiess The Sultan Bello 


himself, who may be considered as one of the 
most enlightened men in central Africa, ev 
dently has little local knowledge of the coun 
try beyond the immediate neighbourhood of 
his own capital 

A circumstance [ 
his Memoir, which, if true 


wever, 1s mentioned in 
is of some import 
ance ; namely, that the people of the province 
of Goober, which adjoins that of Sackatoo, are 
descendants of the Copts. The Felatahs found 
them on their arrival already established where 
they now are, and would seem not to have sub- 
i they have often 
a state of hostility with 
them when Clapperton was there. He was 


dued them, thoug attempted 


it, and were actually in 
told that they spoke their own language and 
had their own books, some of which he tried, 


but in vain, to procure, though we trust he 
will be more successful in his present attempt 
This is confirmed in the Memoir of Bello, who 


e of Goober are free-born, 





says, that “the peo; 
be se their 
Egyt 
the Gharb 
dition,” he adds his friend, Mah t El 


origin was from the Copts of 
yt, who had emigrated into the interior of 
or weste countries ’ This tra 
bakery, found in the records which they. pos- 
sess 

There has always 
Christians residing somewhere in the inte 
of northern Africa, but no one had conjectured 
those Christians to be Copts of Egypt, who 
certainly have not much distinguished them- 
It is possible that they 


been a popular belief of 





seives as conquer rs 
may have been among those Jacobite Chris- 
tians with whom Nubia was filled a few cen- 
turies ago, and who have in a great measure 
disappeared before the successive invasions of 
the Mahomedans of Egypt. Part of them, we 
know, were converted to Islamism, and the re- 
mainder, it is likely enough, may have fled 
into the desert, and afterwards found their way 
into Soudan, through Darfour and Bornou; or 
they may have been driven from Lower Egypt 
and taken the route to Mourzook, by the 
Oases, as Hornemann did 

Much as our travellers have done for geo- 
graphy, they have left undeci 
great interest which has long exercised the 
conjectural ingenuity of philosophers. To 
such speculations we have no objection; they 
are frequently the parents of exact geography, 
und to them are owing some of its most bril- 





ed a point of 


liant and important discoveries :—such, for in- 
stance, as those of Columbus, Vasco da Gama, 


Tasman, Cook, and Par which were all un 














dertaken and effected on hypothetical grounds 
Even the Romans, from their anxiety to disc: 
Ver the source of that river which 


—— in extremum fugit perterritus orbem 
Occuluitque caput, quod adhuc latet 





enlarged the boundaries of their geographica 
knowledge, by extending it to Upper Egyp 
and Abyssinia. No wonder then that the mys 
terious stream of the Niger, so unexpected 
brought to light in our times, after a lapse 
two thousand years, should be an object of « 
traordinary curtosity - 

The information obtained by Clapperton re 
specting the course of this river has entang|: 
than betore We have n 
s second river called the Yeou, which take 
its rise to the southward of Kano, and flow 
easterly into the lake Tsad, whilst the old r 


the question mor 


ver, which we have been accustomed to ca 

the Niger, turns short at Timbuctoo, flows t 

the south-eastward as far as Nyffe, or to the 
, 


tenth degree of latitude; but beyond this all 


still a mystery If Clapperton has not misun 


derstood the meaning of Sultan Bello in con 


versation, it continues in a southerly course 
to the sea, somewhere or other in the bight 
Benin 

He (the sultan) drew on the sand th 
course of the river Quarra, which ie aiso 
formed me entered tl sea at Fundah By 
account the river ran parallel to the sea-t 


for several days’ journey, being in some places 
oniy atew hours, in others a days journey 
distant from.it. T 


sea, he said, close 





vo or three years ago, th 
ip the mouth of the river 
vas at present a day or two far 


and its mouth 


ther south; but, during the rains, when the 


river was high, it still ran into the sea by th 


old channel. —¢ apperton, p =) 


On a subsequent visit to Bello, he says- 
, 1 iwain drew on the sand the 


th the outline of the 


I now requested him t 
order one of his learned men to make me 


i n 
course of the Q@ 


adjoming countries 


t of the river, on paper, which he promised 
to have done. The sultan restated that Fur 
dah is the name of the place where the Quarra 
enters the sea, during the rainy season; and 
that Tagra, a town on the sea-coast, where 
many Felatahs reside, is governed by one « 
his subjects, a native of Kashna, named Mo 
hamed Mishnee.”—ZJd. p. 96 

This is in direct contradiction to what 
laid down by the sultan on the map which he 
caused to be drawn for Clapperton, of which 
fac-simile is given in the Appendix it 
there made to flow easterly, at a point a littl 
below Nyffe, and continues to do so as far 
the meridian of Katagum, or to the end of the 
paper ; and along the line of the river there 
written in Arabic, “This is the river (bahr 
Kowara, which reaches Egypt, and which 
called the N How then are we to recon 


cile these contradictions 








Has Clapperton 
been led astray by the ambiguous meaning ol 
the word bahkr, which signifies equally a sea, 
a lake, andariver? That the sultan did not 
mean the ocean may, perhaps, be inferred from 
2 note in another part of his map, which say 

“ from this part of the country to the salt sea 


A Besides, neither in his map nor his me 
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any such names as Fundah or | pla ‘wo or three miles from the water 
lagra, 1 ure any such known along the would seem to countenance the story of the 
I true he calls Raka his port or har diminution of the lake; which may have hap 
t means notl rm re than that d trom avery itural cause, and not by a 
th ust town in his dominions, lying on c the Arabs believe, in consequet 
the K whe I t i Tir too i ma t ; murdered at th out 
dis ece ‘ tl word 7 ra t i the B el-Ghaz which from that 
0, a t 1a of floating craft t « sed to flov st as the Greek 
From | e to Yarba ie tate t D ep im makes the fount to be dried up by 
e great mart where s r the Christian 2 murderer washing his blood-stained hand 
r ‘ kafilas hu d al fron 1 if 
y 1 to a place called At i, near the se 
t. of which it i d the ip if a wvopoics A LEOMEYN WHoyoaici, 
wt r bird ist d e CUnhristia I] yoy Nou, Ey 0s Kas ‘ 
eet t reoplt f Yarba r trad mn it the eveova.”” 
ives are sold; and to it the wadaa, or vTit 
shell, is imported The Sheikh Baha ‘ { i i ' ‘ t. the 
Gadamis, told Maj Laing that the river wa t $ y iv, m 
hecked in its souther ourse be You | ‘ ve than the oid wat 
und Raka, by the intervention of a high chain bed it of its stream r 
intains, and that in the dry season it had t \ tory it, tin ter may ha 
iny W r in it at those places; which I ‘ unde une d now rush t 
1 fact. the true character of all intra-trop ur Fit It would be id to suppose that 
t 8s, more especially in flat countries the climate has changed, the quantity « ed 
t as the sheikh’s wwledge of the river ter- | off by evaporation decreased, or the rains di 
Raka, fr ence he ossed the minish or that the Yeou and the Shary have 
1 M I p is I oll s ol failed of the usual sup The story, t r 
1, that it tur ste ‘ iarges | fore, of there bein ‘ itlet is, we thin! I 
t I Volt t f l 1dmissible But having discussed this questior 
« 1, OF ail the ce tures which | in a former Number, and come to the conclu 
een hazarae ion, on physical principles, that a lake pertect 
y r De s to to th I fre ke that of the Tsad, must necessa 
rat t Ss ek " ] Fi ave " tlet, either above or below the 
ein C r urnal, mac é t will not be necessary to notice the 
Whe 1 the Shar t t the inh I is ctions of M. Jomard to a point so 
tants of Sh rree that the Shary ell estal ied. We may just observe, how 
comes from the that its source is in eve t tt exan ple which he offers to the 
the mountain t i ithward of Boussa contrar r tine ike Segistan in Persia, does 
t at Boussa s thrown off, w 1 | not s well known that the water of 
to the south of Darfoor, W the Hir i river is merely dammed up by 
Baghe ind t tenters the it sand n iich, after forming a lake, it 
@ , - W , ttle credit to this t} nere ites nd does not pass off by evapora- 
tT bran hich rarely happe é yt | tion: but e bol sserts that, “ from posi 
vel t t f imp ‘ n the tive facts, and on scientific data,’ the conflu 
s of rive id a very nt of e of the waters of the Tsad with the Nile of 
f f B d been at B " Evypt i vossible, we feel ourselves called 
t vi r Denham 1 t th Kowara did not nto that it is not only poss) yle, but 
ff a branch. but t t niluenc of ¢ > ~ } 
hes took at B the « Hy s that Debod, near Syéne, 250 league 
t the nt t I it mouth of the Nile, has been found by 
“ vy bran no doubt « t Shar ometrical observation to be 543 feet above 
to be in a stat floor rua he Me ranean, to which it has a fall of 
J i t ip S two feet ner leagus that s Debod is 325 
t » tine ird of | leagues from the confluence of the Bahr-el 
\ i, the latter must be 1193 feet above the 
i th g dtot Kowara, th r level of the i This deduction being neithe: 
nt mission has afforded us little information. | ft fact nor observation, but from an absurd 
We k \ eed, that the S ind the Yeou | theory of his that rivers run on a logarithm 
yur their waters into the Tsa hut we Know or, as he now t by the Rule of Three, 
‘ er the lake | itlet to the will, we presume t gofor much till le 
eastwar ‘ whether t wate s carried off I issertion that the of the Bahr-« 
y evap t T niorm ‘ Ma Abiad i dap me r Lutor 
r Denha ec 1 from the Ara woul about 350 leagu rom fluence with t 
em to tavour t latter | roth This i Nile The est ithorities ' he Knows t 
to be ure, ¢ \ra f tion, but the story not ene authorit good or bad; we 
tantially the same Burckhardt « supposing the Tsad t be th re iu 
ected to the eastward, namely, that the Bhar- | river, and we are ready to grant him his 350 
el-Ghazal, once a river flowing out of the | leagues, which concession gives him, by | 
is no 2 dry valley 1 consequence of | rule. an additional elevation of 700 feet, makin 
e water of the ‘lake navir subsided The the sour of the Balr-el-A ud, or the lake 
rh bank on the western side. which obviously tx2() feet above the level of the Mediterranean 
mce formed it hore, but is now In some It is quite certain that if the Tsad be only 120 
Vor. VIIL—No. 48 tA 
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feet above the sea, as Dr. Oudney makes it, 
and the confluence of the Bahr-el Abiad with 
the Nile 1193 feet, as gratuitously assumed by 
M. Jomard, waters the former could 
never ré nt of confluence ; but the 
tterly ignorant of the elevation 
i even that of the Tsad is but 
approxim m. We find it stated that, at 
the barometer was registered regularly 
day for 
height during that peri 
that 


the of 
wh that po 
fact 1s, we ar 
of this point 
an 
Tripol 
three times a three months, the mean 
d being 30. 39 inches; 
ubout the middle 
6tood at 28. 50, and at Kouka from 
inches. Here we have some data to go upon 
Taking, then, the mean * the two latter. 

1340 for the approximate height of 
which 140 5 ore than Dr. Oudney 
ontent, 


1210) 


f the desert it generally 
28.72 to 2 


we 
shall have 
tine iK 

has stated it 
with taking 


distance 


however, 


the ele n at direct 
of the 
thence 
then 


source 


the 
from the lake to the confluence 


it L100: and f 


elt 


m 


» of the 
a fall of & 


th 


ves 
ches per ue pe 4 
the . Condamine makes to 
h the Miss ssippl, which 
ess than 6*°—with the 
which Major Ren 
t hesitate 
d and the 


onvey 


this w 


be 


lata make 
CGange 
an O—we need n 

he Bahr-el-Abia 

flicic nt to « tine 

in 

uncertain, re 
sults usurements, if it 


warometrica ad e 


should be found that the country to the east 
same kind as that to the west 
i fall of two or three 
would be quite enough for a series of 
off the water j 


and 
s the fact is « 


is of the 


of the 


ward 


ward lake inches 


= mile? 
and swamps to drain 


iAKCS 
the supposition that such nsist- 


nt with tormation that has as yet 
The Bahr, now Wad, el-Gha- 
very name which implies the nature 


rding to the ac- 


every 
ted 


und which 
Burckhardt, is 
without any 


» surface, acc: 


curate a wide extent of low 


ground mountains,” is the first 
then Fittre, in which by all 
unt there is a great lake, or chain of lakes 
Dar Karka, there 
lled Bahr-el-Freydh, or the inun- 
dating river, and beyond this a large fresh- 
water lake, called Wadey Hadaba; and then 


farther on is Dar Saley, of which Burckhardt 


beyond the lake 
a a | 
beyond, in 


is said to be a 


great river, ca 





Schoolcraft, by an extraordinary blunder 
of making the diridend the divisor, gives a 
mean fall of two feet three inches to the Missis 
sippi; and Jomard, has written three 
pamphlets on the slopes of rivers, repeats the 
blunder —See Quart. Rev. No. LVII 

t The lower part of the Mississippi has no 
iore fall than this. Major Long has caleu- 
lated the head of the Illinois at 450. The 
length of this river to its junction with the Mis- 
sissippi 1s 1200 miles, and of the latter from 
thence to the Gulf of Mexico 1200 more: 
the fall being 450 feet in 2400 miles, or 24 
inches per mile—yet with this gentle slope 
its current is impelled with a velocity of more 
than three an hour.—Quart. Rev. No 


LVI 


who 


} 
mies 


| the insufficiency of the fall for 


ry 18 not on 


Woma ?. 


says—“In the rainy season, which usually 
lasts two months, large inundations are formed 
in many places, and large and rapid rivers then 
flow through the country. After the waters 
have subsided, deep lakes remain in various 
places, filled with water the whole year round, 
and sufficiently spacious to afford a place of 
retreat to the hippopotami and crocodiles which 
abound in the country Then we are in- 
formed by M. Jomard, that a French gentle- 
man, of the name of Hey, has been up the Bar 

el-Abiad 180 miles, and that it there maintain 


ed the character given to it by Bruce, of being 


a “dead-flowing river Putting these no 
tices together, and considering what the Yeou 
; to the westward of the lake, as far as Kata 
gum, where not a pebble is to be found on the 
surface, which flat of lake, swamp, or 
think we need not boggle much as to 
carrying the 
waters eastward ofthe Tsad. We must there 
fore adhere to the conclusion we came to In a 
former article, viz. that the junction of the wa 
great lake with those of the Nile 

ble, but «¢ xtremely probable 


1s one 


ind, we 


ters of this 


poss 


1 .ickerman's Repos to 


WOMAN 


© womar womar thou art form’'d to bless 
The heart of restless man, to chase his care, 
And charm existence thy loveliness; 
Bright as the sunbeam, as the morning fair, 
If but thy fox 
Flows 


DY 


t fall on a wilderness, 

rs spring, and shed their roseate blos 
soms there, 

Shrouding the thorn hat in thy path-way 
rise, 

And scattering o'er 


it hues of Paradise 


Thy voice of love is t 
Soothing 


musi » the ear, 
ind soft, and gentle as the stream 
That strays mid sumn tlowers; thy glitter 
ing tear 
Is mutely eloquent smile a beam 
Of light ineffable, so 
It wakes 
dream 
Shedding a hallow’d lustre o'er our fate 
| And when it beams we are not desolate! 
| No! no! when woman smiles, we 
Thrown bright around 
earth 
Her tender accents, breathing forth the balm 
Of pure affection, give to transport birth 
Then life's wide sea is billowless and calm 
O lovely woman! thy consummate worth 
Is far above thy frailty, far above 
Allearthly praise—thou art the light 


so dear. 


the heart from darkest 


sorrow’'s 


feel a charm 


us, binding to 


us 


of love 


From La Belle Assemblée 
CATHERINE OF LANCASTER, OR 
THE TOURNAMENT OF TOLEDO 
“ Lay of love for lady bright.” —Scort. 

Ir was a day of unclouded splendour: the 
| bells of Toledo rang out their most joyous 

















peals; all that was gay, gallant, or beautiful 
among the English, Portuguese, and that part 
of the Castilian nobility who were disaffected 
to the existing government, were there as- 
sembled to witness the bridal festivities of the 
young King of Portugal and the Lady Philippa, 
eldest daughter of 
marriage was there cele- 


Lancaster, whose 


brated with a grandeur suitable to the rank of 


the royal brideg 
rit of the father « 
t ulliance the 


1 and the magnificent spi- 
if the bride, who contemplated 


iggrandizement of another 


rt of his family 

tis scarcely necessary to remind those who 
are acquainted with the chronicles of those 
days, of the claims which that Prince made to 
the rown of Castile, in right of his second 
MN Constantia, eldest daughter of Peter the 
Cruel. To 
Spain with an English army of twenty thou- 
sand men, and the promise of farther assistance 
from his nephew, Richard II. of England 
This, and the probable co-operation of the King 
of Portugal, caused great uneasiness to the 
reigning King of Castile, John of Trastamara, 


who, though his defective title was powerfully 


substantiate this claim he entered 


counterbalanced by the popularity of his go 
vernment, and the disgust which the majority 
of the Castilians felt to the line of Peter the 
Cruel, was yet aware that the Duchess of Lan- 
caster was not without a strong party among 
the old adherents of her father in Castile. The 
pretensions of this lady were, indeed, likely to 
receive the ablest support from her husband, 


John of Gaunt, Duke of 


Catherine of Lancaster. 


one of the richest and most powerful princes | 


in Europe; and, above all, the family alliance 
now formed with the King of Portugal render- 
ing his assistance no longer a matter of politi- 
cal speculation, raised to their acmé the hopes 
of the aspiring house of Lancaster. The hand 
of the fair heiress of these hopes and expecta- 
tions was consequently sought by many a 
suitor, among the princes 
and grandees of the Peninsula, now assembled 
at Toledo to assist at the tournament proclaim 
ed by the King of Portugal in honour of his 
bride 

Of these the King of 
Don Pedro, was the man most favoured by the 
Duke of Lancaster; but the Lady Catherine 
beheld her princely lovers with equal indiffer- 


nobie and even roya 


Portugal's brother 


ence, and appeared oppressed with a melan- 
choly for which could account, and 
which contrasted strongly with the gaiety that 
surrounded her, and with the overflowing hap- 
piness of her sister, the Queen of Portugal 
Attached to each other by a more than sis- 
terly love. these appeared to have 
forgotten that they owed their b rth to differ- 
ent mothers, and the sadness of the Lady Ca 
ittributed to the ap 
tween herself and that 


beloved sister The royal bride herself was 


no one 


Princesses 


therine was genera 

proaching separat 1 be 
among the foremost 
of the young Princess to that 
not even to her had Catherine 


in placing the dejection 
accoumt, for, 
revealed the 


cause of her disquiet. Well, indeed, was she 
aware, that the Queen of Portugal, notwith- 
standing her gentleness, sweetness of temper 


and unbounded affection towards herself, was 
in pride and zeal for the aggrandizement of her 


v 
family, a true daughter of the house of Lan 





It was not to her, therefore, that Ca 
therine could declare that, while her alliance 
was sought by almost every royal house in Eu 
rope, her heart had been given in secret to an 
(who, whatever were his 
and manner, and knightly ac- 


caster 


obscure individual 
graces of person 


complishments) she could not conceal from 
herself was a nameless adventurer 

At the bull-fights, riding at the ring, and all 
the other late chivalrous exercises of skill and 
ceurage, the prizes had been won by a young 
cavalier, unattended, save by a single ‘squire 
His only adornments were his white plumage 
He displayed neither banner with 
nor heraldic devices on his 


and scarf. 
armorial bearings, 
knew him; and, contrary to 


the custom at such pageants, he gratified not 


shield: no one 





the curiosity of the assemblage by raising his 


vizor when he received the palm of conquest 
To the courteous entreaties of the Duke of 


Lancaster that he would declare his name and 


quality, he replied th 
knight, who could claim no 
other name than th which he received at 
as he bore that in common 


t he was a soldier of for- 
tune, a wandering 


his baptism and 
with so many of every Christian nation, it 
could afford no parti ular satisfaction to that 

In like manner he declined all invitations to 
partake in the princely hospitality of the Duke 
of Lancaster; and they who beheld him daily 
sharing in all deeds of hardihood and chivalri 
emprize, sought him in vain in the banqueting 
rooms, or in the princely halls where the fair 
and the brave nightly issembled, to conclude 
with dancing and minstrelsy the diurnal plea 
sures prepared for them by the royal bride- 
groom and the father of the bride 

The general interest and curiosity excited 
by this singular conduct was felt by no one 
more powerfully than by the Lady Catherine, 
who, charmed with his knightly prowess and 
noble bearing, earnestly desired to penetrate 
the mystery that surrounded him 

It was with a feeling of pleasure which she 
unt to herself for experienc 
ing, that she recognised his 


illustrious company even were he to reveal it 


could scarcely acc« 
stately figure 
amongst a gaily-dressed group one evening at 


a mask given by her father on the banks of 


the Tajo. He wore the habit of an ancient 


Paladin, and appeared as though his sole bu 
siness at this entertainment were to watch he: 
By a singular coincidence she 
had assumed the dress and character of a Sa 
racen princess, and she availed herself of this 
circumstance to address him with the license 
allowed by this fascinating diversion 


movements 


So far from Paris, Sir Paladin, when the 
Moor so closely besets the walls of the good 
eily 

The stranger Knight started at her observa 
tion, and replied—* Fair enemy, are thy words 
lightly spoken? or is it from the daughter of 
the invading Sultan that the loyal Paladin re 
ceives a friendly warning ”’ 


Sir Paladin, I see you are not a ready 
reader of riddles, and | leave you to the enjoy 
ment of the perplexity | have unwittingly o 
said the Princess, turning from him 
Leave Ine 


said the Pa 


{ isioned, 
with an air of playful coquetry 
not, fair arbitress of my destiny 






j 
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50 
ladin, detaining her, “till I have poured forth 
my passion at thy feet 

How, Sir Paladin! doesa Christian Knight 
uvow his love for a Pagan lady? What will 
mother church say to conduct so unortho- 








Alas, fair tyrant! you but amuse 
‘ rs your beauty inflicts,” sai 


yoursell 





with t sufferi 
the Knight, withdrawing the Princess to a 
more retired spot But how can I, the nan 
less and obscure 1 of a nameless race, how 
1 [ dare to hope that a mighty princess, the 
t f a queen, and the presumptive heiress 
i crown, wou listen to a suit like mune 
You forget, Sir Knight,” said the Princess 
ntly strugg to disengage her hands tron 
is passionate isp You forget that I hold 
mierence With you oniy in my ass ed cha 
racter, and with that e€ i wh e ¢ 
vertisement of 1aSKI pp nits If you pro 
ceed to address me as ( ine f Lancaste 
| must resume the fetters of state and ha wiity 


nd 





reserve which that name rank unpose o1 
their possessor She sighed as she concluded 
‘ Would,” said the Knight that that lofty 
Mame might be rotten, and that exalted rank 
exchanged for the low estate of a village 
aiden, that I might be a ed the opportu 
l of proving now tie a ie t I w re 

ird re ad tit circumstance birt 
ind grande 

The Knight wou have been i edan 
vice had he not perceived that this language 


was far from displeasing the Princess. She 
had almost unconsciously seated herself be 
neath the shade of the orange-tre that over 
hung the moonlit waters of the Tajo, and had 
removed her mask for the benefit of breathing 
the fragrant breezes that played round her l 
sported in her hair of darkest luxurianc 
Perhaps the Knight, well v d in all the 
movements of the heart of wor I t sus 
pect her of wishing to display t ichin 
effect which moor t gwar o her beautiful 
dark eyes, and transparently pu mplexion 
It is not in the stately halls of 7 do 
in the royal balcony, at the game where t 
cings und prince t id conten ’ 
your smiles, that you appear in yourt ) 
and loveline fa I tagenet 1 the 
Knight, vrazin i t ner Lie ! 
had removed his m wiitw witl nos 
of the most thr terest that the P : 
ymntemplated, I tie hir tt i the I 1 
of her be loved; sshe timidly raised h 
eves to his fac 1e was struck with his manly 
ind her« beauty His « unplexion was of th 
true Castilian olive, and his features of that 
ioble cast which gave her the idea that h 
no common lineage. Glossy raven hair 
tered in rich curls round a forehead of lofty 


wuty, and the somewhat stern expression of 
countenance was softened by eyes of the 
st melting and lovely blue 
And who is it,” said the Princess, sighing, 
that would address to Catherine of Lancaster 
language which she must not hear except 
from royal blood 
“ Which he who boasts not even nobility for 
his portion must therefore pour forth hope- 
lessly,” said the Knight; “and yet he is bold 
enough to believe, that had the lofty distinc- 
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tions of the Prince of Portugal been his to bach 
his suit withal, he should not have sighed im 
vain 

Ah, think 


tious feelings would 


t,”’ she replied, “ that ambi 
influence the heart of her 
who would preter a cottage on the banks of the 
Ta to a throne without, and who 
would not hesitate to exchar 


no 


» with love, 


ment ve 


n the world for the wil 


for a me 


the proudest diadem 
flower-wreath of peace gathered by the hand 
of love She sighed and sank into silence 


The Knight threw himself at her feet, and 
by his eloquence drew from her a 
full confession of the 


onate ] 
she had beheld him from the first day h 


passl 
secret interest with which 


made 


lis appearance in the lists And now,” said 
if that you have obtained from me an 

\ edgment 1 my weakness, let if 
ger . e of the na ‘ 

t \ 1 I have blindly ¢ nmy m f 
Demand it not, fair Princess said the 

Knight, resuming his mask, and drawing the 

folds of his « k yet closer round him it 

is a name that must not even be whuspe ed 

within the walls of Toledo, where I appear 

even when shrouded within this disguisement, 


at the risk of that life to which thy pure and 


unbought love has given a value which it ne 
ver before possessed in my own eyes. Fare 
well, most lovely, most beloved lady! my mo 
ments are numbered, and | must away 

“ But when, and where, shall | see you 


again isked the Princess, anxiously 
At the approaching tournament, lady, I 


shall be among the combatants, and shall ga- 
ther the inspiration that will lead me to con 
quest from thy eye I shall behold thee as 


usual surroun by noble flatterers and prince 
ly lovers —B oh, Catherine! remember, 
they do not, th cannot love thee like him 
who rushes through all perils, and braves chains 
and death to catch but a look or smile of 
thine 
In t lists, then, I shall expect to see 
c uid the Princess, *‘ yet, among the nu- 
s cavaliers resorting thither, many may 
chance to wear the same colours and martial 
irray, as thou, chosen of my heart 


driv me then, fair Princess, some token, 
by v h valued distinguishment thou shalt 
ecos him who boasteth no heraldic bear 





gs, or crest of nobility said the Knight; 
nd, the Princess, selecting from the orange- 
trees that overshadowed them a sprig, rich 
with the fragra blossoms, presented it te 
hun dding him wear it for her sake Aye! 
returned t Knight, pressing it to his lips, 

ind ever will | preserve it as a memorial of 
this sweet hour 

The approach of a crowd of masks forced 


and the Princess retired te 
und sought her pillow, not 
to sleep, particular of the 
scene which had taken place between her and 
her mysterious lover 

Howsoever sweet might be the remembrance 
of that scene, her reflections on it were suffi 
cient to banish the smiles from her lip, the co 
lour from her cheek, and to cloud her brow 
with that expression of pensive thought which 
at length attracted the attention of the court 


them to separate 
her own apartin 


but to 


nt 


recal every 















¢ appearance of mystery is seldom as 
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those who 


med for worthy purposes, or by 
e not very urgent reasons for concealment 
my be established as a general maxim; but, 
this truth appealed in all its force to the 
1 of the Prince her heart obstinate 
efused to admit a doubt injurious to t no 
of the brave Castilian 
On the morning that v to witness the ce 
of the tournament, it was observed by 
n waiting that she rejected ali the 
i ificent dresses ostentatiously offered to 
ention by her tire-women on this im 
vortan ision, and selected a simple robe 
# white taffeta, made in the Castilian mode, 
vith pear! ornament und, instead of the tiara 
f gems which she had been accustomed to 
r when she appeared in public, her beauti 
t aarnk hair W unadorned save with @ sin 
rig orange blossoms, and with the 


string of pearls which confined her long white 


vel, whose transpar t foids were care 


urranged, so as partially to shade her snowy 
vosom and exquisitely-iormed arms 


Alth ugh the 


simplicity of that dress well 





s will surpass the charms of the over-dressed 





it f Spain and Portugal 
In complimenting my poor charms at the 
pens f your fair countrywomen, Sir Prince, 
1 seem to torget t t lam by the maternal 
blood, at lea ! Castilar 
Ay! and the | ht heiress of the Cast 
i 1 th returned the Prince, tendering 
her his homage 
I did not a e you of forgetfulness on 
tha point rejoined siie, disdaintiully ind 


well, | trust, are my princely 
that appanage to Catherine ol Lanca 

You forget, fair Madam, that ir dowry 
t sword, fre 


is yet to be won at the point of the 


torted Don Pedro, reddening; “and little, | 

ween, does that lover deserve to be taunted 

seeking y for the sake of a heritage 

which is t e f d from Henry of Trasta 

; : 

J 

Pie fi Don Pedro exclaimed the 

young Queen; “ had your brother Juan wooed 


me in this fashion | had doubtlessly preferre d 


one of my father's ‘squires to his kingship, or 
gone to my grave as Philippa Plantagenet.— 
And yet, C I must say that you re 
ceived your subject's homage in a manner un- 
courteous enough to provoke a retort from a 
better tempered Prince than Don Pedro 

Her ungraciousness shall have no other ef. 
fect on me than to nerve my arm in the lists, 
where I trust this day to prove myself such a 
champion in her cause as her hopes of the Cas- 
tilian may require,” returned he; 
“ her I see, are white; of the same 
mmaculate hue shall be my scarf and plumes 





1erine, 


succession 


colours, 








becomes the touching cast of your style of 
beauty, my fair sister,’ observed the Queen of 
Portugal, when they met in the gallery of the 
palace yet me INKS robes and jewels befit- 
ting your high stati would have been more 
su ) to th princely divertisement which 
royal brother-in-law has provided, as 

m iin your honour as in mine 
Truly, royal sister,” said Don Pedro, who 
v jomed them, the Lady Catherine is 
ided to show how far her unadorned loveli- 





She has unkindly refused me a token of her 
favour ; but this day I will wear in my beaver 
a sprig of our national lower, the orange-blos- 
som, with which she has chosen to adorn her 
» trenne 

N ’ said 
from him; 


Catherine, turning petulantly 
‘| have given you no permission to 


my colours, and methinks those of your 

ge lady, my sister, would better become 
you . . 

The laws of knight-errantry do not pre 


clude a ¢ 1ampion from wearing the livery ol 
a cruel mistress, and this day, fair Catherine, 
I shall appear in yours 

With the assurance of my 
for your overthrow for your wages withal,” re- 


sincere wishes 


turned the prin and they part d 

From the ear hour in the morning, T 
ledo id every ie leading thereto, had 
been thronged w rallant and noble adven 
turers The flower of English Spanish, and 





Portuguese chivalry were there assemble 


ited, and 


, 
well mou splendidly caparisoned. The 


city was a ne of gay bustle and confusion 
Banners and plu were waving, music was re 
sounding, and steeds were curvetting through 
every street. Train after train of gallantly-ar- 
rayed hor 1en appeared, and, taking the road 
to the scene of action, disappeared only to be 

icceeded | fresh bands of knights and ca 


this chivalric pageant 


valiers resorting to pag 
vas tournament more splendidly at 


tended than this M ny an ble and even 
royal kn it bore the colours ef the Lady Ca- 
therine but among them all the Prince of 

alone wore orange-blossoms in his 
helmet; and she looked in vain for him, who 


should have been also distinguished by this 


} Portugal 


rallants who saluted he r by 
is Lney passe a the baleony 
seated, with the Queen of Por 


f Lancaster her mo- 


, 
token, among the 


lowering their ia esi 
ie wa 
tugal and the Duchess of 
Portugal, after breaking a 
honour of his bride, at her 
declined entering farther into the business of 
ind joing d the Duke of Lancaster as 
lists 


Pedro's good 





request 


the umpires of the 
. t 
Don fortune to over 


come every adversary who presumed to en 





powertul arm; al 


d, towards the close 


of the day, none among the knights and no 


le 3 bled evinced any desire to disp ite 
with him the honour of the victory T! 
Duke of Lancaster, therefore, directed him to 


order his defiance to be 


three nes repeated 
third challenge remain unan 
be entitled to the prize as 


and, should the 
swered, he wou 

the victor of the day 
Already had the echoes twice 
inspiring notes of Don Pedro's trumpets, anc 
twice had the warlike suffered to 
die away without reply; but how did the heart 
of Catherine flutter with tumultuous emotions 
when the third triumphant flourish was an 
swered by a faint blast from a distant trumpet! 
All listened with overwhelming interest as the 
sound was more distinctly repeated, and the 
next moment the streets of Toledo echoed to 
the furious riding of a single knight, who had 
far outstripped his ‘squire and trumpeter, and, 
f dust, and breathless with speed 


returned the 
' 


notes been 


soiled wit 





Fe a 


{ 


~~. 






58 Catherine of Lancaste) 


und agitation, now rode up to the lists, and, | 
flinging his gauntlet on the earth, pronounced | 
these words :— | 
“I. a Christian knight and true, do hereby, 
in the name of St. Michael and St. James, ac- 
cept the defiance which the successful com 
batant has just offered to all the world, and 
challenge him, in presence of this goodly com 
pany, to enter the lists with me forthwith, 
there to prove which of us two is more wor 
thy to wear the colours of the brightest Prin- 
ess in the world, the Lady Catherine of Lan 


rst prove, pre sumptuous man 
n Pedro 
le an obscure and crestless adventurer to | 


return- 
some qualification which may 


allenge the son of a king 

“Then let this badge, Don Pedro, satisfy 
you that I am not only entitled to offer de 
hance to a \ nger brother of the House of 
Portugal, but even to the proudest monarch 
m the world, who could not plead his quality 
to deciine the challenge of a Knight of St 
Jago without risking the name of Craven, 
said the cavalier, throwing off the cloak he 
had hitherto worn, and pointing to the cross of 
that illustri 

“ By the soul 


us order 
the great Edward, my fa- 
exclaimed the Duke of Lancaster, kind- 
g with the knightly enthusiasm of his youth, 
if Don Pedro refuse now to meet you in the 
myself fill his place, and esteem 
lf honoured with breaking a lance with 
so worthy an adversary 
And yet, of all men breathing, the Duke 
of Lancaster is the last whom I would choose 
to engage, even in mimic hostilities,” returned 
the Knight 
The Duke of Lancaster eyed him with at- 
tention for a moment, and then said—“ Be- 
shrew my heart, Sir Knight, I would [ knew 
what father is made proud by a son like thee 
“And I, Sir Duke,” replied the Knight, “ if 
it were permitted me to call your Grace father, 





would not envy the heir of any legitimate mo- 
narch upon earth his title or expectations 
I like your spirit, brave youth,” returned 

the Duke, smiling 
knightly prowess; and, had I ten champions 
like thee in my army, I should trust soon to 
see the claims of my Duchess to the crown of 
Castile recognised, and the usurping family of 
Trastamara reduced to their duty 

“Truth, my Lord Duke,” replied he, “ the 
audacious rebels would well deserve any chas- 
tisement your Grace could devise, if they 
submitted not to such fair sovereignty —He 
bowed his plumed head to the royal gallery as 
he spoke, and the Duchess and her daughters 
returned his salutation with equal courtesy 

Go to, go to, Sir Knight!” said the Duke, 
laughing your gallantry well becomes you; 
but if you carry it much farther, I shall sus- 
pect your business at my court is not so much 
on chivalric emprize as to ensnare the heart of 
our fair heiress.""—* He who can win her may 
well deserve to wear her said the Knight; 
“ therefore to the lists, Don Pedro' I trust we 
shall both contend like men on whom bright 
eyes are glancing 

The particulars of the combat, though long 
and furious, it is unnecessary to relate. It 


‘it well accords with your 





may readily be imagined that it possessed 
pewerful interest to the spectators, especially 
to the Lady Catherine, who, pale and breath 
less, awaited the event in excessive agitation 
yet could not withhold a smile when the Knicht 
of St. Jago, with a malicious blow, scatt i 
Don Pedro's white plumes and orange-blos 
soms to the gale. The next moment, how 
ever, was sufficient to restore her to serious 
ness, when, with a furious shock, the lances 
of both combatants were shivered, and hors« 
and horsemen went down together, with a tre 
mendous crash 

The combat was then resumed on foot; and 
after a few passes, a deafening shout from the 
Castilian part of the spectators announced that 
victory was decided in favour of their country 
man, who, by a well-aimed blow on the helm 
of Don Pedro, stretched him, unwounded, but 
breathless, on the plain 

“T do not bid you demand your life,” said 
the Knight; “ that would be taking an ungene- 
rous advantage of the smiles of fortune. Nei 
ther do I ask you to resign your pretensions 
to the Lady Catherine, which would be in 
fringing on her proper privilege of rejecting 
or accepting among her lovers whomsoever 
she listeth; and, besides this, | am persuaded 
that, like myself, you would resign her only 
with life.”"—So saying he offered to assist Don 
Pedro to rise; but the Prince, with a furious 
gesture, rejected his aid 

The victorious Knight then advanced to the 
front of the balcony, and, kneeling before t! 
Queen of Portugal, received from her hands 
the prizes—a ruby chain of great value, and 
a ring of exquisite workmanship, set with the 
most precious gems 

“ This toy,” said he 
Princess Catherine's fee may perhaps be 
rendered worthy of the acceptance of the lady 
fought, by its 


laving the chain at the 


under whose colours | have 
being the meed of valour conferred by the 
hands of royal beaut As for the ring, 
added he, “the devices on it are so well suited 
to the sweet bonds of wedlock, that I, being a 
poor bachelor, sl ll retain it in my own keep- 


ing till | can induce some gentle lady to take 
compassion on my forlorn condition, and to ac- 


cept it as our bridal ring 

The Queen of Portugal and the Duchess of 
Lancaster laughed heartily at this sally, and 
commended him for his provident care for the 
future ; telling him, “ that it would be his own 
fault if the ring remained long in his own pos- 
session, as ladies seldom frowned on a victo- 
rious champion.”’ And, indeed, had the Knight 
looked around the circle, he would have seen 
store of bright eyes glancing on his noble 
figure, and seeking to penetrate the envious 
vizor that concealed a face doubtlessly worthy 
of a form so fine. But, to the disappointment 
of every one, he refused even the solicitations 
of the royal party to stay and share the ban 
quet, and join in the dance which was to con- 
clude the amusements of the day; and, vault 
ing on his fiery jennet, he rode off the ground 
long before the ladies had retired from the bal 
cony 

The bridal festivities were at length con 
cluded, and tilts and tourneys were to be ex 
changed fer the business of the red campaign 
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‘stive halls for the battle-field, and the soft 
ngs of love and pleasure for the ery to arms 


Active preparations were now making both 


the Duke of Lancaster and the King of | 


Castile. for the commencement of hostilities 
Some weeks had elapsed since the day of 
the tournament; and, since that time, Cathe- 
rine had neither seen nor heard aught of the 
secret object of her love. And now the pain- 
ful idea intruded itself on her mind, that he must 
be one of the adherents of the usurping King 
f Castile 
All communication had been for some time 
it off between the kingdoms of new and old 
lo was 
examined with the most rigorous care by her 
father’s order. This confirmed her suspicions 
iat her lover belonged to the Trastamara 
arty 
One day, when she had been indulging her 
melancholy musings in solitude, she received 


Castile, and every person entering Tole« 


1 summons to attend her father in his closet 
She found him alone with her mother; and, 
fler a few prefatory speeches, he told her 

that he had just received a proposal of mar- 

uge for her, which he had determined to ac- 
ept, and expected her to receive with perfect 
ibmission to his will 

Catherine, at this commencement, turned 
and leaned for support against her 

other's chair 

Be not alarmed, my child 

ess, observing her agitation 


ry pal 
’ said the Dach- 


ed to any painful sacrifice, 
to become the consort of a young and amiable 
Prince, who will hereafter raise you to the 
throne of your grandfather, Peter of Castile 
In a word, Catherine, being willing to spare my 
inhappy country the horrors of civil war, I have 
resigned my title to the crown of Castile in your 
favour, and your father is graciously pleased 


but only required 


to accede to my entreaties of giving peace to 
Spain by bestowing you on the son of Juan of 
Trastamara, who has this day demanded you 
n marriage 


Catherine burst into tears, and remained 
silent 
“How! perverse one! and is it thus you 


reply to intelligence which ought to fill your 
heart with gladness said the Duke, angrily 

Catherine wept yet more abundantly, and 
at length faltered out her dislike to the mar- 
riage 

“Do not suppose,” said the Duke, “that I 
am bound to observe your childish caprices, in 
the rejection of every princely lover who ho- 
nours you by seeking your hand; but, if you 
prefer a union with the prince of Arragon, or 


of Portugal, to becoming the wife of Henry of 


Trastamara, I will give you that alternative; 
therefore decide quickly—shall I bestow you 
on Philip of Arragon ? 

‘ He is older than yourself, my dread lord! 
said Catherine, sobbing; “and marvellously 
il-favoured besides 

“Oh, then, I suppose Don Pedro is your 
choice ? 


“ No!” returned she, angrily; “I will never 


become the wife of so evil tempered a prince, 
who flouts me even in his days of courtship, 
and seeks me only for the sake of my heritage, 
and because he sees I loathe his addresses.” 


‘ you are not call- | 
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“ Then,” said the Duke, “ as you reject thes: 
prepare yourself to-morrow to receive Henry 
of Trastamara for your husband; for, by the 
soul of the great Edward, my father, I will no 
longer be trifled with So saying, he flung 
out of the room, leaving Catherine overwhelm 
ed with affliction 

“Why, my daughter, should you thus ob 
ject to a man whom you have never seen 
said the Duchess. “ Fame, I assure you, speaks 
bright things of Henry of Trastamara; and, if 
he resemble what his father was at his age 
she added, with a sigh, “ methinks the bright 
est maiden in Christendom might be flattered 
by his addresses 

“His father was your relation, Madam, 
said Catherine ——“ He is my relation still 
but how much more he was is known only to 
myself and him,” returned the Duchess, with 
emotion. “ The ties of love that united my cou- 
sin Juan’s heart and mine in early youth, long 
subsisted after the hatred of our parents had 
arisen to a pitch most deadly: and secretly did 
| indulge the hope of one day sharing my lineal 
throne with the beloved of my soul—but fate 
had willed it otherwise. Catherine, you resist 
your father’s mandate, and sullenly refuse to 
be convinced that it is rarely in the power of a 
princess to marry the object of her affections 
You see me the happy wife of a beloved hus- 
band, and you esteem me one of the fortunats 
few. But, oh! my child! you know not—may 
you never know—the woes that clouded the 
morning of my life! How can I ever forget 
the pangs that rent my heart, when, divided 
for ever from the love of my youth, and placed 


as a hostage in the hands of the Prince of 


Wales, by my unnatural father,* who pawned 
the heiress of the land asa pledge for a debt 
which he never meant to pay, and, finally, left 
her unredeemed in the hands of a justly-in- 
censed ally to pay the penalty of his broken 
faith.—It was with feelings whose bitterness | 
will not attempt to describe, that I gazed, for 
the last time, on the land of my fathers and ot 
Juan, from the deck of the Prince of Wales's 
vessel. It was my own fair inheritance; but 
I was borne from its shores, as a forfeit for my 
father’s treachery, by a foreign prince. But 
let me do justice to the magnanimity of the 
generous Edward: it was with the holy ten 
derness of a brother that he bore himself to 
wards my partner in affliction, your aunt Isa 
bel, and myself, during the voyage; but no 
thing could soothe my proud spirit, or mitigate 
the anguish of my heart. Very different were 
the feelings of Isabel, when we arrived in Eng- 
land: she had left no fond tie behind to endear 
her native land to her, and she was delighted 
at exchanging the monotony of a convent for 
the splendour of the most gallant court in Eu- 





When Peter the Cruel solicited the assist- 
ance of Edward the Black Prince against his 
rebellious subjects, he placed in his hands his 
two daughters as hostages for the performance 
of certain articles agreed on between them 
selves; and, afterwards, breaking his agree 
ment, he left the young ladies in the posses- 
sion of the Prince, who brought them with him 
to England 
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Howe ver strong 

| had entertained for Juan of 

was in time effaced by the love 

epaid the conjug il tenderness of v« 
nd the 

jue time 


it 


wa 
Trastamara 
with which I 
yur father 
which, 1 


succeeded in obli 


q ter ‘ 


res © macernmity n 


sweet ¢ 
followed our union, 
iting the idea of the 
heart And now, 
rom the example 
to the de stiny 

ill be 

youth be 
tion bet 


faithless Juan fror 


child, I trust 


ir mother 


ter 1my 
mi) 
of yo 
that 


obeyed 


fa- 


wait su yur 
and jet not the sorr: $s of 
by witnessing a vain 
objects so equally dear to 


s y 
F v 
re newed 


ween 


thi red, threw herself into 
arms, and sobbed out her ac qul- 
on her bosom. The re- 

her father, was unob- 
heard him thus address 
Constantia, the 


Cat is ur 
her in 
escence to her wishe 


nerine, 
ther's 


entrance of the Duke 
sérved by her, till she 
her mother H 


now is 


¢ 


of 


perverse one inclined to return to her duty 
a My dear Lord, tk 
sacrifice her inclinations to your paternal au 
thority Henry of Tr: 
tamara for her husband, since you will it so 
Tis ret Duke; “ and now 
let her confer some val on ber obedience by 
drying those refractory tears, 
these tokens of his love, which Don Henry 
sent his betrothed bride , 
Catherine averted her eyes, 
t the 


, Cone 


she has just consented 


and is ready to receive 


well urned the 


and looking on 
ha 


with 
iuctance 
Duke, “ you 


An air 
re 


said ky 


I will be nee as well as 


ther 5 


obeyed in one 


) saying, unlocked and placed 


casket enriched \ 
he, ra 


her a small golden 
Ha exciaimed 
our or 


very ¢ tiy pr 


fore 


gems ising the 


i] 
* methinks young 


} rit 
1s spirit 


i 
ust a 


in his bridal gifts 


aisdaintiul fre m™m ul 


it 
ered a 


ne « giance 


ler her | the casket; bi 


starting trom 
the sig! f its 


at 
ly of ; rig of 


sted only ol 


| her utt 
| nishment contents 
consi faded orang 


iall packet which 
bridal ring of Henri 


ind a ver 


folds that e1 
moment 


it 


silken 
rk of a 
that 
nquest h 


tournamen 


was 


ing thoughts and 
mina Lin 
the 
ving grasp—th« 
heard not the 
but sank, faint 
her mother 
or was 


ied over her 


by mtending teelings, ring 


from her re 


er ¢ 


inqul 


er parents 


terrihed 
ing, on the bosom « 
Were it real! 


r from 


her senses deceived, 
> sembiance 
ss mdeed 
of St 


, her 


J igo kre elin 


look upen hir 


influence 


emed lik hie 
but it 
eioved 
ed the ¢ i 
ited hh { her a 


wa 

irdent 
when 

He 

burs 
d trot 


K, 
Don 
and tl 

| heart flow 

could d 

led ve br 

the tuture 
and the 


her prese s 
her 
irs which re 


to wh 


‘astils future husband 1e 
eved her tul 
no words 
herself hai 
a divided nation, 


cn 

heard 
if 

lam 


peace-ollering ¢ 


rs 


her heart, tl 


the i of her an< 


Queen of 


destined 1 chosen ol 


noble and heroic Henry of ‘Trastamara 


Fax 
| en 
| 
| 


From 4 
A TWILIGHT REVERIE 
BEAUTIFUL IV with thy br 
And eves of dew’ tt 
By the taint blus day's decaying light, 


Like the fair vi 


ow 
that dost see 


brig! 


ness, 


of some poet s areal 




















Beautiful infant! thou art welcome here, 

Although my kiss of love is blended with a 
tear 

A tear of tenderness— perhap of wo, 


Will mingle w 


And as mine eyes with such soft drops o'er- 


th a mother’s smile of joy 


flow 
While gazing on thy beauty, my fair boy 
Sadness and pleasure there by turns'I find, 
As hope alternate beams, or fear comes o'er 
my mind 
Sadness—to think how soon life’s brightest 
ray 
B s xe unfavouring cloud may be o'er 
cast 
How quickly yout! f; dawn will fade away 
And manhood ripend noon be o’er and 
past 
And years steal on with eager, hurried pace 
Till the cold frost of sinks all in his em- 
brace! 
Pleasure—when Fancy whispers thou may’st 
run 


The brilliant race of glory or renown 


That ere thy life’s bright circuit shall be done, 


Genius may wreathe wv ruee her laurel 
crown 

Thus Hope will promise in my dreaming ear, 

And then the smile of joy outshines the tumid 


tear 


when | thin ol broken hearts—and 


blighted 


But 


By the world’s scorn, or Fortune's changing 
"wave 
Of talents misapplied, and genius slighted 
Or youthful h pes that find an early grave, 
Then pleasure dies Within my Sink eart 
And over days to come the tear of g f will 
start 
Yet, lovely infant tht row so bright 
And eyes of dewy ft that dost seen 
By the faint blush of day ‘ ng light 
Like the { \ n of ie poet s dream 
Vet. love fant! ¢ » art welcome here 


i om the Low d Vagazne 
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August th After | 


i have satisfied Ajax himself 


Tuesda 


dinner that 


had eaten a 





my companion politely med me to the 
eoach. At two o'clock in the 
mounted the 
six; the inside of the carriage six more.) and 
Ghent. Go to a gallery of the pic- 
tures of P. P. Rubens and choose three of his 
horses of the brightest colours—a warm ches- 
nut; a cream-coloured, with a black line down 
his back, as distinct as in a squirrel; and a 
kind of mottled horse, which I cannot describe 
let them have the same flowing manes, the 
ame, not absolutely long tails, but long switch 


VoL. VIIl.—No. 48 


iccomp 
afternoon | 
cabriolet t< 


coupéee or ontained 


quitted 
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tails, the same fall in the back, the same free, 
independent air, and the same gait and action, 
yoke them loosely, three abreast, without brac- 
ing reins, and you will have our gallant team 
Go next to the title-page of an old book of re- 
ports, and take the frontispiece—the portrait 
of Sir Edward Coke, of Sir Creswell Loving, 
or of Master Edmund Plowden—take him with 
his black skull-cap or coif, with his flowing 
issuing therefrom, with his bands and 
cassock, and with his hard liney face, and you 
will have the man on whose right hand I sat 
Was it not an awful-thing to sit side by side 
with Sir Creswell Loving, some time one of 


locks 


the Justices of the Common Bank, but now 
newly risen from the grave and the dead, un- 
der trange canopy, a sort of moving hermit’s 
cave, ar » be drawn, rumbling along the 
waved road, by three horses that descended 


from a picture like certain persons in the Cas 
tle of Otrant After my 
ibated, | naturally 


we had somewhat 
wished to address Sir Cres- 
I therefore said something v 


well y ry common 
place and very remote trom what | desiréd to 
come to at last After a long silence, he an 
swered, O-u-i! so loud, with so inge an a 

cent, and so drawled forth, that had the horses 
been English, and not of the country of Ru- 
bens, they would certainly have stupped Af- 


ter some time I again dressed the coifed being 


, 


calmly and meekly ivain the like pause. and 
the like Oui! Being discouraged by some 
more fruitless attempts, I produced a Latin 


thesis, with which I had been presented at 
Ghent, and began to read it to: 
I had almost finished it after 
uttered ina loud voice, 
st manner, and with the strongest 
uttural, struck my asto 


iyself; when 


and a silence ol 
two hours, these words 
in the broade 


ished ear Jin furt 


hie leber mpressus Hhande Grande.) 
While I was turning to the title-page to an 
wer this question, it was followed by “ Apud 
quem nh precise ly the same tone After 

rds, the a ! pleasing being pointed out 


some convents that had been destroyed, and 
said it Was a great pity His ideas were near- 
ly the san s would have been those of the 
before-mentioned learned persons, had they 
been extracted alive from their tombs; the 
world had lived in vain for him. Perhaps the 
very Chancellor of Richard Ceur de Lion, 
who had played at marbles before the time of 
legal memory, was not less improved, or a les 


provable creature We reached Brussels at 
| was handed out of the car 
and I repaid his 
yoliteness by showimg him my passport 
Wednesday, Aug 10th.—The market befors 
the Hétel de I was quite Amazonian—a 
women to one The 
has nothing but saints and 


halt-past seven 


riage by an officer of police, 


hundred man Museum or 
P cture 


saintesses 


Gallery, 


these shown in Flemish pictures 


and cruelly uninteresting they are Humour 


is a much finer 
ries, both respecting the sam 


than wit, and of two sto 


thing 
person, who is 
not less famous for his dirt and voracity, tha 

for his theological attainment 


plays wit, the latter, 


the former d 


the best, hu 


which is 


mour The first is a say f his son, a pe 

tulant controversialist, but concerning whon 
let no ill be said, because he is dead, and be 
cause we owe a st ry to him He wa asked 


1B 






. 


— re ay 
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how his father came to have such dirty hands? 
‘ Because,” he replied he is always rubbing 
them on his face The second, or humorous 
story, is this:—The father usually illustrates a 
small distance is. for mstance ‘thre e-fourths 
of an inch, by saying: “It is as broad as the 
black of my nai The Flemish carry their 
humour farther; for in the picture of the gods 
geated on Olympus, which may be seen in the 
public gallery Venus is painted with nails that 
might serve to illustrate, in the same manner 
the same space as those of the Doctor. I en 


tered several large and handsome churches 


(the cathedral is shut nearly as closely as if it 
were in the keeping of one of our deans ;) they 
had pictures, statue ind altars in ple nty In 
France. women only are to be found tm the 
churches: here, al wh there is a great ma 

the t r vet there are some men, 


and even a few iressed men, or at least 
men who may be so considered here It is re 
markable, that whilst even the indifferent Pro 


testant, in walking about their churches to look 
at the paintings, treads as lightly as he can 
the men and women, who are employed 

bringing and taking away the chairs, make as 


much noise as they can; they being, neverth« 
less, good Catholics 
chapel, dedicated to St. Anthony. a priest was 
That ! might see the thing per 


In one church, in a side 


saving mass 


fectly, and thus be able to judge for myself, I 
stood as near to him I could; the good man 
Bt to be annoyed at this; but as I hac 
nr 1 un the re t State of t } 
to star as he had to kneel, [ did not care that 





for ne Kind io he ive 
rave me five cross looks, but | kept my place 
A fir little girl, seven 





w! 5 ee gy at tne ig at 
e with it curiosity d t 
8a H his bone re tor 
As far as ne can judge trom looks, 
r h are very deceitful, they at least seemed 
t <f It is a pity | wish some one 
would teach him to kneel, and to do as we do.” | 
There is a considerable hill in the city of Brus 
“¢ n 1 pleasing change after the flat 
try ch Bruges and Ghent are sit 
f | i difficult place for a stranger to 
find his wav ' the traveler perceives a greal 
ditiere this respect in different citi 
The poor Flemings are very unlucky they 
{ry to resemt the French, who laugh at 
ther and with reasor They are joined to the 
Dutch: they pay a part of their debt, and they 
are yeeted to the inconvenience of the 
Dutch currency nd government, and the | 
Dute ute the for their pains. I conversed 
t dinner with Dutchman, who was sunk 
¢ r he said that Amsterdam } 
ai i r city than this; that the house 
ther ult, not of gloomy stone, but of | 
» cheertul br t! streets paved with 
smooth clinkers, and so on. I could not agree | 
with him; but he seemed so much annoyed at 


! iged Lo back ont, and 
say that I only differed from him for the 





sa Ke ft conv sation To please him, | as- 
ented also t his notior that we make no 


od cheese in England; but import Dutch 
yeese, because our Cheshire and Stilton are | 


inéatable. He complained over and over again 











of the streets and of the floors, and said thaé 
the sand on the floor made hint feel quite sick, 
and took away his appetite This at first 
eems unaccountable ; but great is the force of 
habit, and by analogy it may be understood 
The English make a great point of personal 
cleanliness. To us, Venus herself would not 
be Venus, if slre had dirty hands; the Dutch 
man would not care if the goddess of Beauty 
should illustrate short distances by the black 
of her nails; but if there was a single speck ot 
dirt on the step before the door, or alittle sand 
on the floor of the room in which she sat, his 
love would be turned into disgust. They show 
many reliques in the churches here, but none 
that are of great curiosity or interest At 
Cologne I was told that they have the first 
und thus broke the 
yeneral peace, viz. the flea that bit Eve the 
night after her fall. and to her great dismay ; for 


mnuma! tha 


it 18 said to be nearly as large as a well grown 
prawn. I cannot say that I believe this entire- 
ly; yet, as I have seen so many wonderful 
things, I cannot say that I disbelieve it. Tie 
inusual size of the creature is in favour of the 
truth of the story, and of the antediluvian ori 
gin of the imsect, tor there were giants in 


those days, and men reached a prodigious age; 
but sin the deluge, both ourselves and our 


fleas are a stunted, short-lived, aguish race. 
f this city is as clean as th 


wer part dirt England is, perhaps, the 
only country in Europe where a man will 

) ! 1ifhe ean; in all other places he will 
not sh you uf be can avoid it In other re 
rions he ll slacken his pace stop, or cross 
the et, that he may not incomimode you 
espec y to spare a lady, there is nothing he 
will not do; but an Englishman wil 
I k, and will go a mile out f hi 





land at 











pre . m unable t 

wherever | shall be, I w not fail t 
it In Flanders, persons « gaged 
tion are part liariy attentive » to use their 
vehicle is t ft u t foot passengers 
The walls of this city have been pulled down, 
und many es built, as well as Bowlerards 

ited a ound t lea the pian; they 
ire ndeed finished in some parts, and are a 

able mprovement Although the 

walls e pulled down, an immense ditch ha 
been d nd in the middle of the ditch is a 
high wall ke Carnot’s detached escarpment 
that the paternal monarch may keep his free 
subjects within the city, and hen they go 
out, may a lor their pa sport All the ver 
min dependant on the vernment, pretend 
that they dly know the coin when they see 
a fr the bankers, wh independent 
; e, try to tempt your purse to join the 
Dutch interest, by displaying the new bright 
coinage The same coins will not suit a dear 


and a cheap country—Holland and Flanders 
Thursday, Aug. 11)th—I found the cathe 
dral open, and the interior handsome, with 
good painted glass, pictures, and statues, and 
a grotesque and gorgeous magnificence. A 
representation of the Virgin in wax-work, c 
life, attired in brocade and lace 








loured to 

















ij in a regular éourt-dress, is surely in a bad 
taste Not only the Virgin, but other more 
awful persons are represented in wax-work I 


remember. that some years ago, in I-16, ona 
Sunday, when the cathedral was very full, | 
was surprised and pleased to see, as I then 


] 4} 
posed, a great special pleader of those days 








lies 4 id t 
I certa nly did not expect to find him in Brus 
sel but at that time the scripture—‘ I be- 
ime a stranger amor t mv mother’s ch 
d was fulfilled in the English nation 
T k } sh crov ea ) 1 su 1 sw 8 
that although I w 1a strange country, ari 
ed with a passport, and conseque t stran 
ge yet | ugnt not »have be 1 astonished 
if | had seen, on turn 1 orner ol street 
my sister, or my the or all my mother 
‘ ren la cording iy be ‘ved my eves, and 
ran up to shake hands with him; but, to my 
utter mazement, | found that it was not a 
nor even the image of a man. Protest- 
nust naturally shocked to see the Su- 
preme Being re ted in the most periect 
human shape. The ecial-pleader, whom all 
loved and respected ud no form or come 
ness to borrow. His appearance, therefore, for 
} 


pose, Was I pardonable 





I was never so much struck by the absurdity 


of the duty of a sentinel, as during my stay in 
Brussels my hotel was opposite the munt 





where, morning, noon, and night, an unhappy 











creature was walking up and down A very 
1 uple porter was, no doubt, within the gate 
nd was quite sufficient for all the purposes « 
the plact und this brave fellow might hav 
been employed more credita and mor 
agreeably, driving a plough or thrashing in 
i barn 

We dined at two 4 German cut his finger 
and bled like a pig \ beautiful Flemish lady 
was at tabie, tall, w 1 hne hg ind clear 
C plex vylack eyes and hair; but she look 
é fl i. Women in these countries 
do not em sut y ll make ve I 
V ed round t Boulevare which 
V s hand ul t the W s from 
Ww » t ew ¢ Brusse ] T 
place has bee \ | | 
pI ved | na opeerve a in 1 | tie wl 
I had visited, that tl { s dwell In goo 
houses; brewing 1s vod trade at all time 
and in all pla And | remar | here that a 
gre at many mas v i handsome mes 
suages ; l presume 1 consequence of the pre 
vailing rage for building I saw stuck up on 
the door of a church, amongst oth ecclesias 
tical puffs und advertisements, the n ola 
Dx 1atical and Moral Catechism, by an ex 
Jesuit It must be a v lable work, especially 
the moral part of { The old women in tl 
churches, who hold « iunion with the world 
ef spirits in grunts and groans, looked at me 
with the calm anger of justice, whilst | walked 
quietly about to view the paintings, as at a 
crooked b llet saved only for bu ning, or at a 
leg of mutton, that, sooner or later, will be 
roasted The streets of Brussels were full of 

tismatics—not of the kind which splits reli 
gion into sects; these split w to faggot 
from their mode of dealing with the subject 
matter, they seemed t pI lise to cleave the 


heads of passengers; but | camnot say that | 
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ever saw these promises realized. I was join 
ed by an agreeable friend, whom I had left at 
Ghent; we passed the evening not unplea 
santly in discoursing of beer and universities 
That a Professor at Ghent should put his 
Doctor's gown over a short grey shooting- 
jacket, as he did, seemed or 
keeper were made a Doctor, but it is not so 
irrational on mature reflection; it is only to do 
in practice, what was done at Oxford in theory 

ind, figuratively, they made General Blucher 
n LL. D.and thus virtually put the Doctor's 
robes over his regimental small-clothes. They 


ld, and as if a game 


drink here prodigious quantities of beer 1 
tasted that of Louvaine, which is most es- 


teemed; (they have thirty or forty sorts of 


beer;) it was very bitter, but not unpleasant 
to those who are used to it. This bitterness 
may give itarelish. It should seem that uni- 
versit s ar wavs the seats of celebrated 


beer. Louvaine, it is well known, is renowned 
is an University. Our Oxford and Cambridge 
ire severally famed for their several ales, as 
well as Edinburgh. Let us hope that the Lon- 
don University will suceeed, and greatly pros 
er, if it be only to umprove the breed of malt 
quor in the metropolis 
Friday, dug. 12th—An important date; 2 
fine day r grouse-shooting. I rose at five, 
and left Brussels at six in the morning; we 
through the forest to Waterloo, where 
we took a hasty, rude, and cheap breakfast, at 
‘ it o'clock As we drove past the field, ne 
o mentioned or alluded to the battle. Pos 
y all thought it had been bought somewhat 


deat 1d were unwilling to talk about a bad 
yargair Waterloo is still a poor place; one 

however, a little improvement in the 
houses, caused by the money which the hosts 


of visiters have left behind them; but the com- 
mon people are barelegged and poor ; and 7 
have not improved their breed of pigs, which 
t like greyhounds. I observed on the 
right, an immense mound, with a spiral ascent, 
like the tower of Babel; many workmen were 
employed upon it On the top will be placed 
a colo lion, in commemoration of the vic 

tory. The mound is formed like the rest of the 
country, of sand. Will it not settle, and gra 

dually sink? and will not the rain wash it 
away? The conducteur or guard of the dili 

gence had his wife with him: he amused him- 
e party, by pre tending to 


self and the rest of t 
offer her for sale, at a chimerically extrava- 

1,000. francs, about 160/. Fox 
ill were amused, the lady as well as 
the rest, and she disputed about it loudly and 











violently t t she got into a real rage, and 
" silent id sulky, and remained quiet 

i Att end of which time she 

with tears in her eyes—(I had sat 

in attentive silence during all the dispute)~ 
The world is so malicious I answered 
‘Yes; but nobody believes what the worl 
says.” She was not quite satisfied with this 
reply, but said There are many women so 
wicked, that all that people can say against 
them is not enough; but there are others who 
are correct and prudent she evidentiy did 
not wish that the supply of 1d women should 
equal the demand, lest the 160/.a-piece should 
become a st mere extravagant than i 







——_ & 


es 
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then appeared i. however 


tered into 


nt 


} the super 


1 she was one 


Ss and 


the city 

und 

As these good 

lo, and have had nothing 
I speak of the l 

that they 


yrodigious noise, that they 


vy, fortified 


men peo- 


to think are 


may at leas " I uppearance of being 
busy; they an immense 


ns and trumpets 


ome R man ¢ rch 


favours, and to 
The « 


und detended on 


ne pers 4 I a pray 


: cont nua them 
ed nar ster p 

on the other by the 
is il 
into such a 


ithedra! 


de by the Ise, 


ibre, and behind by rocks. It seems 


be cult to get 
brave men can go any where 
and men 
ions are There 
trom the top; it would 
ip thing to have climbed 
I supposed that the governor of the place, 
vuld or ild not have given permis- 
e it; and I heard in the morning that 
that some travellers had seen 
t; but the being passed about with much ab- 
surd form guard to another, and all 
the military ngs about the strength of 
vould have made the ascent a tire- 
The battlements, or parapet of the 
upon a good plan, which I do not 
have seen in any other place 


very 
and 
ice unless be 
useless 
iew 


isant 


rw 


yirae 
brid ve 


remembe 





they are, in fact, t upon the lowest, 


you can sit conveniently, and lay your arm 


wo steps; 


r on the Continent 


over it 


and it 
of walkers 
sitting in this manner: a 


mus reasons a nice lounging 


upon the highest, and look is 


net.so high as to obstruct the view 
Many 
bridge 
i ly. and rose at four 

Saturday, Aug 14th —We 


e barge at six, 


took coffee, went 
g and started 
I found the barge tolerably conv« 
The banks of the Meuse are beautiful 
fine rocks on both sides 


about 
: ' 
trees, vil 
und chateaus. The river 
their sudden and quiet dart 
throngh the clear water; 
size The stre im was 


bot 


lage s. p sant seat 


swarms with fish 
were visible 
re of a 
us, but the river 


barat 


ings 


some we 


good 
was very low; the 
in many place 

were towed by one 
rung up we took him 
About half 
the first 


j . 
ind cé 


with 
the st raped 
We 


i 


tom f 
igainst the 
norse 
on board, ar it 1 l nall sail 
to Huy vy and 

vineyard ley al e left 
tinue | tl 


way welcomed 
bank I 
We reached Huy 
lofty rock 

We had 


uit 


on a 
rut ful 
1 excelient fr 
fine truit 
of butter 

and the 


gy superstitiou 


be 

irge lump 
the cr 8 
wuld only be if 
itter-prints of the Pope's 
ent, and neat 
of the 
ympanions 
t »: they 
d pastry-cook’'s 
t ind pointed 
called 
pierced with 
uste, and had 
wintry. or | 


in 

1, but especially 

rT i ! 3 My ‘ 
e little 


ntrv 


likes and the few 


went 


wrger 


on board ano 
than the first, 
It was 
goods of al besides 
from Namur a great 
yen and children; it seemed, 
the great medium of carriage 
communication: boats continually 
coming alongside to take away, or to supply 
There were four horses 
hem; they were 
back again 
a little 


course 


Wmodious 
and, 


there were 


sorts 


in short » be 


and were 
passengers anc 

on board, but we di use 
presume, 

sail 


was 


against the s 
and the 


slow and 


win aied aw Ly, our 
The banks are not so high, 
but the whole distance 

as that which we made 
There are iron mines: they 
were washing the ore in many places on the 
left bank: there are also lime-kilns and coal 
pits, but they do not make the country so de 
testable as in our coal countries: here they are 
not blessed with steam-engines: and an auda 
cious contempt for public convenience is only 
to be found in England, where the government 
sets the example, and individuals follow it with 
great spirit. It began to rain, and we arrived 
at Liege in the wet. The children were busy 


as 
tedious 
and the river is wider, 
is nearly 

before dir 


is beautiful 


ner 











h branches of trees, and were preparing for 
rious procession that was to take place 
ek had heard trom many per- 

s city are uncivil 


yw carried my bags through 


’ 7 t barbarous manner, and let 
{ tv r three times; he grumbled ex 
et at what was given him, and was ex 
ssatished though it was the usual 
». Soon after | had reached the inn 
ssing the ird by the tre quented path 
stiff. that us chained up In a cor- 
e no one could see him, (and being a 
W n he did not give tice by barking,) 
] ) me d seized me by the right 


with my left foot I gave him such a 


sed kick in the belly 

















i cere, undisg 
t tt w had the sense to take it as It was 
Hie tore my pant ons a good deal, 
t t ed my knee a little, without 
i t] kin, so that | was none the 
felt more pleasure at having got 
r it the cynic, who 
r t t that pai t ist in another, 
Our supper was in the rough; the 
ex r My bed-room stunk, and the 
s t be openec They neglect 
e morn uithough parti 
P gross each of social faith 
. : ftoans e « db procured, either 
They had besides two great 
sa ch I had observed in 
' e he i iy be found im the 
Scot i rst, the better sort of 
ft to persuade you tnat 
t a barb Is p but very civilized 
d. n get nothing done for you, ex- 
t th ig the mediat } and ntercession ol 
rs t the untry, and then ha great 
fa rity, it is exceedingly illdone. On 
ft j ‘ re \ ve lived at Lie oe 
say that Dit t Kind, tren y l 
ghoourly the [ observed 
tne where I lodge 
iwh I had | it s by an inte 
ted party, t t est the town 
There Ss a certain ! Kness i the peopl 
pleases the ma } stress d ned 
at table with the iests in a I ! manner; 
vd the andiord shook inds heartily at part 
v, a wished 1 ind pleasan ir 
\ ere \ i ste cdaughte 
house s the hrase is, fourteen years ol 
re, remarkably Ke L pi sant sight to per 
y wl ire f t lren—that is, I pre 
to all pers vet neither gods nor mor 
I 1 can i dirty bed-room; and in bed 
Il the t of the rb so often quoted by the 
ife of the conducte ind that she had quoted 
A r; I could not help thinking that I had 


, ' 
ird it thus It takes twelve Flem ngs and 


make one W 11i00n 
newspaper is called Math i] 


rhe Liege I 


Laensbergh I was told that Matthew was 


lebrated maker of almanacks. | 
suppose that his name is used as Dr. Franklin 
f the name “ Poor Richard I 
ef a dec p-toned 





equently in the evenu 
us, I think, the 
{ had ever heard. I could not learn any thing 


nest and deepest tone 





about it of the people then present. I was 
Mach al th a person | met with in the 
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barge; he was, or had been, an iron-merchant, 
and had travelled a great deal, probably in the 
way of his trade: he was a singular man, and 
seemed to be a worthy person ~ He was on the 
point of being married, and the childish joy, 
and the childish communicativeness he dis- 
layed, were the most amusing parts of his 
haracter. Every thing that an Englishman 
would have concealed most studiously, he as 
studiously strove to make manifest. I never 
iw a person so truly happy, and so entirely 
engrossed by any object We do all in our 
kind of feeling; but, if 
love makes a person so happy, it would be 
cultivate habits of love It 


i 


power to subdue th 


much wiser t 
may be urged, the mischief is that the illusion 
is so very liable to be suddenly dispersed but 


s it not because habits contrary t ) this passion 
are formed Would it not be othe 
youth were carefully trained in a different 
manner Se this as it may, he was the hap- 
piest of men The lady w is of a certain age, 
‘a F flicer; her father was 








the widow of a French « 
a German, her mother an Italian, she wv 

therefore born to be musical, and had culti- 
vated musik according to her lover s account 
she was a great proficient She had been ten 
years a widow, and had a child, a boy, twelve 
years of age It was four years since her in- 
tended had first seen her, and he assured me 
that he was captivated by the sensible and ju 
dicious manner in which s educated her son 
If he was 1 competent judge this was no small 


merit, for herein ladies in her situation mos 





commonly fail The only son of a widow s¢ 

dom turns out well, or even the sons of a wi 
dow, as women have rarely firmness enough 
to manage the turbulent spirit of a boy. The 


betrothed man was forty or forty-five years old 
delicate health, and a poor-looking fel 
Being joked with a little about a certain 


probable event, he bore quizzing well, but he 








ently recurred to that subject of his own 
rd: he hoped it would not be so—his wif 
was a woman of too much sense—her mind 
snot unoccupied. To be sure, she was fond 
of dress; but it became her; and she went t 
mass every morning At all events, women 
have so m n t, that f it must ha er it 
will t kept s g he wot neve know it 
\ if | I ve I sl bear it ’ rt 
pl l s lived liked a 
phe 1 | ef ired t ve acct 
t law of nat I hate all other law ind 
this 1 I eording to the f ature 
But Ip | i kne 
\ I 1s you ¥ 1 think s 
her my wife because “ be in a fortn rt 


of his thoughts; 
nd he often expressed them thus, with a cer 
Throughout 
people seemed to take a mosi 


In this course ran the str 





tain anxiety, but without alarm 


lively interest in the cause of the Greeks, and 


spoke warmly on the subject, and th much 


r 

more zeal, | am sorry to say, than my country 
men; even persons in a rank of lile where such 
enthusiasm would not be looked for 


I read in Matthew Laensbergh, that five 
cures at Ghent, in thei 
churches, preached viole y on the same Sun 


aiflerent parish 


day against the editor of a Ghent newspaper 
by nan ind that the next morning his print 








wae 
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ePrs came to fini and 
longer work for such an impious wretch 
would the editors of our London newspapers, | 
morning and evening, like this kind of perse- 


How 


cution? They would think, most justly, that 


said that they would no 





works in than amongst bigots 
despise them, and stand entirely wpon faith 


repute, 


| —_— 


for such a wicked conspiracy to mjure an indi- f 


vidual, the reverend offenders ought 
tively to have a year's unprisonment, pres edea 
and followed by one hour of the pillory 


consecrated persons wisely enjoin a repose 


respe c- 





from secular labours on the Sabbath. but are 
unable to rest even one day in seven from the 
eterna! obligations of malice and hatred, which 
they have unposed upon themselves 
Sunday, Aug 14th.—It had rained all the 
evening, and | had not seen any thing of the 
wn; my kind friend, the lover, walked with 
e through two of the principal churches 
rh t isual, handsome, with pictures, 
statues i altars in both the vaulted roofs 
¢ with arabesques, which had a 
using ¢ In one church a man was 
‘ ng in bad French, which is the lan- 
gua tf the country There were many peo- 





’ wesent, | had therefore an opportunity of 
ving the Walloons; they are not sallow 
id swarthy like the Fle os, but fair and 
light-haired like the Eng! From the coars¢ 
t f the wine of the ! vineyards which 
t et with, I was ied to suppose , that ui the 
es lor Making Wine from grapes grown 
kngland should succeed, the wine would be 
f little value But perhaps there may be 
> thing inthe manner of preparing it, for 
n the North of France is by no means 
easant I left the city of hardwar the 
> eld f the Netherlands, amongst good 


Wa 


yurney trom the 


W 1 sore t softened 1 heart t 
A tie The « itry as far as 7 
f s beaut il, « ded by hedg th 
} , th ; patl of d 
t s, like t parts Eng 
lhe } e were dressed in the est 
[ l it mu turn t i church 
the men blue { é ng down to 
the knee the Fle nd our butche 
a j l f i¢ t yuish 
them trom our country-totk but the women 
uctiy like our V s, somewhat pial 
are but st their appearance was | 
l i¢ | remarked that, ke our women 
most of them « ray book, bound, as 


arried a |] 


with us, in red or black, the edges of the leaves 
wared with brimstone, a rude and cheap 
mie of Piiding und that the book was folded 
1 clean pocket ! rchief, which is never 
f but merely pl iced to show that the 
fair owner has such an article of superfluous 
luxury, and it is carefully laid by to be pro 
duced again in the like manner on the next 


Sunday. We had four horses, harnessed in 
pairs in the English fashion, but without bear- 
ing reins. On this road, as on all the others, 
there were ple nty « f beggars; the people gave 
to them liberally. It is a great bore to be tor- 
mented by them, and it is a great bore to pay 
the poor-rates. It may be a question, whether 
the exercise of actual almsgiving be not salu- 
tary tothe giver. If 1 were obliged to live 
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These } 


Witpty and mournfully the Indian drum 
On the deep hus { moonlight forest 
broke :— 
Sing us a d f thine hour 
conn 
| So the red W to th Captive spoke 
Still, and amidst those d y forms alone, 
A youth, a fair-hair'd youth, of Engla 
stood, ; 
Like a king's son; t rh from his cheek ha 
flown ‘ 
The mantling crimson of the island-blood 
And his press ‘d lips look’d marb I f 


bright, 
And high around him, blaz‘d the fires of ni 


Rocking beneath the cedars to : 


As the wind pass‘d, and th a fitful glov 

Lighting the victim's fa but who « 
tell 

Ofw rat vitl . } ‘ art ” el 

Known but to Hea t hour Pe ance 
i th ht 

Of his far home, then so nsely wroug! 

That its tull im g | ctured to! eve 

Ont ( Uy ind of mortal agony 

Rose « n And he might t 
und 

Ot h te \ ‘ Jin bar 





Or. as d fade their oe , 
Gather v i hal 
near i 
Whe t mother 1 that mothe 
] t yet ear tt Pp € 


praye 

Learn ut hh ' ca 1 yn his de pau 

The blessing tf ni voice, the very tone 

Of her * Good-mght” might breathe from boy 
hood gon 

—He started and look’'d up:—thick cypres 
boughs, 

Full of strange sound, waved o’er him, dark 

ly red 

In the broad stor firelight ; savage brows, 


nN 
With tall plumes crested and wild hues o’er 


spread, 

‘him like feverish phantoms; and pale 
stars 

Look’d through the branches as through dun 
geon-bars, 

Shedding no hope!—He knew, he felt his 
coom.— 

Oh! what a tale to shadow with its gloom 

That happy hall in England !—Idle tear! 

Would the winds tell it?—who might dream 
or hear 

The secret of the forests? 


Girt 


To the stake 


amongst bigots, (which would be a great evil,) | They bound him; and that proud young Sol 


I had rather live amongst bigots who held gogd | 


@er atrove 


who 








cen 
at | 
rou 
whe 
vols 
is 
ed) 
The 


vol 
olu 

















































Fis fathét’¥ spirit in his breast to wake, 
Trusting to diein silence '—He, the love 


Of many hearts!—the fondly-rear’'d—the fair 

& I r all eves to set And fetter'd 
t 

He stood beside his death-pyre. and the brand 


i up to light it, in the chieftain’s hand! 











—He thought upon his God. Hush! hark!— 
ery 
Breaks on the stern and dread solemnity! 
4 step hath pierced the ring Who dares in 
trude 
On the d Hunters in the vengeful mood 
A G L youl rht Gurl'—a fawn-like 
0 ivannas a t leafy ld 
Ps ng ur irk t the s some lon 
flower 
| y be se the s s dower 
Yet one tha new how ea tears are shed, 
I her had mournd a play-mate brother 
Je 
She ha it o ng e victim long 
{ lt her s grew strong 
\ 1s s dee ig fervour sway'd 
| ta sl " rently laid 
i ght he ni i ad aroum 
| rm her slende is te d it und 
j Lianne ul st erg 1 
i ea V s if 
H not ¢ } f 
T'o that sweet sound A sudden wv ( i 
Un the f e throng nd heart a ld were 
a 
wn by the \ “ f 
t t A SOUIS » Ww ¢ ‘ t 
ma 
S he r st n wood and glad 
\ s | heek fl at ough its olive hit 
As her b t wind flew 
> rethin r them trom that ye 1 
! n 
> t 1, in slience leit and seen 
\ set r child-like faith, a token 
That th rit by her voice had spoken 
They loosed the bonds that held their Cap 


+} 


tive’s brea 
From his pale lips they took the cup of Death 
‘hey quench’d the brand beneath the cypre 
tree 
Away they cried 


art free 


young Stranger 
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| 
Astorga Library.—The Astorga Library, re 
cently purchased for the faculty of Advocates 
at Edinburgh, is supposed to be the most cu- 
rious collection of Spanish boeks existing any 
where out of Spain It consists of about 8000 
vols. and was sold for £3000. The collecti 
is unrivalled (in so far as England is concern 
ed) as to Romance, Chronicles, and Law 
There is also a great deal of the old poetry— 
lumes that would have fetched thejr weight 


yn 


Miscellaneous Selections, 





som 
ov0¢6 


in gold when the Roxburghe mania was in ite 
vigour. A contemporary prose history of the 
Crusades is considered unique. Certainly no 
mention of the work is to be found in any ca- 
| talogue that has reached this country. The 
Marquis Astorga, who founded the library was 
Viceroy of Portugal, under the administration 


of Olivarez. He married that great states 
man’s daughter; and many volumes in this i; 
| collection have the leaves between the clasps i. 
blazoned with the arms of the Count-Duke ’ 
The possession of this collection will, of course, 
| confer new distinction on the magnificent and 
| truly liberal establishment of which it is about 
| to form a part The same body purchased 
only last year a very fine Danish Library en 
| tire at Copenhagen 
| me 
| Ancient Longerity—M. Dureau de la Malle 
presented a model of the property tables of the 
ancient Romans, during the long period which 
| elapsed from Servius Tullius to Justinian 
This model, which camprehends all the de- 
tails of the ancient authors, is divided into 
three parts, which are arranged in great order, 
and which relate in various ways to the con 
dition of the father of every family, to that of 
the family itself, and to the value of its pro 
perty. M. de la Malle also presented a table 
of great interest, showing the probabilities of 
human life at different ages among the Ro 
mans. The following is a copy of it Table 
of the Probabilities of Human Life, calculated 
by Domitius t iplanus, Prime Minister to Alex- 
under Severus, and extracted from Emilius 
Macer 
Age Probeble future life 
From Oto 20 years 30 years 
2) — 25 2s 
» 0 25 
0 — 35 yw 
5) Ww 0 
41) 5 Ee 
1 ‘) 13 
) 7 ) 
, oo 7 
60 65 5 
1. « Malle says, that this table was forme 
from the p verty-tables, the registers of birth, 
ubert inhood, death, age, sex, diseases, 
&e. v 1 were kept by the Romans with the 
‘ test exactness, from the time of Servius . 
Tullius to that of Justinian. Ulpianus fixes 
t \ s as the mean duration of human 
life du that period. It is extraordinary 
that the chances of life detailed in the above 
ta re sely those which the registers 
of mortality in the city of Florence exhibit in 
t ) nt « 
In volume eighty-one of the “ Giornale Ar- 
u is the following information, which 
will highly gratifying to the lovers of Ita- 
lian literature:—Professor Rezzi, librarian of 


Barberini library, has made the valuable dis 

covery of Dante, with the Commentaries of 
Lauderio, full of marginal notes, in the hand- 
writing of Tasso. These notes, as may easily 
be supposed, are most learned and judicious, 
and show how profoundly the immortai author 
of the “ Jerusalem” had studied the “ Divina 


Cogmedi2.” Signior Reazi will marke agpre 
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sent of it to professor Rosini, of Rosini, that 
he may enrich with it his fine edition of all 
the works of Torquato. Chevalier Arrighi, in 
a little work which he published last year at 
St. Petersburgh, announces, that he is the for- 
tunate possessor of a most beautiful MS. of all 
the Rime of Petrarca 
correct many errata in all the printed editions 
us well as to restore to 


which is of great use to 


of the “ Canzoniere, 
Petrarca and to take from him some disputed 
poe! is 

On the lh mascus 
barrels made at Bombay, in imitation of Da- 
1 valued by the Orientals for 


Gun-barrel The gun- 
mascus, 80 | 


the beauty tf their twist, « manufactured of 





tron houps ont d from } ‘ropean casks 
mostiy B i | 1 e these mops arecer 

rode with ust. t y are proportionabDly a ep 
table to the workma should there be any de 

ficiency of this necessary oxydation, they are 
regularly exposed to moisture, until wey are 
sufficiently prepared for welding Being cut 
into lengths of about twelve inches, they are 
formed into a pile, an inch or an inch and @ half 


high, laying the edges straight, so as not to 


other; a longer piece is then so 


return 1 end, and hold the 


and drawn out into a 


over ea 
nthe hre ple is then 


heated toa welding heat 


bar of about } h wide, and one-third of an 
inch thick it then doubled up in three or 
more lengths, and again welded and drawn out 
as before and this operation is repé ited gene 


rally to the third or fourth time, aceording t 
the degree of fineness of twist required The 
bar is then to be heated about a third of 


length at a time, and being struck on the edge 


is flattened the contrary way to that of the stra 


tification. This part of the operation brings the 





wire or vein outwards upon the str: 


is then forged in the usual way, bu 


much 
more jumping” is used than in the English me 
thod, m order to render the ticist finer The 


most careful workmen always make a practice 
et covering the part exposed to the fre witha 
Pte composed of mud, clay, and the dung of 

ws or horses, in order to guard against any 
unnecessary oxydation of the metal. When the 
barrel is completed, the twist is raised, 


ing the barrel, from one to five days, either in 


by lay 


vinegar, ora solution of the sulphate of iron, 


this process is ¢ illed 


until the twist is raised ; 
the wire twist 

To produce the curl, the bars or straps are 
drawn into bars about three quarters of an inch 
square, and twisted 
others to the left-hand; one of each sort are 
then welded together, doubled up and drawn 
out, as before described ; 


some to the nent, and 


and, according to the 
skill and experience of the workman, any intri 
eacy of twist is produced by this drawing out 
doubling, and twisting 

Sometimes, to save trouble, and economise 
the iron thus prepared, the artist will rough file 
an English barrel, weld a strap of Damascus 
iron spirally round it, or several straps are laid 
longitudinally along it, and welded on. 4 native 





* Or upsetting endways, by striking the bar 
rel against the side of the anvil, whilst it is of a 
welding heat 
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artist never works with pu-coa under a wc 
sideration: charcoal fromlight wood forms 


only fuel 


On the Damascus Sword-bladcs In mak 
the sword-blades, there are several met)w« 
used; some workmen make a pile of altern 


layers of softer and harder cast-steel, with px 


dered cast-iron mixed with borax, sprinkle 
tween each layer. These are drawn out to one 
third more than the length of the it 
blade, doubled up, heated, twist ind retor 
several times; the twist is browght out in 1 
same way as that im the gun-barrels, na 
by the use ft vinegar ras it 1 ol 
of ur 

some vyord-biades are f 

. slat ‘ oh 6 

pla fo ron W t 

toward t ck thus le 
the eds fa erab 

Others ter nat he t i 

teel, with la f } 
to give it strength and tough: 

The Har nung Com sifton i 
covered with a paste lormes 1 ¢ i 
bar i pow 1 ¢ r t 1 

sit id 1a f " 
heat 

I » 1 ‘ i 
. s that D t “ t 
the yper part of Ly n, where it 
/ dei | steel. of which ther 
great quantitie t tle or no demand ! 
The Dama ye r is natural to th t 
i t v t ed by nmers y 


Mr. R Telescope —M 


Ramage, t 


optic Aberdeen, has arrived in town, a 
rought with him his large reflecting telescops 
hich 1s to be fixed in the Greenwich Ol ser 

vatory, where it is shortly to be exhibited t 

me if science It is much smaller than t 


great re flecting teles« ype of Herschel but it 
power is considerably greater. The machine 
of Herschel's telescope is extremely compli 
id requires the strength of two men 
ments. All the motior 


Ramage’'s telescope are produced in thx 





regulate its mov 


plest manner, by means of a few cords; yet 
perfectly steady and free from tremor, and n 
be managed by t observer without an assist 
ant, almost as easily as a three foot achromat 
telescope. This is a great advantage, as t 


observer can place the tube in any position fi 
vision better than any assistant. When the 
server is in the gallery, he is able to kee pt 
objec ta long time in view, as the teles¢ ope ma 


sweep backwards and forwards ten degzees, and 


he may elevate or depress it with one hand, by 
means of a winch at the side. The speculas 
much clearer, finer in the polish, and more a 


found one of these ce/lebrat 


* We have 
blades to be « ymposed of plain and hard st 
or woot 
at the back, and a mixture of veined steel « 
both sides 
beauty 


in the middle, to form the edge: iron 


to give it strength, touphness, @ 
































irate th form, than those of any other 

gl Mr. Ra re has not entrusted the im- 
2 

» t f the workmanship to others, but 

s exe ed with his own hands the more deli- 

s of this admirable monument of 
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Hon. Ft 


B Guilford, Lord Keeper of the 
G Se K ( s ll. and King 
J I].; t H Sir D y North, ¢ 
{ ind afterw ( 
the Tre to K Charles I] d of the 
H R Dr. J North. Master of Tr 
nitw ¢ Caz ge Clerk i ) 
kK ( i] By the H 


A roma of teenth ce rv. to be 
entitled De \ s ani ncec l 
‘ . -" ie @ 
é r It 


° 
fire | t is D j ' 
| : 
da 1 t t ) i high 

N PD n t . 
the Plain Speak« O on Bool Me 


u the t ve Military Sketch Book, ts 
an! ced to ear sper n two is 
pos “Vo 

A volume is announced for immediate pub 

tion that is likely to excite no small « egret 
tf curiosa among tiie terary quidnu s ol 
the day. It is ca Rejected Articles 
The exact nature of t work we have not 
near but we take it inted 1 is a jeu 
d'esprit especia is the name tf the auth 

suthors is studiously ealed 

In the press Memoirs of a Serjeant in the 


r 
French Army, wr 
Adventures 
& from 1205 to 
lition of Mr. Land 


prising 


nis y Russia, 


The new ed ivinary 
Conversations of Liter Men and Statesmen, 
with considerable Ax ns, is nearly ready 
I r publicati n In 2 vols. 8 ; 

Shortly will be published, in one volume, un- 
der the title of Passatempi Morali, a series of 


interesting Tales, translated into Italian from 
the works of celebrated Authors, and particu 

ly designed for the use of young Ladies who 
The uti- 
if not necessity of such a work as this, is 
the gre portion of 
i! Italian tales are utterly unfit for young 


ire studying the Italian Language 





inasmuch as ite! 
origir 
minds 

Preparing for publication, Picturesque Views 
ef the Cities and Cathedrals of England; from 
Drawings by G. F. Robson, Member of the 


Vou. VIII.—No. 48. 
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The 


mm 


Society of Painters in Water Colours 
work now announced for publication will « 
a Series of engraved Views of all the 


prise 
Cities of England which will be representé d 
from such stations, and under such eflects 
to convey the most impressive and faithful p 
traits of the respective places 

Mrs Joanna Ba e wv hortly publish @ 
Drama. in three acts, « ed the Martyr 

The Rev. A. S. Burgess is preparing for th 
press a volume, entitled Worthies t (hrist 
Hospit Memoirs of En nt Blues 

( tal Adventure n three volumes 
re a Ve t they are from 
the pe fal y 

M r.K.H it r of Australia 





pop entertair Poems G 
B. Casti, to w " x Vi ir 
th Aut eA unt i t r 
Works e] Ss, and may be shortly ex 
I i f val ition 1 two volume 
| | f Bishops of Winchester, from 
St. B the First Bishop, A.D. 634, to the 
Pre Tine By Rev. 8. H. Cassan 
Proposa ire issued for publishing by sub- 
ription, Lancastrenses Illustres: or Histori 
cal a Biographical Memoirs of Ulustrious 
Nativ of the Palatine County Lancaster, 
with G land Heraldic Observ itions 
By W Whatton. F.A.S Member 
of the Royal College of Surgeons of London, 
! t Literary and P 30D il Society 
f Man Illustrated Numerous Por 
t 5 Armorial | ng a— The mat 
I t prosecution ol is undertaking 
i e been drawn from orig ll re rd public 
1d private 1 scripts eneral and county 
histories, the different standard works of biogra 
phy, heraldic v t s, registers, inonumental! 
inset tions, and literal, oral, and traditional m 
formation 
A new work, by the Rev D 4 ‘ 
Leith, on the Sacred and Profane History of 
the World connected, int led to f p the 
interval between the works « sl ford and 
Prideaux 
It well known that the f ot ft 


writers meant to br 


to the period at wi h 





menced his le 


but that he was pr i 
complishing his undertaking H narrative 
ends with the de se of Joshu en 
hundred years which elapse froun that date to 
|the reign of Ahaz, constitute the h 
field which Dr. Russell has announced his in- 
tention to occupy 

A Work in T) ree V if to be er er 
the Travellers Adventure m the ¢ 
nent innounce 


1 





ious notes. Th 
tish and Eur 
lates prin ipally 
the tevolut 
om materia 
an imtrodue 
hn O' Drise | 


meced, Annals of the He 
Sir Andrew Halliday, M.D 
lilustrated with n en 
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